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A VALUABLE BOOK 


The Education of the 
Negro Prior to 1861 


The History of the Education of the Colored People of the 
United States from the Beginning of Slavery to the Civil War 


BY 


CARTER GODWIN WOODSON, Ph. D. 


(HARVARD) 


460 pp. $2.00; by mail $2.65 


“This book is neither a controversial treatise on Negro education nor a stu 
of recent problems. Dr. Woodson has given us something new. He has by scien’ 
treatment amassed numerous facts to show the persistent strivings of ante-bellum 
Negroes anxious to be enlightened. What they accomplished is all but marvelous.” 


The author aims to put the student of history in touch with the great movements 
which effected the uplift of the Negroes, ‘and to ‘determine the causes which finally 
reduced many of them to heathenism. 

The titles of the chapters are: “‘ Introduction,” “Religion with Letters,” “‘ Educa- 
tion as a Right of Man,” “ Actual Education,” “ Better innings,” “‘ Educating the 
Urban Ni " “The Reaction,” “ Religion without Letters,” ‘“‘ Learning in Spite of 

ion,” ‘Educating Negroes Transplanted to Free Soil,” “Higher Education,” 

‘ocational Score mp Education at Public Expense.” In the appendix are founda 

ol 3 valuable ments, The volume contains also a critical bibliography and 
a ul index. 


OPINIONS 
“I like it very much. You seem to have loosened up on your style a bit and you have done.an 
Of research. . . . Thope that your book will have a good sale.”——Ldword Channing, 
Malecn Professer of Ancient ond Modern Bisry Haven Uniwsin 
a Ae 08 Sts Ge ee 8 eabentins contrioetion to the cubfact and T Sabet 
I shall profit by it."—Frederick J. Turner, Professor of History, Harvard University. 


) 


“I thought at first it would be out of my line, but on turning its pages, I discovered that it may 
well hold the attention of with en intelligent interest in colered people. You write easily 
and flexibly and have im scholarship. I con: 


terial in the of % 
- gratulate you sincerely."—Fer core ean Professor of History in p By Pan aeiid of Chicago. 


“It seems to me that have taken a field of which little has been known and developed in 
a eens ont ves book. en ee eee W echadaen Pocdena ef Wie 
— eee au Pies if A dson, Professor éstory 

4 og ed with scholarly in which it has toge! 
am with the t t been put ther and I know 
spough about the subiect to appreciate Sit hes cost you in time and Glort ts petierin thie work." 
“Itis the story of the effort on the part of certain agencies to educate the Negro. It is above 
oe Retae 2 the eitivinn of the Mego himself under tremendous difficulties and opposition, to learn 
to more,to be more. . . . Apart from the fund of information on the subject which 
Dr. poee neve Seees. Ss eemteae 6 Pas > Se ee ae Se ee 

ge as a whole, is an recent developmen ucation among 
colored people eo The Woskeeion’ Six. 


THIS BOOK MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
1538 Ninth Street, Northwest Washington, D. C. 
Agents Wanted 
Mention The Journal of Negre History—it identifies you 
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LE CODE NOIR 


In the study of the condition of the Negro Slave, the 
French possessions in America are of great importance. 
At first, the French West India Islands were alone provided 
for: but Louisiana later called for consideration, and to a 
limited extent also, Canada.* The laws specially passed 
concerning the slave trade and the Negro slave were generi- 
cally known as Le Code Noir, the Black Code, although 
some of the laws affect other objects than the Blacks. A 
12mo volume of 446 pages was published in Paris, 1770, 
containing all the laws and regulations of importance in 
that regard: Le Code Noir ow Recueil des Reglements 
rendus jusqu’ad présent....A Paris.... MDCCLXX, 
Avec Privilege du Roi. This paper contains the substance 
of it, so far as it concerns the Negro. 

1 The application of the Code Noir to Canada has been doubted, but on no 
sufficient ground. Perhaps here should be mentioned an arrét of July 23, 1745, 
registered at Quebec, July 19, 1748. This recites that three Negro Slaves, 
two male and one female, had escaped from the English island Antigua to the 
French island Guadeloupe, and there were seized and sold. Disputes having 
arisen as to the person entitled to the proceeds the question was determined in 
favor of the King of France by the courts of Guadeloupe. The arrét was 
passed to prevent any doubt in future, declaring (inter alia) that all Negroes 
who escaped from an enemy colony should belong to His Majesty. Edits, 


Ordonnances Royaux et Arréts du Conseil d’Etat du Roi, Concernant le Canada, 
Quebec, 1803, Vol. 1, p. 553. 
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The Compagnie du Sénégal claimed under Royal Charter 
the exclusive right to trade on the Coast of Africa, not only 
in Senegal, Gambia and Goree but from Cape Blanc to the 
Cape of Good Hope, in all kinds of commerce including 
Negroes ‘‘although it was not in a position to carry to the 
French Islands of America the number of Negroes neces- 
sary for the plantations and the cultivation required for 
the subsistence of Our Subjects in the said Islands.’’ 

A company called La Compagnie de Guinée was formed 
by arrét of January, 1685, with the exclusive right of the 
trade in Negroes and all other merchandise on the Coast of 
Africa from the river of Sierra Leone to the Cape of Good 
Hope. This company was given the exclusive privilege of 
transporting Negroes to the French Islands of America, 
except that the Compagnie du Sénégal could take those they 
obtained in Sénégal, Cape Verde and the neighboring 
country, as far as the River Sierra Leone exclusively. 

The Guinea Company might construct forts and make 
treaties with the Negro Kings, but must send Missionaries 
to teach the Apostolic Roman Catholic religion to the 
natives. It was bound to transport a thousand Negroes 
every year to the islands, receiving from the Royal Treas- 
ury thirty livres per head (pour chacune téte de Négre de 
Guinée). 

In the month of March of the same year, 1685, an édit 
was passed touching the police of the French islands in 
America. These regulations concerned the slaves, and 
constitute the first actual Code Noir. 

All slaves in the islands were to be baptized and in- 
structed in the Catholic religion. The purchaser of every 
newly arrived Negro must within a week notify the Gov- 
ernor and Intendant who would give proper orders for his 
instruction and baptism. No other religion was to be 
tolerated, the prohibition of the ‘‘pretended Reformed re- 
ligion’’ being included. Sundays and saints’ days were 
to be observed, no slave was to be made to work on these 
days, ‘‘midnight to midnight’’; nor were any to be sold. 
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If a free man have children by a slave concubine, he, as 
well as the master of the woman permitting it, is to be fined 
two thousand pounds of sugar. If the woman be his own 
slave, concubine and children are to be confiscated to the 
use of the Hospital and to remain perpetual slaves. If, 
however, the offender, being unmarried during the liaison, 
marries the woman with the rites of the Church, she and 
her offspring will become free and the children legitimate. 

Curés are forbidden to marry slaves without consent of 
the master: and masters are forbidden to use any con- 
straint upon their slaves to have them married against 
their will. 

Children of marriages of slaves are slaves of the master 
of the woman. The child sequitur ventrem,? follows the 
status of the mother. A child male or female of the mar- 
riage of a free man and slave woman is a slave; of a slave 
man and free woman, free. Baptized slaves are to be 
buried in consecrated ground: those unbaptized, by night 
in a place adjoining their death place. 

Slaves are forbidden to carry arms except those who 
are employed by their master in hunting. Slaves of dif- 
ferent masters are not to gather together, by day or night, 
under pretence of weddings or otherwise, either at the 
place of one of the masters or in the highway or distant 
places, on penalty of corporal punishment, the lash and the 
brand.’ On repetition of the offence, death may be 
awarded at the discretion of the judges. Masters con- 
victed of permitting such meetings must compensate their 
neighbors for all damage suffered and pay a fine of ten 
crowns,‘ the fine to be doubled for a second offence. 


2 This is one of the points in which the common law of England differed 
from the civil law of Rome and its daughter, the modern civil law of most of 
the European countries. By the common law the child of a free man by a 
neif or female villein was free following the status of the father: in the civil 
law, the child was not free but followed the status of the mother. 

3 The brand was in the shape of a fleur de lis or Bourbon lily. 

4 This crown, écu, was the crown of three livres, say intrinsically worth 75 
cents, not the écu de la couronne worth considerably more. A fine of 10 crowns 
would be equivalent to $7.50, about $75.00 or more at the present time, a very 
substantial] fine. 
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Slaves are forbidden on pain of the lash to sell sugar 
cane even with the consent of the master, a consenting 
master and the purchaser to be fined ten livres. The same 
prohibition applied to the sale of all kinds of provisions, 
firewood, etc. Masters must each week supply every slave 
of ten years and over, two and a half pots of Magnoe flour 
or the equivalent, with two pounds of salt beef, or three of 
fish or the equivalent. Children under ten are to receive 
half the amount. 

And cane brandy is not to be given in place of the above, 
nor may the master compound for these supplies by allow- 
ing the slave to work on his own behalf a certain day of the 
week. The master is to supply every slave yearly two 
linen suits or four ells of linen. In case of default of fur- 
nishing provisions or clothes, the Royal Solicitor is to 
prosecute as in all cases of cruelty to Slaves.®° Slaves in- 
firm from age, sickness or otherwise are to be cared for. 
Surviving relations of a deceased slave have no right to 
any property he may have had by the liberality of his 
master or otherwise. 

Slaves cannot fill any office or agency. They cannot sue 
or be sued. Their evidence in court can only be used to 
enable the judge to understand that of others. It cannot 
afford presumption, conjecture or adminiculum of proof. 
They can, however, be prosecuted criminally as in the case 
of freemen. 

A slave who strikes his master, his master’s wife or 
children in the face or with effusion of blood is to be pun- 
ished with death. Crimes of violence against free persons 
are to be severely punished, even with death. So, too, 
thefts by slaves or freedmen of horses, mules, cows, etc., 
may be punished in the same way, while thefts of less valu- 

5‘*Les Maitres feront poursovois . . . sang frais, ce que Nous voulons étre 
observé pour les crieries et tractemens barbares et inhumains des Maitres envérs 
leurs esclaves’’—‘‘the Masters will be prosecuted . . . without expense to the 
complainant—which We direct to be observed in the case of abusive wrang- 


ling and barbarous and inhuman treatment by masters toward their slaves.’’ 
‘‘Crieries’’ here means unfounded and abusive faultfinding. The word is 


rather uncommon. 
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able things, as sheep, pigs, sugar cane, etc., are to be pun- 
ished as the case may require by personal chastisement and 
branding on the shoulder. The masters are to be responsi- 
ble for thefts by slaves. 

A fugitive slave in flight for one month will have his 
ears cut off and be branded on the shoulder, the second 
time on the other shoulder, for the third offence the punish- 
ment is death. 

When a slave is denounced by his master and punished 
with death, the master is to be paid his value determined 
before the execution by two inhabitants named by the 
judge. 

Masters are forbidden to shackle their slaves or have 
them beaten, tortured or mutilated, on pain of forfeiture 
and criminal prosecution. 

Slaves are declared to be moveables, i.e., personal prop- 
erty,° and not subject to feudal or seigniorial rights. When 
seized in execution for debt, etc., the same proceedings are 
to be had as in other personal property with the following 
exceptions. Husband and wife and infant children belong- 
ing to the same master are not to be sold separately, nor 
are slaves working in sugar or indigo works or plantations 
aged from 40 to 60 to be sold except for their own purchase 
price or unless the works or plantations have been taken in 
execution, and no such works or plantations are to be sub- 
jected to execution unless the workmen from 40 to 60 are 
included.’ 

Children born during such seizure belong to the debtor, 

6 It will be remembered that at the common law ‘‘villeins’’ were real 
estate, not personal estate; and that when in the British West India Islands, 
slaves were made exigible in execution on a judgment by the Act (1732), 
George II, c. 7. Negroes were classed with ‘‘Houses, Lands . . . and other 
Hereditaments and Real Estates.’’ See my The Slave in Canada. 5 Journal 
of Negro History (July, 1920), p. 13, n. (12). The extraordinary statute 
of (1547), Edward VI, ¢. 3, which subjected ‘‘sturdy beggars and vaga- 
bonds’’ to be made slaves if they did not work, also made them moveable 
goods and chattels or personal property. See my article The Slave in Eng- 
land. 18 Illinois Law Review (February, 1924). 


7 Freedmen were forbidden to give refuge to fugitive slaves on penalty of 
300 pounds of sugar for each day. 
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not to the creditor. Guardians of property to which slaves 
are attached are to use them as good fathers.® 

Masters of twenty years of age may enfranchise their 
slaves by act inter viros, by donatio mortis causa, or by will; 
but until 25 they are to have the advice of relatives. Slaves 
enfranchised in the islands are to be considered there born 
and to enjoy all the rights of natural born and free subjects. 
Freedmen, however, are to pay due respect to their former 
master, his widow and children. 

Several other companies were formed from time to time 
having for their purpose among other things the trans- 
portation of Negroes to the American Isles ‘‘so necessary 
for the cultivation of sugar, tobacco, cotton, indigo and 
other articles brought from those parts to France and so 
advantageous to our subjects.’’ In 1716, however, trade 
to the Guinea Coast was made free for all, as well ‘‘le Com- 
merce des Négres’’ as other trade, on condition that the 
ships should be fitted out at Rouen, Rochelle, Bordeaux or 
Nantes, and 20 livres paid into the Royal Treasury for 
every Negro landed on the islands. 

In this year, 1716, a new édit was passed confirming the 
former and containing additional instructions. Masters in 
the colonies were allowed to bring or send their slaves to 
France for education in religion or ina trade. The slaves 
did not thereby become free and all persons were forbidden 
to take them from their masters. They were not to marry 
without their master’s consent, their earnings to be the 
master’s, he to support them. On the death of the master 
in France, the slave passed to the heritiers unless the 
master freed them by will or otherwise. 

The master could not sell or exchange the slaves in 
France, but must send them to the colony; and slaves could 
not be seized by a creditor in France. Slaves escaping to 
France could be retaken by their masters. 

December 14, 1716, a déclaration was made allowing the 
slave traders to pay only two thirds as much for a ‘‘ Negril- 


8 **De gouverner lesdits esclaves commes bons péres de familles,’’ 
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lon’’ and half as much for a ‘‘Negritte’’ as for a Negro— 
that being the relative value in Guinea and the Isles.° 

April 3, 1718, an ordonnance was passed forbidding the 
captains of vessels carrying Negroes to the isles from land- 
ing without permission. This was to avoid contagion.” 

On September 27, 1720, the Compagnie des Indes re- 
ceived the monopoly of the Guinea trade for Negroes and 
other merchandise, including the sole right to carry Ne- 
groes to the Isles—and this without paying the 20 livres or 
any other sum, but on the contrary being paid 30 livres per 
head by the Royal Treasury. 

New regulations were made September 2, 1721, for this 
company for the advantage of the new colony, Louisiana.” 
Negroes were to be sold to Louisianians at 660 livres each, 
secured by promissory notes payable in three equal parts 
in three years in tobacco or rice. On default in the first 
payment the Negro might be sold for the benefit of the 
company. The other regulations do not affect Negroes. 

December 15, 1721, a déclaration was made forbidding 
masters under 25, disposing of the slaves who work on the 
estate, by emancipation or otherwise. 

In March, 1724, a new Code Noir was issued for the 
province and colony of Louisiana. All slaves were to be 
baptized and educated in the Roman Catholic faith. They 
were to observe Sundays and Féte-days. Whites of either 
sex were not to intermarry with blacks, or priests to marry 

9 ‘* Négrillon’’ was and is good French for ‘‘a Negro boy’’; a Negro girl 
was and is ‘‘ Négrillonne,’’ ‘‘ Négresse’’ being the generic name for female 
Negro. ‘‘Negritte’’ is wholly unknown to the dictionaries. Even Littré’s 


ponderous tomes know it not. ‘‘ Nigrita’’ is mediaeval Latin for a Negro of 
either sex. Du Cange, sub voc., ‘‘Niger’’; here ‘‘ Negritte’’ is used for ‘‘a 
Negro girl.’’ 

10 Permission was to be granted if there were no contagious diseases on 
board. If there were, a place was to be assigned to land the sick for treat- 
ment. So long as the sickness lasted, communication with the inhabitants 
was forbidden. 

11 La Salle took possession, sub modo, of this territory for France in 1684; 
but it was not until Iberville built the Fort Maurepas near the present Biloxi 
in 1699 that anything like effective possession was taken for France. At the 
time of these regulations (and from 1712 to 1717) Louisiana was held by 
Antoine Crozat by private grant from the French King. 

22 
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them. Whites or freeborn or freed blacks were not to live 
in concubinage with slaves. The white master, father of a 
child by his own slave, lost slave and child. But a freeborn 
or freed black might marry the woman and so make her 
and her child free and the child legitimate. Practically the 
same provisions appear in this as in the first Code Noir. 

On July 25, 1724, an ordonnance was passed, supplemen- 
tary to that of April 3, 1718, preventing landing from slave- 
ships before the visit of the health officer. 

A fraudulent and prejudicial commerce having sprung 
up whereby ‘‘the just measures which we take for supply- 
ing France and our Colonies with Negroes’’ were hampered, 
in October, 1727, an édit was passed forbidding the traffic 
of Negroes, ete., to foreign countries or colonies, confiscat- 
ing Negroes and other goods found in French ships engaged 
in such traffic or in foreign ships.** An ordonnance of Oc- 
tober 24, 1713, forbade all persons in the French American 
Isles from freeing their slaves without permission of the 
governor; this had been frequently disregarded and June 
15, 1736, a new ordonnance issued to put an end to the 
abuse. 

A déclaration was given at Versailles, December 15, 1738, 
permitting masters to bring slaves to France for education 
in religion or a trade without thereby losing them as slaves: 
but they were not to be kept more than three years, after 
which time they would be confiscated to the king. Masters 
bringing slaves into France to live there had them con- 
fiseated. Masters having Negro slaves in France must 
within one year after the déclaration send them to their 
colony. 

The charters of all the African trading companies having 
expired, a new company, La Compagnie Royale d’Afrique, 
was established by édit, February, 1741, with like privileges, 
and bonused for five years with 40,000 livres per annum. 


12 This édit was registered at Quebec, November 17, 1728; Edits, Ordon- 
nances, ete., pp. 464-476. ‘‘Des chairs salées d’Irlande, qui feront portées 
par des Navires Francois’’—salt meats from Ireland carried in French bottoms 
—were excepted from the prohibition. 
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An ordonnance of March 31, 1742, made regulations for 
slave ships trading with the Isles. Another of July, 1759, 
suppressed the tax of two per cent on Negroes introduced 
into the Windward Isles (Isles sous le Vent), one per cent 
to the governor and one per cent divided between the in- 
tendant and an inferior officer. Others of March 31 and 
April 5, 1762, are not of importance here. 

Wituiam Renwick RippEeLu 


OsGooDE HALL, TORONTO, 
April 20, 1925 











THE KIDNAPPING OF DR. RUFUS BRATTON 


In the Journal of Negro History for January, 1925, Mr. 
Louis F. Post makes reference to the kidnapping in 1872, 
at London, Ont., of Dr. Rufus Bratton, a South Carolinian, 
by United States secret service officers. The story of the 
kidnapping and its consequences, which has not hitherto 
been told, substantiates that opinion of Canadian regard for 
justice which Mr. Post expresses in his article. The inci- 
dent itself is but one of many which related Canada to the 
issue of slavery in the United States and it may be noted 
that in this case the protection and justice accorded a white 
Southerner charged with crime was neither less nor more 
than the protection and justice accorded in earlier days to 
the black man who escaped from slavery and made his way 
to Canada. 

Dr. Rufus Bratton, a fugitive from the justice of the re- 
construction government in his state, came to London, On- 
tario, from York in May of 1872, probably choosing this in- 
land city for his place of retreat because of the presence 
there of some people from his own state. They, with many 
others, had come north at the outbreak of the Civil War 
and some had remained when the collapse of the Confeder- 
acy ruined their prospects in the South. It was to a South 
Carolina man, Gabriel Manigault, that Bratton came ask- 
ing aid in finding retired lodgings. He was then going 
under the name of James Simpson and called on Mr. Mani- 
gault several times during the next two weeks. The latter 
showed him a letter from the Canadian department of 
justice giving full legal directions for a political refugee to 
follow in case of arrest in Canada. Manigault was prob- 
ably guarding his own safety in having such a letter. In 
court later Manigault stated that he had refused to take 
the oath of allegiance in South Carolina and thought Brat- 
ton had probably also refused. 
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On the afternoon of June 10, 1872, while strolling near 
his lodgings, Dr. Bratton was suddenly attacked, hand- 
cuffed and placed in a hack which conveyed him to the rail- 
road depot. Here he was placed aboard a train for Detroit. 
There was a wait of an hour or more for the train, but the 
man does not seem to have made any attempt to attract at- 
tention or secure aid, the inference being that he was 
drugged. Very few people saw any part of the episode 
and the only witness of the actual assault was an eight- 
year-old girl, Mary Overholt by name. She called to a Mrs. 
Dixon who saw the handcuffed man being placed in the hack. 

The Manigaults quickly learned what had taken place 
and notified the police. Charles Hutchinson, clerk of the 
peace, was astonished to find that his deputy, J. B. Corn- 
wall, was mixed up in the affair and had actually assisted 
the American secret service men in securing Dr. Bratton. 
This Cornwall eventually admitted, but said that he assisted 
in securing Bratton thinking that he was a Major Avery 
for whom a warrant had been issued by the Canadian 
authorities on a demand from the United States, the charge 
being murder. He further stated that it was not until the 
train had left London that the mistake was discovered, but 
that on arrival in Detroit Bratton was recognized as one 
also wanted and was accordingly sent under arrest to South 
Carolina. 

The kidnapping excited widespread interest in Canada. 
The Manigaults and others indignantly repudiated the idea 
that Dr. Bratton was guilty of crime and held that his 
offences in South Carolina were entirely political. In the 
Canadian press there was a demand that the government 
act at once, require the immediate return of the missing 
man, and make certain that no further molestation of this 
kind could occur. 

The incident was brought up in the House of Commons 
at Ottawa on June 11th, when Hon. Edward Blake asked 
if the government had anything to communicate on the 
matter and ‘‘whether the Atlantic cable had been used in 
order that speedy justice might be done in the matter.’’ 
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The prime minister, Sir John Macdonald, answered that 
he had asked for particulars of the outrage, that these had 
been received and that communications had gone to the 
British ambassador at Washington, and to London, Eng- 
land. 

Prompt action was taken in dealing with the offence of 
Cornwall. He was arrested and lodged in jail. His plea 
was that he had acted on the supposition that the warrants 
shown him were sufficient authority for an arrest and for 
extradition without the formality of examination before a 
magistrate. This plea was not accepted and there was suf- 
ficient evidence presented to commit him for trial. 

Meanwhile the Toronto Globe published a despatch from 
Washington stating that Bratton had been discovered to 
be in custody of a United States Marshal in South Caro- 
lina, having been delivered up, so it was stated, in mistake 
for one Avery. The latter was said to be wanted for 
violation of a Ku Klux Act but Bratton was also charged 
with having committed murder in the state. ‘‘Our govern- 
ment will send him back to Canada without delay,’’ the 
despatch said, ‘‘and will indemnify him for the arrest.’’ 

Cornwall appeared before Judge William Elliot on July 
16th, and his counsel was prepared to fight the evidence 
that might be presented against him. The defence fell flat, 
however, when there appeared suddenly and dramatically 
in court no less a person than Dr. Bratton himself, who 
promptly took the stand and told his story. The further 
proceedings were brief and Cornwall was at once sentenced 
to serve three years in the provincial prison. 

Dr. Bratton remained in London for a year or two after- 
ward, bringing his family to London and practicing his 
profession. He is described as being a man of about five 
feet, ten inches in height, erect in bearing, of spare frame, 
his complexion dark and hair and beard black. A London 
newspaper spoke of him as genteel in appearance, though 
giving the impression of a country dweller rather than a 
city man. 

In none of the press comment on the case was there any 
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mention of the actual events in South Carolina which caused 
Dr. Bratton to take refuge in Canada. The explanation 
given by the Manigaults, that he was a political offender, 
was accepted and he and his family enjoyed the friendship 
of many people in London. A family that was thus inti- 
mate recently placed in the hands of the writer of this 
article photographs of both Dr. and Mrs. Bratton taken 
while they were living in London more than half a century 
ago. 
Frep Lanpon 











APHRA BEHN’S ‘‘OROONOKO’’ 


Mrs. Aphra Behn’s Oroonoko, or The Royal Slave, rep- 
resents a distinct genre in the evolution of the English 
novel. Up to the appearance of Oroonoko heavy histori- 
cal romances were enjoying a great vogue. The charac- 
ters in these productions were mainly allegorical and the 
setting was usually in some distinctly imaginative country. 
Oroonoko, however, has local color, and frequent touches 
of realism; the hero dominates the whole story and has a 
marked personality. These qualities in the English novel 
were almost unknown until Mrs. Behn’s novel appeared. 

Aphra Behn was born in Canterbury in Kent in the 
year 1640. Her father, whose name was Johnson, through 
relationship with Lord Willoughby received an appoint- 
ment as Governor of Surinam. This was an English pos- 
session in the northeast portion of South America, and is 
known today as Dutch Guiana. Johnson died at sea in a 
hurricane, but the rest of the family, which included the 
daughter, proceeded to the new country; and it was in 
Surinam on a nearby plantation that Mrs. Behn met Oroo- 
noko, a handsome slave who she says had a ‘‘kindly 
air.’’ She learned from his own lips of the life he had 
lived in Africa, and saw with her own eyes the horrors of 
the hateful slave system to which he was subjected. Over 
the possession of Surinam the English and Dutch were 
often at war. After the Dutch attack in 1667 and the subse- 
quent surrender of Surinam by the English Lieutenant- 
Governor in 1668, it is probable that Mrs. Behn left im- 
mediately for England, Surinam being no longer under 
British influence. 

When she returned to England the young woman at- 
tracted the attention of Charles II. She was sent by him 
as a spy to Antwerp to gain information concerning the 
movements of the Dutch. Although she was not success- 
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ful in this, she gained great favor at the Court. Being 
close to the monarch, she related her story of Oroonoko to 
him. He was deeply impressed with the fate of ‘‘this 
great man,’’ and requested the narrator to put her charm- 
ing as well as touching story into the form of a novel. 

In Oroonoko, which appeared in novel form in 1688, 
Mrs. Behn did pioneer service, actually blazing the trail 
for the eighteenth century realistic novelists, and the hu- 
manitarian writers that followed some years later. Here 
was a woman, who had the courage, at a time when the his- 
torical romances were enjoying a great vogue, to write a 
novel whose characters were real and whose setting was 
not in an imaginative country, but a real one. About this 
time on the Continent the great French masters were lead- 
ing a revolt against the historical romances. Charles 
Sorel’s Le Berger Extravagant, Moliere’s Le Précieuses 
Ridicules, and Boileau’s Lucian Dialogue all contributed 
to the death of the romantic element in the novel as prac- 
ticed by the litterateurs of that day." Mrs. Behn possibly 
did not wish to be considered the river-head of English 
realism, or to be considered a revolter against the spirit 
of the novel of her day. Her life proves quite the con- 
trary. She, like a great many of her contemporaries, was 
a time-server, and feli quite harmoniously in with the spirit 
of the age. But whether knowingly or unknowingly, she 
produced a work in which she made frequent use of realistic 
touches which gave her an important place in the develop- 
ment of the English novel. 

Mrs. Behn in an attempt to be realistic sometimes star- 
tles one in her geographical descriptions. She writes of 
Surinam: 

’Tis a continent, whose vast Extent was never yet known, and 
may contain more noble Earth than all the Universe besides; for, 
they say, it reaches from East to West one way as far as China, 
and another to Peru.” 


1 Cross, The Development of Eng ish Novel, 7. 
2 Oroonoko, 153. 
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Local color in the novel at that time was almost an un- 
known attribute. Oroonoko reflects life in the tropics. 
The descriptions are almost photographic. 


’Tis there eternal Spring, always the very months of April, May, 
and June. The trees appearing all like nosegays, adorn’d with 
flowers ; some are all white, some purple, some scarlet, some blue, 
some yellow.® 


She concludes: 


Not all the Gardens of boasted Haly can produce a Shade to out 
vie this which Nature has join’d with art to render so exceeding 
fine.* 


Mrs. Behn speaks frequently of certain animals that in- 
fested Surinam, such as the torpedo or numb eel, tigers, 
armadillos, cusharees, marmosets, some peculiar flies and 
the buffaloes. That these animals actually lived there is 
affirmed by Wallace in a book published in 1667 entitled 
An Impartial Description of Surinam. Mrs. Behn, not 
being entirely free from the influence of the French heroic 
romances, added a dash of the fantastic in describing these 
animals. She writes in describing the tiger, which Oroo- 
noko delights to hunt: 


We wondered at his daring, and the Bigness of the Beast, which 
was about the Height of an Heifer.° 


Of the armadillo she says: 


A little Beast call’d an Armadillo a Thing which I ean liken to 
nothing so well as a Rhinocerous.°® 


Mrs. Behn’s making use of the local color in her visit to 
Surinam which gave her novel an indisputable place in 
English realism undoubtedly gave to Defoe, Richardson 
and the other eighteenth century realists the great vogue 
that their works enjoyed. Oroonoko appeared thirty-one 
years before Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, and fifty-two years 


3 Ibid., 153. 
4 Ibid., 155. 
5 Ibid., 157. 
6 Ibid., 154. 
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before Richardson’s Pamela. The last two works named 
are considered as a warning that a flood of realism was 
about to descend upon a waiting world. Although Mrs. 
Behn is not accurate in some of her descriptions, as Profes- 
sor Bernbaun has noted, yet, as Professor Canby says, ‘‘I 
can only believe after many readings, she wished to set 
forth with a reasonable degree of truth.’’ 

The novel is intensely dramatic. The element of sus- 
pense is well handled. Nothing had been done so admi- 
rably in plot developing as this until Fielding wrote Joseph 
Andrews. Cesar, a black man, the hero in Mrs. Behn’s 
Oroonoko, was the first distinctly drawn character in Eng- 
lish fiction.’ 

Oroonoko has all the tone of being a true biography of 
this noble slave. On the title page Mrs. Behn writes: 


I do not pretend in giving you the History of this Royal Slave, 
to entertain my Readers with the Adventures of a feign’d Hero, 
whose Life and Fortunes Fancy may manage at the Poet’s pleas- 
ure; nor in relating the Truth, design to adorn it with accidents, 
but such as arrived in earnest to him and it shall come simply into 
the world, recommended by its own proper Merits and Natural In- 
trigues; there being enough of Reality to support it, and to render 
it diverting, without the addition of Invention. I was myself an 
Eye-Witness of a great part of what you will find here set down.* 


As to Oroonoko’s life in Africa Mrs. Behn says: 


and what I could not witness of I received it from the mouth of 
the Chief Actor in this History, the Hero himself.® 

Oroonoko, a grandson of the old king of Coramantien, 
was made general of his grandfather’s army at the age of 
seventeen. As to how our lost hero looked I can not do 
better than to quote Mrs. Behn’s exact words: 


He was pretty tall, but of a Shape the most exact that can be 
fancy’d: The most famous Statuary could not form the Figure of 
a Man more admirably turn’d from Head to Foot. His face was 


7 Whitmore, Woman’s Work in English Fiction, 16. 
8 Oroonoko, 76, 
9 Ibid., 76. 
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not of that brown rusty Black which most of that Nation are, but a 
perfect Ebony, or polished Jet.?° 


She was no less enthusiastic of his mental qualities: 


His discourse was admirable upon almost any subject ; and who- 
ever had heard him speak, would have been convinced of their 
Errors, that all fine Wit is confined to the white men, especially to 
those of Christendom. 


The late general whom Oroonoko succeeded had a 
beautiful daughter, ‘‘a black Venus,’’ with whom Oroonoko 
became passionately in love. He wooed and married the 
beautiful Imoinda. Oroonoko’s grandfather, hearing of 
this famed beauty, sent the ‘‘Veil’’ for her, which was a 
royal command that the king desired her as a wife, from 
which desire she could not shrink. She was placed in the 
king’s ‘‘otan.’’ Imoinda continued to love Oroonoko. The 
king suspected Imoinda’s love for Oroonoko, and sent her 
lover back to the field. Before Oroonoko made his de- 
parture for the campaign against the enemy, he paid his 
last secret visit to Imoinda in the ‘‘otan.’’ Here he was 
captured by the king’s spies. 


Whoever, ye are that the boldness to approach this apartment 
thus rudely; know, that I, Prince Oroonoko, will revenge it with 
the certain death of him that first enters: Therefore stand back, 
and know, this Place is sacred to Love and Me this Night; To- 
morrow ’tis the king’s.’? 


This outrage of the ‘‘Veil’’ was reported to the king. 
After a fierce denunciation of Imoinda, he sold her into 
slavery. Oroonoko was exhorted to take the field against 
an enemy of his grandfather’s kingdom. He returned to 
the court victorious, and feted ‘‘not only like a young victor 
but like a belov’d Deity.”’ 

An English ship appeared in port immediately after 
this. The captain was known to Oroonoko. He visited 
the prince, and invited him to dinner on his ship. Oroo- 


10 Oroonoko, 87. 
11 Ibid., 87. 
12 Jbid., 114. 
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noko with his royal retinue accepted the invitation. After 
much merry-making and feasting the royal guest was seized 
and placed into chains, and the boat put to sea. 

Oroonoko now became Cesar upon a plantation in Suri- 
nam. His coming had been widely heralded. He was 
kindly received. He was told of a slave girl lately arrived 
from his country with the ‘‘fame of Clemene.’’ By chance 
he saw the beautiful lost Imoinda chasing a pet dog. In 
very dramatic scenes they were united. Having found the 
lost Imoinda, Cesar became very anxious for freedom. He 
requested his and Imoinda’s liberty from Trefrey, the 
governor of Parkham Manor. He was constantly put off, 
and requested to wait until the Lord Governor should come. 
When Oroonoko realized that there was no way of escape, 
he decided to lead a revolt of the slaves. 

On Sunday when the native whites had given themselves 
over to their customary Sabbath brawl, Cesar cried: 


And why, my dear Friends and Fellow-sufferers, should we be 
slaves to an unknown People? Have they won us in Honourable 
Battle, and are we by chance of War become slaves? This would 
not anger a noble Heart; this would not animate a soldier’s Soul. 
No, but we are bought and sold like Apes or Monkeys, to be the 
sport of women, Fools and Cowards; and the Support of Rogues 
and Renagades, that have abandoned their own countries for 
Rapine, Murders, Theft and Villanies. Do you not hear every day 
how they upbraid each other with infamy of Life, below the wild- 
est savages? And shall we render obedience to such a degenerate 
Race, who have no human Virtue left, to distinguish them from 
the vilest creatures? '* 


The slaves agreed to follow him. 


They bow’d and kiss’d his Feet and with one accord vow’d to 
follow him to death."* 


The Deputy-Governor, who ‘‘was a fellow whose character 
is not fit to be mentioned with the vilest slaves,’’ was called 
upon to quell the uprising. The slaves were overpowered ; 
and Oroonoko promised protection if he should yield alive. 


13 Ibid., 173. 
14 Ibid., 176. 
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But they were no sooner arrived at the place where all the slaves 
receive their punishments of whipping but they laid hands on 
Cesar and whipped (him) in a most inhuman manner—and then 
rubb’d his wounds, to complete their cruelty with Indian Pepper, 
whieh had like to have made him raving mad.® 


Oroonoko ‘‘vowed’’ revenge. He decided to seek his 
revenge, and then to kill himself. He did not wish to leave 
the beautiful Imoinda, and decided to kill her first. He 
took her into the woods and told her his plans. Since there 
was no escape, Imoinda concurred in her husband’s belief 
that it was better to die. After a long passionate embrace 
he struck dead the beautiful Imoinda. A man hunt for 
Cesar and Imoinda was started by the colonists. He was 
found weeping over the dead body of Imoinda. As the 
party approached, he said: 


You may go back and tell the Faithless Governor, he may thank 
Fortune that I am breathing my last: Look ye, ye Faithless Crew, 
’tis not Life I seek, nor am I afraid of dying (and at that word, 
eut a piece of Flesh from his own Throat and threw it at em) yet 
still I would live if I could, ’till I had perfected my revenge.’® 


After Cesar had become very weak from a lack of food 
and several self-inflicted wounds, he was again captured 
and taken to the whipping post. 


‘‘My Friends, am I to die or to be whipt?’’ ‘‘Whipt,’’ they 
eried, ‘‘ No, you shall not escape so well.’’ ‘‘A blessing on thee!’’ ?” 


Cesar assured his captors that they need not tie him, that 
he would ‘‘stand like a rock and endure death.’’ At his 
request he was given a lighted pipe. 


The Executioner came, and first cut off his members, and threw 
them into the Fire; after that they cut off his ears and nose, and 
burn’d them; he still smoked on; then they hack’d off one of his 
arms; and at the cutting of the other arm his Head sunk and his 
pipe dropt, and he gave up the ghost without a groan, or a Re- 
proach.'® 


15 [bid., 184. 
16 Ibid., 196. 
17 Ibid., 199. 
18 [bid., 200. 
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This novel was at once the rage of the day. Southerne, 
an Englishman, dramatized the novel for the stage in Eng- 
land. It was also adapted for the stage in Germany, and 
translated into French. Oroonoko was the first humani- 
tarian novel in the English language. Its vogue was al- 
most as great as that of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, which appeared two hundred years later. 
Like Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the book had a very strong moral 
influence, being a serious indictment of the inhuman prac- 
tice of the white man’s traffic in human lives. Algernon 
Charles Swinburne said: 


Oroonoko was one ardent and continuous appeal for sympathy 
and pity, one fervent and impassioned protest against cruelty and 
tyranny.’® 


Wilbur Cross spoke thus enthusiastically of Oroonoko: 


Oroonoko is the most humanitarian novel in English. Though 
its spirit can not for a moment be compared in moral earnestness, 
with Uncle Tom’s Cabin, yet its purpose was to awaken Christen- 
dom to the horror of slavery. The time being not yet ripe for it, 
the romance was for the public merely an interesting story to be 
dramatized.*° 


George Saintsbury added: 


Her prose has much merit, and she ranks early and high in the 
list of English novelists.”! 


Edmund Gosse said: 


She deserves our sympathy as a warmhearted, gifted and in- 
dustrious woman, who was forced by circumstances and tempera- 
ment to win her livelihood in a profession where scandalous writ- 
ing was at that time obligatory. She was the George Sand of the 
Restoration, the Chére Maitre to such men as Dryden, Otway, and 
Southerne who honored her with their friendship.** 


Mrs. Behn’s treatment of Oroonoko shows us the pos- 
sibilities of the Negro as a tragic character. The Negro 


19 Swinburne, Studies in Prose and Poetry, 95. 
20 Cross, The Deve'opment of English Novel, 20. 
21 Saintsbury, Specimens of English Prose Style. 
22 Gosse, Dictionary of National Biography. 
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has been a fit subject for tragedy. Shakespeare showed 
this in his Othello. Oroonoko has all the fine tragic qual- 
ities of Cesar, and the oratory of Henry V. He has the re- 
lentless passion for Imoinda that Romeo had for Juliet. 
Unfortunately, since the presentation of the Padlock in 
London in 1768 at Drury Lane Theater, starring a very 
prominent character, Mungo, a slave of a West Indian 
planter, the Negro has been shown in an unfavorable light.** 


Epwin D. JoHnson 
SHaw UNIVERSITY 


23 Brawley, Social History of the American Negro, 214. 


























DOCUMENTS 
LETTERS TO ANTISLAVERY WORKERS AND AGENCIES 


To expect the abolitionists to tell the truth about slavery 
is now considered by historians as most preposterous. 
Abolitionists are generally branded as unusually excited 
persons abandoning themselves to their emotions, while 
portraying the slave as a persecuted saint and his owner as 
the devil incarnate. On the other hand, the colonizationists 
boasting of the most ‘‘respectable’’ membership, doing and 
saying every thing possible to deport the free Negro to 
safeguard the institution of slavery, are regarded as per- 
sons disposed to tell the truth about the situation at that 
time. 

To a candid thinker, however, there cannot seem to be 
any more truth in the declarations of the colonizationists 
who were trying to carry out one program than there was 
in those of the abolitionists who endeavored to solve the 
problem of Negro uplift in a different way. The protago- 
nists of both sides said and did those things which espoused 
the particular cause in which they were interested. They 
belonged to the same race, lived in the same country, and 
had developed under the same influences. That one group 
should be especially truthful and the other the contrary is 
a conclusion which can be supported only by bias and 
prejudice. 

It has been said, moreover, that the contributions of 
Negroes to the abolition organs were revised by the editors 
in keeping with the thought that they desired to weave into 
the production of the Negro writers. As a matter of fact, 
however, the evidence is to the effect that communications 
addressed by Negroes to newspapers underwent less change 
in the case of the abolitionists than in that of the coloniza- 
tionists. Most of those addressed to the latter usually 
came from Negroes of the South once held as slaves or 
expecting to be freed in the near future. Having had little 
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opportunity for education, they could not easily express 
themselves. They, therefore, often called upon white 
friends to write letters for them and when they submitted 
their own, the editors of colonization organs often pub- 
lished them with notes to the effect that the language had 
been changed to improve the style of the letters. 

In the case of the abolitionists this was generally un- 
necessary for the reason that Negroes exercising such free- 
dom of speech as to express themselves on the issues of the 
day usually lived in the North where they had better facili- 
ties of education. The Negro spokesmen through abolition 
agencies, moreover, were very often learned men who had 
undergone sufficient mental development to compare favor- 
ably with reformers thus functioning among the whites. 
There was, therefore, little necessity for a change in the 
letters of Negroes addressed to antislavery men and agen- 
cies. 

These antislavery letters of the Negroes are of unusual 
significance for the reason that although many of these per- 
sons herein reported were editors and orators of conse- 
quence during the crisis, they failed to keep complete files 
of their newspapers or to record their orations for the bene- 
fit of generations unborn. In these letters, therefore, the 
investigator will find the only valuable source to determine 
what the free Negro was actually thinking and feeling dur- 
ing this period. 


I. Joun B. Russwurm, NatHanieL Pavut, JAMEs ForTEN, 
Rosert Purvis, AND OTHERS 


The following letters do not show a charitable disposi- 
tion toward John B. Russwurm, who had at one time been 
popular as the editor of Freedom’s Journal, published in 
New York during the ’thirties. At first, he refused to con- 
nect himself with the colonizationists, but finding their 
later proposals more flattering, he joined their ranks, going 
to Liberia where he served as an editor and public func- 
tionary. In advocating rather strongly the cause of colo- 
nization, he incurred the displeasure of some of his former 
friends, as these letters show. 
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To the Editor of the Liberator. 


Sm—Notwithstanding the many preposterous arguments of 
colonizationists, and their wild and incoherent freaks, in support 
of their imaginary scheme of civilizing Africa, by draining the 
people of color from this their original and only home; notwith- 
standing the many hyperbolical accounts, which they so assidu- 
ously and conscientiously circulate about that pestiferous clime ;— 
I never felt so indignant at any of their manceuvres (for every 
step they take to facilitate their plans, tends but to expose their in- 
consistency) as at a piece of composition which appeared in the 
twelfth number of the ‘Liberia Herald,’ written by its editor John 
B. Russworm. This John B. Russworm is known, I presume, to 
every one of us; his ingratitude is but too deeply stamped on the 
minds of many, who have been requited in a manner, which neither 
time nor space will ever obliterate. After he subverted the pledge 
he made to his colored brethren, he left, to our satisfaction, his 
country—suffused with shame—and branded with the stigma of 
disgrace—to dwell in that land for which the temptor MONEY 
caused him to avow his preferment. He has resided there more 
than a year, publishing doubtless to the satisfaction of his support- 
ers, their many glorious schemes, and eulogizing to the very skies 
the prosperity of his goodly Liperta. Not contented with lauding 
the retreat in which and about which he may flame with impunity, 
he has the audacity to reprove those with whom he played the 
traitor. Out of much he said, let this suffice as an example: 

‘Before God, we know of no other home for the man of color, 
of republican principles, than Africa. Has he no ambition? Is 
he dead to everything noble? Is he contented with his condition? 
Let him remain in America.’ 

To this we reply, that before God, we know of no surer burial 
place than Africa, for men of any color; that we will never envy 
John B. Russworm his ambition; and that we will pray God, that 
his notions of nobleness may never enter our hearts, and that we 
will not be contented with our condition, but will make it better 
in this our native home. R.* 

Philadelphia, April 8th, 1831. 


To the Editor of the Liberator. 


Smr—I have read from the U. 8. Gazette of Philadelphia, a 
paragraph published by Mr Russwurm at Liberia, which I pre- 


1 Liberator, April 16, 1831. 
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sume was intended for the perusal of the colored people of this 
country—viz: 

‘It is with much pleasure that we have witnessed the daily 
spread of the cause of colonization. Our brethren of color are be- 
ginning to view it in a more favorable light. And though a few 
of them, misled themselves, have endeavored to mislead the more 
ignorant to Canada, how have they succeeded? Do not the reso- 
lutions of Upper Canada speak volumes? Are they not viewed as 
intruders? Will not the arbitrary laws, or rather prejudices, 
which have been raised in Ohio, be planted and matured in Canada? 
It requires no prophetic eye to foresee, that to them and their pos- 
terity there is no abiding place on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Canada will hardly afford them a temporary shelter, against the 
bleak winds of winter. Before God, we know no other home for 
the man of color, of republican principles, than Africa.’ 


Read for yourselves, my colored brethren, the language of Mr 
Russwurm, and then you will be able to judge of the change which 
this world’s goods are calculated to make in the principles of man. 

When Mr Russwurm was employed in the editorial department 
of the Freedom’s Journal, and paid for services which were not 
rendered, he was as much opposed to the colonizing of the free 
people of color in Africa as I am; but when his patrons failed to 
support the Journal, he, not being able to live without other sub- 
seribers, converted the people’s paper to the use of the Coloniza- 
tion Society, by which change he worked himself into their employ ; 
and you now have evidence of his faithful performance to his 
worthy employers. 

I have nothing to say against the very laudable efforts [?] of 
the Society. It has done, and continues to do, much good [?] for 
our enslaved brethren; and the Colony at Liberia is well adapted 
to the bettering of their unhappy condition. I am glad to see they 
have friends, who will aid in moving them to that highly respected 
country. But we who have a right to free suffrages, have no dis- 
position to emigrate either to Africa or Canada. If left to our 
choice, we would much rather stay at home. It is here we have 
received our birth, and here we wish to remain. 

Mr Russwurm tells us, he knows no other home for us than 
Africa. If he were in Philadelphia, and would make this assertion 
to me, I would tell him it was a palpable falsehood, and would 
prove it by his former editorial documents. I would ask whether 
Mr R. would have gone to Africa even on a visit, had he been in 
flourishing circumstances? I answer, no. I am too sensible of 
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this fact, that he would as reluctantly fall a victim to the lion, the 

tiger, the serpent, or the climate, as any one of us: it was real 

necessity that drove him to seek in Africa an abiding home, as he 

terms it; and as his usefulness is entirely lost to the people, I 

sincerely pray that he may have the honor to live and also die there. 
C. D. T. a Philadelphian.? 


The following ideas from the Rev. Nathaniel Paul be- 
come more interesting when we think of him as one of the 
first to join the antislavery ranks. He was denouncing 
slavery years before Garrison, Phillips, and Sumner ap- 
peared upon the scene. 


It will doubtless be gratifying to the numerous friends of this 
highly respectable individual in this country, as well as to his 
colored brethren in Upper Canada, to be apprised of his welfare 
and success in England. Mr Paul sailed from New-York on the 
3lst of December, as the agent and representative of the colonists 
in Wilberforce to the British Court, for the purpose of procuring 
the protection and patronage of the Crown, and exciting the sym- 
pathies of the people of England in behalf of the colonists. We 
have received a letter from him, dated London, July 3d, a portion 
of which we have extracted below. Mr Paul informs us that the 
apostate Quaker Elliot Cresson, the agent of the Colonization So- 
ciety, was making rapid progress in deceiving the English philan- 
thropists, until Mr P. clogged his chariot wheels. ‘He had repre- 
sented the Society,’ says Mr P. ‘as engaged merely to break down 
slavery; but I have boldly contradicted his statement, and shown 
to the people that its obvious tendency is to promote and perpetu- 
ate that odious system.’ It is fortunate for the cause of truth and 
benevolence that Mr Paul happens to be in England at this time; 
and we sincerely hope that he will spare no efforts to expose the 
base imposition which Cresson is palming upon the generous-hearted 
Britons. Let them but fairly understand the principles and opera- 
tions of the Colonization Society, and he will no longer dare to so- 
licit their charities in its behalf. Cresson’s assertion, that the So- 
ciety is engaged to overthrow slavery, is a gross misrepresentation. 
The Society, through a thousand responsible organs, has protested 
ab origine that its object is not the emancipation of the slaves, but 
the expulsion of the free people of color. It is not hostile to 


2 Liberator, April 30, 1831. 
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slavery in any sense of the term, but gives it protection and nour- 
ishment. Mr Paul’s account of the enthusiasm which pervades 
the minds of the British people on the subject of abolition is indeed 
most cheering. 

Lonpon, July 3d, 1832. 

My Dear FRIEND GARRISON—It is with pleasure that I improve 
this opportunity in writing you a few lines from this far distant 
country. I know that it is a matter of satisfaction to you to hear 
of any thing that is of importance in relation to the interest of the 
colored people, in whose cause you have been and still are so 
ardently engaged. Allow me then to say, sir, that the people of 
this country are alive to the cause of abolition. The zeal of many, 
who are members of the Anti-Slavery Society, is without a parallel, 
except in the apostles and martyrs of the cross of Christ. What 
would you think, sir, of seeing a petition a half a mile long, and 
containing more than ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOU- 
SAND NAMES, sent to the Congress of the United States? Surely 
you would think that, ere long, slavery must be abolished in this 
country. Shame on your republicans! No such sight has ever 
been seen in America. But, thank God! we have seen it here. 
This was but one petition. Several others have been sent, and 
more than THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND NAMES have gone 
to the House of Commons, praying that this accursed system may 
be abolished. Indeed, the recent outrages committed in Jamaica 
will have a powerful tendency to hasten on the glorious event. 

It may be probably interesting to you to hear how I am getting 
along, in regard to the object for which I came to this country. I 
would therefore say that, at the time I came, it was a time of pe- 
culiar oppression in this city. The Cholera had just broken out, 
and this, in connexion with the political state of the kingdom, 
threw every thing into such a state of agitation, that it was im- 
possible for me to prosecute my business with any degree of suc- 
cess. But things are now more settled than when I arrived. The 
Reform Bill having passed, and received the royal sanction, the 
political peace of the kingdom is restored, and the Cholera, al- 
though it has not entirely subsided, nevertheless it is not so fatal 
or general as it hitherto has been. I feel, therefore, in hopes that 
I shall be able to prosecute the object of my mission with greater 
success. I will only say, that I have not met with a single objec- 
tion to the object, but with much encouragement from ministers 
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and gentlemen of the first standing, such as Wilberforce, Clark- 
son, &e. 
* * * * * * 
God bless you! 
NATH’L PAUL. 


Bristol, (England,) April 10, 1833. 
My Dear FRIEND GARRISON : 

Having an opportunity of sending to America, I improve it in 
writing you a few lines. I have much to say, and I hardly know 
what to say first; but I will begin with that subject which, next to 
the salvation of the soul, I know lies nearest your heart—viz. the 
liberation of the helpless slave, and the elevation of the people of 
color from that state of degradation that they have so long been in. 

Let me say, then, sir, that the voice of this nation is loud and 
incessant against the system of slavery. Its death warrant is 
sealed, so far as it relates to the British West Indies. The advo- 
cates of slavery are trembling, for the signs of the times proclaim 
that the end of their oppression draweth near. The tune of the 
planters is changed. They formerly threatened, but they now 
begin to supplicate pi y for themselves and their children. But 
how shall those who have felt no pity for others, think of exciting 
pity for themselves? Their entreaties come too late. The course 
of the people is determined, and by the help of God they will con- 
tinue it until slavery shall cease. And let it rejoice your heart, 
sir, that no half way measures are to be taken. Tired of that de- 
lusive song of gradual emancipation, they have resolved to be satis- 
fied with nothing short of total, absolute, and immediate emancipa- 
tion. A bill will be introduced by his Majesty’s government in a 
few days to this effect; and as soon as this is done, the tables in 
both Houses of Parliament will groan beneath the weight of the 
Petitions that will be sent in. Men, women and children stand 
ready, with pen in hand, to act their part when called for. As 
well might the slaveholders try to stop the sun in his course, as to 
think of impeding the cause of liberty. The cause is God’s and 
must prevail. And I believe that those bright luminaries, CLARK- 
SON and WILBERFORCE will yet live to witness its triumph. 

Your ‘Thoughts on Colonization’ are the thoughts of the people 
here. I only regret that your book had not come sooner. Cresson 


8 Liberator, August 25, 1832. 
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is now somewhere, I believe, in this country; but the people have 
their eyes open, and I have met with but one gentleman who did 
not regret that they ever countenanced his cause. Extracts from 
your book are published in several of the most respectable periodi- 
cal publications. It has done much good. 

I have been engaged, for several months past, in travelling 
through the country and delivering lectures upon the system of 
slavery as it exists in the United States, the condition of the free 
people of color in that country, and the importance of promoting 
the cause of education and religion generally among the colored 
people. My lectures have been numerously attended by from two 
to three thousand people, the Halls and Chapels have been over- 
flown, and hundreds have not been able to obtain admittance. I 
have not failed to give Uncle Sam due credit for his 2,000,000 
slaves; nor to expose the cruel prejudices of the Americans to our 
colored race; nor to fairly exhibit the hypocrisy of the Coloniza- 
tion Society, to the astonishment of the people here. And is this, 
say they, republican liberty? God deliver us from it. 

And now, to contrast the difference in the treatment that a 
eolored man receives in this country, with that which he receives 
in America, my soul is filled with sorrow and indignation. I could 
weep over the land of my nativity! I would ask those hypocritical 
pretenders to humanity and religion, who are continually erying 
out, ‘What shall we do with our black and colored people?’ Why 
do ye not do them justice? What! are you better than English- 
men? Admit them to equal rights with yourselves; this is all that 
they ask; this is all that is needful to be done. What hinders you 
from doing this? Is it any thing but the pride of your hearts? 
Here, if I go to church, I am not pointed to the ‘negro seat’ in the 
gallery; but any gentleman opens his pew door for my reception. 
If I wish for a passage in a stage, the only question that is asked 
me is, ‘Which do you choose, sir, an inside or an outside seat?’ If 
I stop at a public inn, no one would ever think here of setting a 
separate table for me; I am conducted to the same table with other 
gentlemen. The only difference that I have ever discovered is this, 
I am generally taken for a stranger, and they therefore seem 
anxious to pay me the greater respect. 

I have had the pleasure of breakfasting twice with the venerable 
WILBERFORCE, and have now a letter in my pocket that I received 
from him, a few weeks since, which I would not take pounds for. 
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Once I have been in the company of the patriotic CuarKson. I 
must say I viewed them both as Angels of liberty. God bless and 
reward them. 

In regard to the object that brought me to this country, I would 
say, that, considering the peculiar state of the country, I have been 
quite as successful as I could expect. The object has met with the 
most decided approbation from all classes of people. I do not hold 
out the delusive idea that the whole of the colored people are going 
to Canada; but have invariably said, that in spite of all that will 
ever remove there, or to any other part of the world they will con- 
tinue to increase in America. It is only to open the door for all 
such as choose to go, or that prefer Canada to the United States. 

When I shall return, I cannot at present say; but I think that 
it will not be under several months. 

Farewell, in the name of the Lord. Let us trust and persevere 
to the end. 

NATHANIEL PAUL.* 


Lonpon, (Eng.) August 29, 1833. 
TO ANDREW T. JUDSON, ESQ. 
Of the Town of Canterbury, State of Connecticut. 


Sm—Through the medium of the American newspapers, I have 
seen your name, and the names of your worthy coadjutors, and 
have read your noble and praiseworthy deeds, in regard to the 
establishment of a school in your town, conducted by one Miss Pru- 
dence Crandall, for the instruction of young ladies of color! And 
believing that acts so patriotic, so republican, so Christian-like in 
their nature, as yours, against the unpardonable attempts of this 
fanatical woman, should not be confined to one nation or continent, 
but that the worup should know them, and learn and profit there- 
by ;—I have thought proper to do all in my power to spread your 
fame, that your works may be known at least throughout this coun- 
try. Nor will you marvel at my magnanimity when I inform you 
that I am, myself, a native of New-England, and consequently 
proud of whatever may emanate from her sons, calculated to exalt 
them in the eyes of the world. 

And as I have been for some months past and still am engaged 
in travelling and delivering lectures upon the state of slavery as it 
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exists in the United States, and the condition of the free people of 
color there, it will afford me an excellent opportunity of making 
this whole affair known; nor shall I fail to improve it. Yes, sir, 
Britons shall know that there are men in America, and whole towns 
of them, too, who are not so destitute of true heroism but that they 
can assail a helpless woman, surround her house by night, break 
her windows, and drag her to prison, for the treasonable act of 
teaching females of color to read!!! 

Already is the State of Connecticut indebted to me for my 
gratuitous services since I have been in this country, in her behalf; 
especially the city of New-Haven, and its worthy Mayor. Their 
magnanimous conduct in regard to the establishment of a college 
for colored youth in that place, I have spread from ‘Dan to Beer- 
sheba ;’—and Dennis Kimberly may rest assured that the name of 
Benedict Arnold does not stand higher in the estimation of the 
American people than his does in England! It is my intention, 
sir, to give you an equal elevation. 

I shall make no charge for the service I may render you. Never- 
theless, if you think I am truly deserving, and ought to have a 
compensation, whatever you may feel it your duty to give, you will 
please to hand it over to the Treasurer of the ‘American Coloniza- 
tion Society,’ of which, I understand, you are a member and an 
advocate. 

Respectfully yours, 
NATHANIEL PAUL, 
Representative of the Wilberforce Settlement, Upper Canada. 


13, Scarsdale Terrace, Kensington, near London, 22d Jan., 1834. 


My DEAR FRIEND GARRISON : 

Your letter of Nov. 5th I received a few days ago. I was en- 
gaged at that time in writing an answer to a new philippic of that 
devoted friend of Elliott Cresson and the Colonization Society, Dr. 
Hopexin. I had got about half through the work when I ascer- 
tained that Capt. Stuart and the Rev. John Scoble had anticipated 
me—therefore, of course, I gave it up. Dr. Hopa@xkrn seems to be 
almost the only friend that Cresson has left. I think, however, 
that he will soon be glad to keep quiet, after the castigation he has 
received from the above named gentlemen. 


5 Liberator, Nov. 23, 1833. 
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I am happy to hear of your safe arrival at the scene of your 
former labors; nor was I surprised or disappointed that the colo- 
nization and slaveholding persecutors should have assailed you in 
the manner that they have done. Pitiful creatures! Will they 
never be satisfied or tired of their brutal and fiend-like atrocities? 
Have they not already sunk themselves low enough in the estima- 
tion of all liberal and enlightened men? I pity them from my soul! 
and pray God to give them repentance ere they die; for, if there be 
a corner in hell where the anger of a righteous God burns the most 
fierce, that place must be theirs. 

And so they throw out their threats against me! and I, too, 
may expect to be marked a victim of satanic fury on my return to 
my native country!! If they have not drunk sufficiently of the 
blood of my fathers and brethren to quench their insatiable thirst, 
they are welcome to mine! They may take my life, if they wish to 
take it; but, let not the base tyrants insult me with their threats, 
supposing that they can thereby prevent me from pursuing my 
work, or hinder my exposing their conduct to the censure of the 
British public. 

The pledge that I gave to ANDREW T. JuDson and his worthy 
coadjutors, in the letter addressed to him a few months since, I 
have steadily kept in view; and, so far as I have gone, I have most 
sacredly redeemed. 

I must tell you of a meeting I held in the city of Norwich, but 
a few weeks since. The meeting was convened, under the sanction 
of the Mayor, in a spacious room known by the name of 8. Andrew’s 
Hall. At the hour appointed, the hall, which will contain from 
three to four thousand people, was literally filled. Dr. Asu, a lead- 
ing and highly respectable member of the Society of Friends, was 
called to the chair, who opened the meeting with a short and ap- 
propriate speech, and introduced me to the audience. I then rose 
and spoke for an hour anda half. I was followed by W. B. Young- 
man, Esq., the Rev. John Scoble, the Rev. Mr. Alexander, and Capt. 
G. Pilkington. I wish that that whited wall, Judge Daggett, Dennis 
Kimberly, Andrew T. Judson, and the rest of the persecutors of 
Miss Prudence Crandall, and of the colored people, had been near 
by, to have their names and their conduct exposed, and to have wit- 
nessed the utter contempt and indignation which a recital of their 
deeds elicited from the meeting; they would ever after have sought 
to hide their ‘diminished heads’ in some obscure corner of the 
earth, remote from human observation. 
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It is, however, almost beyond endurance, to hear these men talk 
of your having slandered your country while in England. To 
slander America, with regard to her treatment of her slaves and 
free colored people, would be tantamount to slandering his satanic 
majesty, by calling him wicked! Her nakedness is already dis- 
covered, and her shame cannot be hid! If she would wish to re- 
deem her character as a nation, it must be by other means than 
by that of tarring and feathering abolitionists. She must effect it 
by driving such men as Daggett from the bench, and Judson from 
office, and consign their associates in wickedness to that oblivion 
which their conduct has merited, by abandoning their Colonization 
crusade, and annihilating slavery, and their cruel prejudice against 
the colored people. She may then raise her flag of liberty, and 
spread it out unstained and uncontaminated, for the world to look 
upon and admire. 

My dear brother, I am aware you need no stimulus from me in 
pursuing your noble and philanthropic career. Still, justice to you 
demands the assurance from my pen, that you do indeed possess 
the confidence, the esteem, and share in the prayers of the aboli- 
tionists, and friends of religion, humanity and liberty, in England. 
Miss CRANDALL also shares the admiration and sympathy of the 
friends of religion; and is, and will be supported by the prayers of 
the christians in Britain, while they heartily bid her God-speed in 
her heroic and praise-worthy undertaking. 

Pray be particular in forwarding the Liberator. I have only 
obtained four since you left, and for those I paid half a crown a 
piece. I am getting on pretty well in my business. Tell my 
friends to be patient—I shall return as soon as I can get through 
with my mission, but cannot at present specify any probable time. 

I have received from my friends in New-York, a few copies of 
the excellent Eulogy on the Life and Character of the late Wm. 
Wilberforce, Esq. pronounced by Mr. Benjamin F. Hughes. It is 
a splendid production. 

My wife joins me in love to you, to my dear sister and children, 
and to all the friends who hold me in affectionate remembrance. 

Farewell, dear brother—fear not! God is on your side, and 
victory is sure. 

Most affectionately yours, 
NATHANIEL PAUL.’ 


¢ Liberator, April 12, 1834. 
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THOMAS COLE 


The first of these letters from Thomas Cole gives infor- 
mation about the Negro in general and the second mentions 
his interest in politics. 

Newport, R. I., Aug. 7, 1840. 
Bro. JOHNSON : 

Presuming that some of my friends would like to hear from me 
occasionally during my absence from the city, I take the liberty to 
request the insertion of a few words in the Liberator. 

Saturday afternoon, Aug. 1, I took the cars at Boston for 
Providence, and arrived at the latter place in less than two and a 
half hours. The accommodations upon this route for persons of 
color are tolerably good—much better than they formerly were. 
The proprietors have appropriated seats for colored people in the 
first class of cars. The accommodations, in themselves, are good 
enough—for the seats are as well cushioned as any in the whole 
train; but my objection lies against the exclusive principle which 
prevails—the principle which colonizes us without our consent, as 
if we were not fit to ride in company with others on terms of equal- 
ity. This is not as it should be. The day is coming, I trust, when 
these paltry distinctions will be done away. The wrongs which 
we as a people suffer, are enough to make even the angels bow their 
heads and weep. We are hunted and despised, and like the Son 
of Man, have not where to lay our heads. Our condition reminds 
me of the exiled Israelites, who sat and wept on the banks of their 
lovely streams. The iron heel of oppression is crushing the hearts 
of many colored Americans to the earth. Our spirits, however, 
can never be subdued, if we are only united and true to our inter- 
ests. Our souls, like the mountain’s crest, will yet tower high 
above surrounding difficulties. 

The first of August, the anniversary of British emancipation, 
was observed in Providence in a very appropriate manner. An 
address was delivered at Masonic Hall by James Richardson, Jr., 
a young man of fine talents. I had the pleasure of hearing part 
of his discourse. He depicted the horrors of American slavery in 
glowing colors. I hope his address will be published, for it would 
prove one of the choicest specimens of anti-slavery literature. An 
address was also delivered by a young man of color in one of the 
churches of the colored people. Of this address, also, I heard only 
a part; but what I did hear was deeply interesting. 
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August 2d, I left Providence for Newport at 8 o’clock, A. M. 
This is one of the most beautiful places in the whole Union. It has 
a noble harbor studded with beautiful islands and lined with ship- 
ping. A whale ship arrived on Wednesday last, which brought 
2,500 bbls. of oil—a cargo valued at $80,000. What is called the 
old town of Newport is situated on a gentle acclivity sloping down 
to the water in the form of a semi-circle. The population is 
8000. The colored inhabitants number about 350 or 400. They 
have a very neat little church, where the great body of them wor- 
ship. A few, however, have seceded and set up worship by them- 
selves. The people of both sexes to whom I have been introduced 
are very intelligent and affable, and display a becoming taste in 
their dress. 

On Sunday I had the pleasure of listening to two sermons from 
Rev. Peter Williams of New York. He preached in the church 
where the colored people mostly worship. He, as well as myself, 
is staying at the house of friend Remond, the father of C. L. Re- 
mond, now in England. Friend Remond has a very pleasant loca- 
tion, and an interesting family. 

Your readers are doubtless aware that Newport was settled in 
1639 by William Coddington, a Quaker, and seventeen others. Mr. 
Coddington was afterwards governor. It has been the scene of 
many a bloody war. The British held possession of the island dur- 
ing three years of the Revolution. The remains of old forts and 
entrenchments are yet to be seen. Fort Adams has been seventeen 
years in building, and will not be completed in less than five more. 
It is a stupendous work. There are several places here of fashion- 
able resort—among them a ‘Purgatory,’ a ‘Paradise,’ and the 
‘Spouting Rock.’ Many strangers resort here to spend the summer 
in a quiet and healthy retreat. 

Excuse me for spinning out such a ‘long yarn,’ and allow me 
to subscribe myself. 

Yours, in behalf of the oppressed, 
THOMAS COLE.’ 


Boston, November, 1840. 


Dear Sir:—Knowing the deep interest you have always mani- 
fested in whatever relates to the welfare of the colored man, I take 
the liberty to communicate a few thoughts. 


7 Liberator, Aug. 21, 1840. 
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Sinee President Van Buren has met his Waterloo defeat, I 
have been led to contemplate the political aspect of society. 

What is a political life? I think it may be regarded as a good 
school for the development of the intellectual faculties, but not for 
the cultivation of moral sensibility. I speak of course of political 
life, as it now exists, and has existed. 

I can conceive of a state of society, so elevated and so moral, as 
to render polities a school for the exercise and attainment of moral 
and Christian virtues. But such is not the state of society now. 

Political parties of the present day give no encouragement to 
the cause of emancipation, morality and religion; political honesty 
at the present day, is an anomaly. In separating the church from 
the state, politicians have separated the state from heaven. 

Political parties, as they now exist, are undoubtedly hostile to 
the interest of the slaves and the nominally free. Our present 
rulers have been great sinners. Van Buren was an original sinner. 
I rejoice that he is soon to be released from the cares of office, and 
return to Kinderhook, for his servility to the slaveholding interest 
of the South. 

Consider the temptations to which a political man is exposed. 
You will not wonder that his moral delicacy is blinded, and should 
be assailed. Office is generally the gift of party, for some party 
services rendered. Is it not so? Is not a politician, then, under 
an implied obligation to consult the wishes of his party ? 

We, as a people, I apprehend, have erred greatly in the ad- 
voeaey of our rights to freedom and equality. How many of the 
privileges that we now enjoy, would have been secured to us with- 
out the aid of the friends of freedom? Our rights are secured by 
constitutional law. We have yet a host of friends who have not 
‘bowed the knee to Baal’—men who are worthy the name—whose 
characters and principles show the elevated stand they are taking 
to attain for us ‘liberty and equality.’ Let our watchword be, 
liberty and equality, as it is our birth-right. I do not despair of 
triumph as our cause is founded upon the rock of eternal truth. 

We must take a more comprehensive view of our condition, and 
every thing that relates to our highest and best good. We must 
study politics for ourselves, and place ourselves in a condition 
where our influence will be felt wherever we have the right to 
exercise the political franchise. Then, and then only, will equal 
justice be meted out to us. What have we and the friends of 
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liberty to expect from the party who are soon to go into power, and 
legislate in the councils of this nation? Absolutely nothing. The 
policy of the South is the maintenance, at all hazards, of the insti- 
tution of slavery. A metallic currency has been their only rallying 
ery! No vested rights, is the motto of those whose principal prop- 
erty is nothing but vested rights in slaves. Where has slavery its 
sanction, except from the decrees of the statute book? 

Do the whig party, as such, possess more moral courage than 
the democrats, which will lead them to act conscientiously in de- 
fiance of a corrupt public sentiment, or of their constituents? I 
do not say that individuals among them may not possess this moral 
courage of thought and action: I only ask, is it not more probable 
that, as a party, they will oppose all measures for our enfranchise- 
ment and elevation, which are unpopular with the majority, rather 
than incur odium and loss of station, by supporting them? ‘And 
where is the man,’ says an eminent writer, ‘who, for his own ad- 
vancement, will not willingly injure the whole human race?’ I 
firmly believe, that the majority of politicians would sacrifice their 
principles rather than their popularity. 


Ever yours, for the suffering slave, 
THOMAS COLE.* 


JAMES FORTEN AND ROBERT PURVIS 


James Forten, one of the most influential men of his 
time, and probably the most distinguished Negro to develop 
in Philadelphia prior to the Civil War, was the moving 
spirit of the convention movement among Negroes, begin- 
ning with the first meeting in Philadelphia in 1830. He was 
not sufficiently young and energetic to take a leading part in 
the intense abolition agitation of the ’thirties, but this 
comment and letter show that he was giving the cause his 
moral support. 


Among the colored citizens of the republic, there is not one who 
is held in higher estimation than the venerable James Forren, of 
Philadelphia; not merely because, by his industry, skill and pru- 
dence, he has risen to affluence, but mainly on account of his gentle- 
manly qualities, shining virtues, and intellectual and moral char- 


8 Liberator, Dec. 18, 1840. 
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acteristics. He suffered many hardships in the revolutionary war, 
and was captured by the British while endeavoring to save his 
country from a foreign yoke. Ungrateful country! The follow- 
ing letter from his pen, written by himself almost in copper-plate 
style, illustrates the spirit of this noble man: 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 31, 1841. 
Mr. Wm. Luoyp GARRISON : 

EstTEEMED F'R1END,—I am very happy to have the opportunity, 
which the visit of a young lady, a friend of my family, to Boston, 
presents, to forward the enclosed, my subscription to the Liberator. 
It gives me great pleasure, in reading it from week to week, to 
hear of the successful progress of our cause; and I never lay down 
the Liberator without feeling my faith in its final, and I trust 
speedy triumph, renewed and invigorated. I regret to say that 
my health is not improved since I saw you in the Spring; for, al- 
though I have been occasionally relieved, yet the complaint is not 
renewed, and I am at present suffering from a more than usually 
severe attack of it. Although unable to participate actively in 
anti-slavery labors, my interest in it is undiminished, and as ardent 
as ever. That you may long be spared to carry on the warfare 
against all oppression, is the sincere and heartfelt wish of 

Your true friend, 
JAMES FORTEN.® 


Robert Purvis, the distinguished coworker of James 
Forten in Philadelphia, much younger than the latter, 
lived to see abolition enjoy some of the fruits of its labor. 
This letter shows his attitude toward the movement and 
what he was doing to promote the cause. 


Lonpon, July 13, 1834. 
My DEAR GARRISON : 

This pleasure I expected to have had soon after my arrival in 
this country ; but such were the demonstrations of friendship which 
I received from my friends here, that I could never find the time 
to send you an epistle; and even at this moment, I am forced to 
write hastily and briefly. 

You must know, my dear friend, that I am regarded in this 
country as ‘Abolition property’—and you must also know, that 

9 Liberator, Sept. 17, 1841. 
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there is a very ‘particular price’ set upon such property, especially 
too, when the coloring of the building happens to fall below the 
inconstant and wavering shade of white, to the more substantial 
black or brown. 

Our dear friend GEorGE THompson has not yet left this coun- 
try, but will embark on the 24th inst. You and all our friends 
may expect him in August. 

The Abolition friends, in this country, hear with astonishment 
and indignation the slanderous assertion, that the departed WIL- 
BERFORCE affixed his signature to the Protest against the American 
Colonization Society when his mind was enfeebled by disease. ‘No,’ 
say they, ‘WILBERFORCE was in the full possession of his mental 
faculties.’ In fact, notwithstanding the artifices of a certain one, 
| Elliott Cresson,] he had mistrusted both Society and Agent long 
before he signed the Protest. 

I had, at the House of Commons, an introduction to the Hon. 
DaniEL O’CoNNELL. On my being presented to the Irish Patriot 
as an American Gentleman, he declined taking my hand; but when 
he understood that I was not only identified with the Abolitionists, 
but with the proscribed and oppressed colored class in the United 
States, he grasped my hand, and warmly shaking it, remarked— 
‘Sir, I will never take the hand of an American, nor should any 
honest man in this country do so, without first knowing his princi- 
ples in reference to American Slavery, and its ally, the American 
Colonization Society.’ In reply I remarked, that it was asserted 
in America, that he had caused his name to be stricken off the Pro- 
test against the American Colonization Society. Mark his answer! 
‘He who asserted that, Sir, asserted a lie, to the full extent and 
meaning of the term. I have heard,’ he continued, ‘that much was 
made of what I said, in relation to the Americans—their Slavery, 
and their Colonization; but’—(turning to my friend, Rev. Mr. 
Seoble, to whom I was indebted for an introduction,) ‘I shall ex- 
press myself more fully and decidedly, in relation to these matters. 
Get you up a meeting for that purpose, and I will subscribe £5, or 
more, to defray the expenses.’ Such, verbatim, was the language 
of that fearless advocate for universal freedom. Now, will Cresson 
dare again to say, that Dante, O’CONNELL erased his name from 
the British Protest ? 

Yours, most truly, 
ROBERT PURVIS. 


%a Liberator, Aug. 23, 1834. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 8th, 1841. 
Mr. Geo. L. CLARKE: 

Dear Sir—Circumstances prevented, until this time, the ac- 
knowledgment of your letter, over date of 28th ult. I regret that 
I shall be unable to be with you at the approaching anniversary, of 
the Rhode Island State Anti-Slavery Society, but hope that those 
now threatened with political disfranchisement, as well as the true 
friends of man and liberty, will use their best and mightiest efforts, 
to disappoint those pseudo republicans, whose vile proscriptive 
propositions, in regard to the ‘‘colored people,’’ will blacken their 
names with the deepest infamy. 

How cowardly, mean, and despicable the movers of this un- 
righteous proposition must appear, in the eyes of an enlightened 
world! Nay, the pettiest despot at the South, spurns the venality 
of such ‘‘dough-faces ;’’ for it is but the vassal spirit of the North, 
adapting itself to the dirtiest work, which the great charnel-house 
of slavery can afford, for those base spirits who seem to ‘‘live, move, 
and have their being,’’ upon southern patronage and generosity. 

There is a wickedness and meanness in the contemplated meas- 
ure, that at once excites my indignation and pity—indignation, at 
the impudent and sacrilegious invasion upon human rights; pity, 
for the miserable creatures who are either catering to the South, 
or, under the influence of ‘‘ Yankee’’ prejudice against caste, more 
virulent and fiendish than any where else felt or known. 

But I hope the result of this matter will be to show that the in- 
habitants of your State have been properly and rightfully influ- 
enced, conformable to the spirit of its great and good founder ; and 
that nothing was done incompatible with freedom, sound policy, 
the rights of man, and the laws of God. 

Yours, for God and liberty, 
ROBERT PURVIS, 
270 Lombard-street.*” 





MANLY PROTEST AGAINST WRONG. 


The Liberator of December 16, 1853 said: 

The following manly Protest (which we find in a late number 
of the Pennsylvania Freeman) is made by one of the most intelli- 
gent, estimable and gentlemanly colored citizens of Pennsylvania, 
the latchet of whose shoes not one of the thousands of those who 


9b National Anti-Slavery Standard, Dec. 2, 1841. 
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assume to look down with scorn upon the colored race are worthy 
to unloose. 
ByBerry, Pa., Nov. 5th, 1853. 

FRIEND BuRLEIGH: Amid the animating and encouraging signs 
of the times, occurrences there are which seem to dash our hopes, 
and drive us into the very darkness of despair. The recent out- 
rage upon Misses Remond and Wood, and my son, at the Franklin 
Exhibition—Alderman Mitchell’s decision in the case, when, too, 
he had, previously to the suit being brought before him, properly 
characterized it as most brutal and infamous—the continued high- 
handed exclusion of my children from the Public School in this 
Township, against law, justice and decency, perplexes and excites a 
spirit of belligerancy, at war with the peace of my soul and body. 
It seemed impossible to bear any longer this robbery of my rights 
and property, by those miserable serviles to the slave power, the 
Directors of the Public Schools for this Township, and feeling it 
impossible, I wrote the following letter to the collector of taxes, 
which you may publish in the Freeman, should you deem proper. 

Yours, very truly, 
ROBERT PURVIS. 


Byperry, Nov. 4th, 1853. 

Mr. Jos. J. ButcHer—Dear Sir: You called yesterday for the 
tax upon my property in this Township, which I shall pay, except- 
ing the ‘School Tax.’ I object to the payment of this tax, on the 
ground that my rights as a citizen, and my feelings as a man and 
a parent, have been grossly outraged in depriving me, in violation 
of law and justice, of the benefits of the school system which this 
tax was designed to sustain. I am perfectly aware that all that 
makes up the character and worth of the citizens of this township 
look upon the proscription and exclusion of my children from the 
Public School as illegal, and an unjustifiable usurpation of my 
right. I have borne this outrage ever since the innovation upon 
the usual practice of admitting all the children of the Township 
into the Public Schools, and at considerable expense, have been 
obliged to obtain the services of private teachers to instruct my 
children, while my school tax is greater, with a single exception, 
than that of any other citizen of the township. It is true, (and 
the outrage is made but the more glaring and insulting,) I was in- 


%¢ Liberator, Sept. 16, 1853. 
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formed by a pious Quaker director, with a sanctifying grace, im- 
parting, doubtless, an unctuous glow to his saintly prejudices, that 
a school in the village of Mechanicsville was appropriated for 
‘thine.’ The miserable shanty, with all its appurtenances, on the 
very line of the township, to which this benighted follower of 
George Fox alluded, is, as you know, the most flimsy and ridiculous 
sham which any tool of a skin-hating aristocracy could have re- 
sorted to, to cover or protect his servility. To submit by voluntary 
payment of the demand is too great an outrage upon nature, and, 
with a spirit, thank God, unshackled by this, or any other wanton 
and cowardly act, I shall resist this tax, which, before the unjust 
exclusion, had always afforded me the highest gratification in pay- 
ing. With no other than the best feeling towards yourself, I am 
forced to this unpleasant position, in vindication of my rights and 
personal dignity against an encroachment upon them as con- 
temptibly mean as it is infamously despotie. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
ROBERT PURVIS. 


II. ConTROVERSIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The following letters show how difficult it was not only 
for the white abolitionists to work in harmony but even for 
the Negro leaders to do so. Whether with reason or with- 
out, the one often did much to destroy the other. The most 
striking case here is taken from Canada. At first things 
seemed to be going along nicely. 


CoLONY IN Upper CANADA. 


The Rev. Nathaniel Paul, agent of the Wilberforce settlement 
in Canada, and formerly pastor of the African Baptist Church in 
this city, arrived here on Wednesday, the 10th Aug. bringing with 
him letters of instruction and other credentials, authorizing him to 
visit Great Britain, to solicit such aid as may be conducive to the 
prosperity and future welfare of that infant settlement. Mr. 
Paul’s papers were signed by his Excellency the Lieut. Governor. 
The information received from the above gentleman was truly 
gratifying, and it is to be hoped that the friends to that and every 
other good cause, will assist him in his philanthropic exertions, so 


°4 Liberator, Dec. 16, 1853. 
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requisite to the immediate prosecution of his mission abroad. The 
state of affairs in the settlement may be seen from the communica- 
tion in this number from the above place. Editors friendly to the 
above-mentioned settlement, will please give the communication an 
insertion in their papers.—Albany African Sentinel. 


WILBERFORCE SETTLEMENT, U. C. 

Mr Editor—It will no doubt be gratifying to our friends who 
in different parts of the state of New-York and elsewhere, have 
taken an interest in our welfare, and have aided us in effecting 
this infant settlement, to hear from us, to know how we are getting 
along; we therefore beg the favor of communicating to them, 
through the medium of your very useful paper, a short account of 
our affairs: Through the blessing of God, we have all enjoyed our 
usual degree of health. We have erected for our accommodations 
comfortable log buildings, and have a portion of our land in a 
state of cultivation; our crops at present continue to smile upon 
the labor of our hands; we shall raise the present year nearly 
enough to supply the present number of settlers. The people are 
industrious, and well pleased with their present location; and it is 
believed that none of them could be hired to go back to the states. 
Two religious societies have been organized, one of the Baptist, 
under the pastoral care of Elder Nathaniel Paul, and the other of 
the Methodist, under the care of Elder Enos Adams; and we are 
happy to add, that the utmost degree of harmony exists between 
the two churches. A sabbath school, under the superintendence 
of Mr Austin Steward, late of Rochester, is in successful operation ; 
and a day school for the instruction of the children, is taught by 
a daughter of Elder Benjamin Paul, late of the city of New-York; 
and in addition to which, a temperance society has been formed, 
consisting of about thirty in number; and the voice of the people 
is decidedly against ardent spirits ever being introduced as an 
article of merchandise among us. There are, however, a number 
of families who have emigrated from the states, whose pecuniary 
circumstances will not admit of their coming at present to join us, 
but are compelled to take lands in the neighboring settlements upon 
shares, and hundreds more in the states are longing to join us, but 
on account of their limited means are not able to carry their de- 
signs into effect. We feel grateful for past favors, but will not the 
eye of the Philanthropist be turned toward their condition, and 
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his hand opened to supply their wants, that they may thereby be 
enabled to join their brethren, to help forward one of the most 
noble enterprises that ever was started, to elevate the too long de- 
graded African, this side the Atlantic? 

The annual election of the board of Managers, whose duty it is 
to appoint agents, and to take the oversight of the general con- 
cerns of the settlement, took place July 11th, when the following 
persons were duly elected :—Austin Steward, Benjamin Paul, Enos 
Adams, William Bell, Philip Harris, Abraham Dangerfield, Simon 
Wyatt. The newly elected board, considering the limited means 
of the colored people generally, and the absolute necessity of 
pecuniary aid, and in order to carry so desirable an object into 
effect, and to secure its permanent character, have re-appointed 
Mr Israel Lewis their agent to obtain collections in the states, and 
the Rev. Nathaniel Paul, late of Albany, whose standing as a 
minister of the gospel, and whose devotedness to the cause of his 
colored brethren, are too well known to need any recommendation 
from us, to embark for England, for the same purpose. He will 
probably sail as soon as the necessary means shall be obtained to 
defray the expense of his voyage—and should a kind Providence 
smile upon the exertions of our agents, we have no doubt but in 
the course of a few years, that this settlement will present to the 
public such a state of things as will cheer the heart of every well 
wisher of the African race, and put to silence the clamor of their 
violent enemies. 

By order and in behalf of the Board. 

AUSTIN STEWARD, Chairman.’® 

BENJAMIN Pavt, Secretary. 


Cazenovia, Jan. 26, 1833. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


I have just seen an article in the Rochester Anti-Masonie In- 
quirer of the 22d inst. signed by Austin Steward, and others, of 
the Wilberforce Colony, declaring themselves to be the Board of 
Managers of the legitimate affairs of that colony. This is not the 
first article that has been published by that undiscerning band of 
wicked men. I would have said something to confute the wicked- 
ness of that party before now; but knowing that a controversy 


10 Liberator, Sept. 7, 1831. 
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among ourselves would go to retard our progress, I have hereto- 
fore refrained from saying any thing in public print, in a party 
way. But in justice to the Wilberforce Colony, which I had the 
honor to plant, I will make a few remarks on the causes which have 
induced Austin Steward and his unprincipled band to pursue the 
course that he has. To be sure, it is painful for me to state acts of 
the kind about my own color; but necessity compels me to do so. 

One year after I had planted the Wilberforce Colony, and com- 
menced travelling for the purpose of getting aid for the Colony, I 
went to Rochester where this Austin Steward lived. He was 
recommended to me as a man of color supporting a fair character. 
I induced him to go to Wilberforce, and there got him in as one of 
the Board of Managers—took him into my house to live with me 
until he could get a home, knowing that he supported a good name 
where he came from. Some time in the course of the season, I lost 
a twenty dollar note of hand out of my house, which I found some 
the article which appeared in the Rochester paper, it is stated that 
I have refused to submit monies collected by me, to him and others 
to distribute. This I do not deny, having the right to do so, 
guaranteed to me by the original board of managers. I feel my- 
self quite responsible for all my acts, so far as they relate to that 
Colony. I will add by saying, there is no man of color living in the 
Wilberforce Colony by the name of Sharpe, which the article seemed 
to say was an agent for the Colony. Nor neither do I recognize 
any board of managers but the one I belong to. I would say more; 
but knowing that all we say, not tending to unite, is so much wrong 
in most instances. There is one thing that gives me some satis- 
faction; that is, discerning men know that in all great undertak- 
ings like this, those engaged in them must be more or less perse- 
cuted ; more especially when they stand in the midst of an ignorant 
people, coming from different sections of the country, under differ- 
ent views, and with different habits. <A tight rein is the best to 
manage the affairs of such a people, under such circumstances. 

ISRAEL LEWIS, 
President and Agent of 
Wilberforce Colonization Company. 





SCHENECTADY, Feb. 11th, 1833. 
FRIEND GARRISON :—In reading your paper of the 9th inst. I 
was much surprised to find that you had copied an article in your 
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useful paper, touching that which, to me, is dearer than life, my 
public and moral character—sent forth from a few disaffected and 
ungenerous men of our colony. When any thing and every thing 
which may be fabricated against me, and all who are connected 
with efforts tending to the meliorating the condition of my in- 
jured brethren, is published by those who are not professedly en- 
gaged in pleading the cause of the colored man, I am not at all 
astonished. But knowing that you must be aware of the difficulties 
connected with founding, sustaining and managing a settlement 
like that of Wilberforce, and that great diversity of views must be 
expected—knowing that you profess to be, and, as I hope, are our 
friend—I was shocked and grieved to find that you had so pre- 
maturely given publicity to the article to which I have alluded, 
without first having examined the facts in the case. It appears to 
me that you could not have forgotten that more than six months 
since, I resigned that agency, which I prosecuted in connection 
with the Board of Managers, who then had the oversight of our 
affairs. If I mistake not, you published it in your paper, on the 
11th of July last, on the day of General Election by a majority of 
the settlers, the former course of proceeding and Board of Man- 
agers were voted down, and a new organization was formed, known 
by the name of the ‘Wilberforce Colonization Company,’ and also 
a new Board of Managers were appointed, with whom I am con- 
nected, and for whom I now act as Agent. A small minority were 
dissatisfied, as might be expected; and among other means em- 
ployed by them to counteract our influence, they have brought me 
before the public as a base impostor, unworthy of confidence. As 
you have unhappily contributed the influence of the Liberator in 
spreading these slanderous reports, particularly among my colored 
brethren, I hope you will do me the justice to copy from the Re- 
publican Monitor, of Cazenovia, certain articles touching this sub- 
ject. The above named paper I send to you. 
Yours respectfully, 
ISRAEL LEWIS. 


The Monitor also publishes the following Certificate: 
Wilberforce, Nov. 10, 1832. 
‘This certifies to all whom it may concern—that I have known the bearer 
hereof, Mr Israel Lewis, for about one year, and from the best information 
that I can obtain, he is the founder of this colony—and may the good Lord 
prosper him in all his undertakings. BENJAMIN PAUL, 
11 Liberator, Feb. 23, 1833. Pastor of the First Baptist Church.11 
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Wicperrorce, March 12, 1833. 

Messrs GARRISON AND Knapp—I saw in your Journal of the 
Times a communication to the public, signed by one Israel Lewis, 
and first published by the Republican Monitor of Cazenovia. Were 
the true character of that Israel Lewis well known by all who may 
chance to read his false representations, I should never have taken 
up the pen to answer them, much less have troubled you with these 
few lines—you who are advocating the most holy cause that falls 
to the lot of man. I say your excellent paper may be more profit- 
ably employed in pleading the cause of thousands who cannot, who 
dare not speak for themselves. But the very cause which you are 
advocating requires me to answer those base falsehoods. It is a 
duty that I owe my numerous friends—it is a duty I owe the friends 
of this Colony—and last, but not least, it is a duty 1 owe my family 
and myself. 

Some time in the spring of 1830, I received several communica- 
tions from Mr James C. Brown and others, relative to a settlement 
for colored people in Canada. I resolved to visit the place of the 
contemplated settlement. While I was preparing for the journey, 
who should arrive in Rochester but Israel Lewis. He introduced 
himself to me as Agent for the colored people in Ohio. I always 
being willing to accommodate my colored friends, took this Lewis 
to my house, and treated him with the urbanity of a colored man. 
He then made known to me his want of money, and by my influence 
he got up a subscription both among the white and colored friends, 
which amounted to something like $100. While we were preparing 
to start to Canada, Messrs Hickman and Ross arrived, bound for 
the same place. We made the necessary preparation, and started 
for Canada. We arrived at London, about twelve miles from the 
Huron tract. We fell in with Mr James ( Brown and Mr Stephen 
Dutton. Said Brown was the President of the Ohio Board. The 
greatest diffiulty arose between Brown and Lewis—Brown could not 
get Lewis to account for monies that he had received, and L. bor- 
rowed a pistol and declared that he would shoot Brown, but we per- 
suaded him from doing so. We all met on the ground that is now 
called Wilberforce. We organized a meeting and proceeded to 
business ; and among other things, the question came up, what the 
name of the Settlement should be. I being sensible of the great 
exertions that Mr Wilberforce had made in behalf of our colored 
brethren, moved the Settlement be called after him, and it was car- 
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ried without a dissenting voice. I then returned home to arrange 
my business, and prepare to move to Wilberforce. During this 
year, there came on a number of emigrants from the city of Boston, 
which are the bone and sinew of the Settlement. In May, 1831, I 
set out for Wilberforce; and on my arrival, I found things in the 
most unsettled state—the inhabitants, I believe, to a man, were op- 
posed to Lewis. I had made a partial bargain for a house with a 
Mr Charles Jackson, which was about two miles from where Lewis 
then lived. Lewis entreated me to go and live in his house. I took 
a lease of it at one dollar per week, but did not live in it more than 
a year; for I found that I had got into bad company, and I was glad 
to get away as soon as I could. When I first took the house, I took 
Lewis and a woman that I then supposed to be his wife, to board 
with me. The house that Lewis had possession of, is built on lands 
owned by Mr Wm. Bell, for Lewis does not own one foot of land in 
the Colony, to my knowledge. As I have above stated, the settlers 
were arrayed against Lewis, with the Rev. Nathaniel Paul at their 
head, trying to get a settlement with Lewis, but they could not. 
He could not or would not exhibit a fair account. If books were 
shown, some of the leaves would be missing. Common report says 
of his subscription books, he burnt them, for fear we would know the 
amount of money collected. What to do in this dilemma, we knew 
not. We had come to this place to build an asylum for our op- 
pressed brethren; and should what money Lewis had collected de- 
feat the grand object? I folded my arms and surveyed North 
America from the gulf of St. Lawrence to the gulf of Mexico. I 
saw no resting place for the black man, where he could have all the 
political and religious liberty that rational intelligent creatures are 
entitled to. Prejudice, insatiable prejudice, had sunk deep into the 
hearts of the American people. I saw the operations of the Ameri- 
ean Colonization Society—it was taking off a few hundred of my 
oppressed countrymen, and transplanting them on the inhospitable 
shores of Africa! where before the earth had performed her annual 
circuit, they would be consigned to an untimely grave. I turned 
my mind from the heart-sickening scene again to the affairs of 
Wilberforce, resolving to overlook the imperfections of the past as 
respects Israel Lewis, and see if we could not show a settlement 
worthy of the liberal patronage that it had received from the state 
of New-York. Lewis at the same time promised that he would do 
the best that he could for the Colony. 
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About this time there appeared a publication in the papers, 
cautioning the public against the impositions of Lewis, from the 
Ohio Board who had appointed him, and a notice of his removal. 
Frederick Storer, a man who belongs to the much respected Society 
of Friends, had been looking on and saw that the ways of Lewis 
were perverse and wicked. He, F. Storer, gave publicity to the 
above publication. L. then commenced a suit againt F. S. for def- 
amation, and he, L. agreed to discontinue the suit before I would 
consent to his appointment. The conduct of L. towards Friend F. 
S. must be mortifying to every colored man. 

I then went to work establishing schools—one Sunday school— 
one day school—one temperance society. L. after his appointment 
went to the States and borrowed of our friends $700, expressly as 
Agent, and for the immediate use of the Colony. When he re- 
turned home, did he pay over the money as he was in duty bound to 
do? No, not one dollar did he pay over to the Board. I then made 
known to L. my disapprobation of the course he was pursuing, and 
told him if he adhered to it, I must oppose him as Agent. 

Here is the commencement of the difficulty between L. and my- 
self in Oct. 1831. 

When L. was about starting to the States, a man by the name of 
Cole held a note of hand against L. for twenty dollars, which he 
told L. must be paid, or he would stop him. L. came to me with 
said Cole, and requested me to take up said note, and he would pay 
me the money for the same. That satisfied said Cole. L. went off 
to the States on the 13th day of Oct. I paid Mr. Cole the twenty 
dollars for the note, and took it into my possession as my property, 
of course, and kept it until May last. Some time in March, 1832, 
when our much respected friend, B. Lundy, visited our settlement, 
the people called a general meeting of the inhabitants in order to 
pay their respects to that truly philanthropic individual. After 
the meeting was organized, they reviewed the conduct of L——, 
passed resolutions against him, declared his agency of no benefit to 
the Colony, and directed the Board of Managers to discharge him. 
L. returned home in a great rage, and declared that he would cut 
the throats of the Board of Managers. Mr. B. Paul took me aside 
and told me that I had better let the Board of Managers go down, 
and assigned as a reason, that L. was so enraged, that he did not 
know what he, (L.) might be led to do. I answered that I.was 
placed there to guard the public interest, and I should do so, let 
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the consequences be what they might. We tried to get a settlement 
with L., but to no purpose. L. refused to give up the papers that 
he received from the Board, and they directed me, as chairman of 
the Board, to publish him as no longer Agent. Then it was that L. 
was determined to ruin me, because he knew that I was favorably 
known, and what I wrote was likely to be believed. He resolved to 
destroy my character, even if he had to resort to false swearing to 
do it. He was apprised of my intended journey to Rochester, 
where his true conduct would be known. As I have before stated, I 
tried to get a settlement with him before I left home, and I put off 
my intended journey a week or two longer for that purpose; but to 
no effect. I at last started for Rochester. I got sixteen miles on 
my journey, where I had some business to transact for the Colony, 
such as giving the Rev. James Sharpe, our newly appointed Agent, 
his credentials. L. was there. As soon as he saw his successor 
clothed with the necessary power to prosecute the object of his mis- 
sion, he (L.) made oath that I was indebted to him in the sum of 
one hundred and sixty dollars, and had me arrested as an abscond- 
ing debtor, thinking that my short acquaintance would prevent my 
giving sufficient bail; but in that he was disappointed. I declared 
the oath that L. took, wherein he swore that I owed him $160, to be 
a falsehood. It has been since tried by twelve men as Jurors of the 
country, and I got judgment against him. He (L.) then swore that 
I owed him $70—$50, for rent and $20 for that note, which, it will 
be recollected, I got from Mr. Cole. The reason why he sued me for 
the note was, to make his conduct appear consistent. After he sued 
me for $160, I then gave the $20 note against L. that I got of Mr. 
Cole, to A. Talbot, Esq. for collection; and I hold his receipt for 
the same. Then I went on my intended journey, done my business, 
and returned to Wilberforce. Ever since my return, L. has been 
trying to blast my reputation, so that he can go out with his false- 
hoods and collect money in the name of the poor, and put it in his 
own pocket. He (L.) found that he had got himself in a trap by 
false swearing in two instances above named. In order to make 
things appear in his favor, he went before the Grand Jury, who are 
bound to hear but one side of the case, and swore that the note was 
feloniously taken from his house ; which I pronounce as base a per- 
jury as ever was committed by any wretch that ever disgraced the 
walls of a State Prison. 
AUSTIN STEWARD. 
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I certify that I have read the foregoing letter, and believe it to be 
a fair statement of facts. As far as regards the note obtained 
from Cole, I feel confident that Mr. Steward came by it in a 
proper manner. I have taken cognizance of the matter as a 
Magistrate. I believe Steward to be an honest, well conducted 
man. A. TALBOT, J. P. 
London, 13th March, 1833. 

WILBerFrorce, March, 1833. 

FRIEND GARRISON—We saw in your paper a publication signed 
by the notorious Israel Lewis, in which he calls the lawfully consti- 
tuted Board of Managers of this Colony, ‘a few disaffected men of 
the Colony.’ Sir, if you knew one half of the baseness of character 
of that Israel Lewis, you never would have admitted into your pa- 
per, which may emphatically be called the guardian of the black 
man, his libellous publication. In order that you may judge of the 
correctness of his statement, we shall send herewith the proceedings 
of a public meeting. It is at all times painful to us as a people, poor 
and despised as we are, and struggling for existence, to be called 
upon to record acts of unfaithfulness in those of our own color. 
But we have no other alternative left; we are compelled to go for- 
ward and publish Lewis’ conduct to the world; and this we do out 
of no personal enmity, but as a duty we owe to this infant settle- 
ment, and also to our numerous friends every where, and, in so 
doing, we believe we have taken the only safe and sure path. The 
inhabitants of Wilberforce are peaceable, industrious and happy, 
with a few exceptions; and they say by their votes that Israel Lewis 
should be removed from the Agency of this Colony, and that for 
good cause. 

1. Israel Lewis never has rendered a satisfactory account for 
the money that he has received to relieve the wants of our poor, but 
has spent it in the most prodigal manner at the taverns and other 
public houses. 

2. He has run into debt wherever he could, without, in our opin- 
ion, any reasonable probability of paying, and thereby brought a 
reproach upon us as a people. 

3. Israel Lewis, who ought to be the guardian and protector of 
his colored brethren, is the first to cheat them in order that he may 
live in idleness; and to effect this, he will stop at nothing, no matter 
how base! how ungenerous! how unrighteous! 
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Israel Lewis would be glad to make the public believe that he is 
doing every thing in his power for the benefit of his colored breth- 
ren. Indeed, friend Garrison, to hear Lewis talk about exerting 
himself for an injured people, reminds us of the Devil chiding sin. 

Let us review the ground, and see what this mighty man Lewis 
has done for his much oppressed colored brethren. Has he bought 
any land in Wilberforce? We answer, no—not one foot. Has Is- 
rael Lewis founded any schools at Wilberforce with the thousands 
of dollars he has drawn out of a generous public in the States? We 
answer, no. What then has he done of such great importance for 
the colored people? We answer, he has collected money and basely 
squandered it away ; and shut the door where good might have been 
done for our colored friends. 

Resolved, That the conduct of Israel Lewis is disgraceful in the 
extreme, in pretending that there is no Board of Managers at Wil- 
berforce. 

Resolved, That we know that all that Lewis has published is so 
completely void of truth, that it needs no refutation where he is 
known. 

Resolved, That the foregoing, together with these resolutions, be 
sent on to Messrs Garrison and Knapp, to be inserted in the Libera- 
tor. 

AUSTIN STEWARD, Chairman, 

JOSEPH TayLor, Secretary. 

PuHituie Harris, JNO. WHITEHEAD, WM. BELL, PETER BuTLER, 
SAMUEL PETERSON. 


WILBerFrorce, March 12, 1833. 

At a large and respectable meeting of the inhabitants of Wilber- 
force, to take into consideration certain libellous publications signed 
by the notorious Israel Lewis and published in the Liberator, Mr 
Lisbon Wine was called to the chair, and Mr Joseph Murry was ap- 
pointed Secretary. 

Whereas, the recent conduct of Israel Lewis, more especially 
since his removal from the Agency of this Colony, is ridiculous in 
the highest degree ; and whereas, his scandalous conduct in attack- 
ing the character of one of our most respectable fellow-citizens, calls 
for the animadversion of every honest man— 

Resolved, That we must have other testimony than that of Is- 
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rael Lewis, a man who has been dealing in falsehoods by wholesale 
ever since he has been known in this country, before we can for a 
moment believe him even upon his oath. 

Resolved, That we highly approve of the course pursued by the 
Board, in standing for the rights of the settlement. We are satis- 
fied they have not lost sight of the great object for which they came 
to Wilberforce, viz. the melioration of our colored brethren. 

Resolved, That no man, who has the good of our colored breth- 
ren at heart, can, after residing at Wilberforce, and reviewing with 
an impartial eye the conduct of Lewis, give him his support. 

Resolved, That we have an unshaken confidence in the fidelity of 
the Rev. James Sharpe. 

Resolved, That the African Canadian Colonization Company is 
a sheer fabrication, got up to gull the public out of money for indi- 
vidual purposes, by Israel Lewis. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be signed by the 
Chairman and Secretary, and sent to Messrs Garrison & Knapp, to 
be published in the Liberator. 

LISBON WINE, Chairman, 

JosEPH Murry, Secretary. 





Whereas, a Settlement has recently been formed in the District 
of London, in the province of Upper Canada, called the Wilberforce 
Settlement, which Settlement is intended as an asylum for persons 
of color, who may be enabled to emigrate from the United States 
of America— 

And whereas, the said Settlement now consists of nearly 200 
persons who, in the month of July last, elected a Board for the 
management of its affairs, and the adoption of such measures as 
might be deemed expedient for the support, maintenance and re- 
spectability of the said Settlement— 

And whereas, the said Board, having full power so to do, did 
nominate, constitute and appoint Israel Lewis as Agent to the Set- 
tlement, with power and authority to solicit subscriptions and con- 
tributions for the said Settlement, from all persons desirous of pro- 
moting the cause of universal emancipation— 

And whereas, the said Board, having good cause to suppose that 
the said Israel Lewis hath not faithfully discharged the trust re- 
posed in him by the said Board, have now dismissed him from the 
Agency aforesaid, and have in his stead appointed the Rev. James 
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Sharpe to do and perform all duties which by virtue of the apr 
pointment aforesaid, did appertain to the office of Agent in the per- 
son of the aforesaid Lewis— 

Now know all men by these presents, that I, Austin Steward, 
Chairman of the said Board of Management, having power and 
authority so to do, do nominate, constitute and appoint the said 
Rev. James Sharp to fill the office of Agent for the said Settlement, 
with full power and authority to solicit from the humane and be- 
nevolent such contributions as they may feel disposed to make, in 
order to enable the said Settlement to build a place of worship, erect 
and endow schools, and relieve the needy and destitute among them. 
And whatever this my said Agent shall do in the premises, (the 
settlement having full faith and confidence in him,) shall have the 
same force and effect in law and equity as if I, as chairman of the 
said Board, were personally present. 

In testimony whereof, I do hereunto set my hand, and affix my 
seal, at London, in the District of London, and Province of Upper 
Canada, in presence of the undersigned witnesses. 

Signed, sealed and delivered in presence of Edward Allen Talbot 
and Ross Robertson, at London aforesaid, this twenty-ninth day 
of May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-two. 

A. STEWARD.” 

E. A. Tabor, J. P. 

Ross RoBErTSoNn. 

London District, U. C. 


TO THE COLORED CITIZENS OF BOSTON. 


Gentlemen and Brethren: 

At a publie meeting held by you on the 11th of Sept. to express 
your sentiments relative to the late ‘Clerical Appeal,’ you author- 
ized your Chairman and Secretary to sign its doings, and to for- 
ward a copy to the Liberator, N. E. Spectator, and the Colored 
American at New York, with a request to have them published. 
No time was lost, on our part, in conformity to the orders of that 
meeting; and we state with much satisfaction, that both the Liber- 
ator and Spectator gave publicity to those proceedings agreeably 
to request. But, alas! the Colored American, to our great mortifi- 


12 Liberator, April 13, 1833. 
25 
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cation, has excluded them from its columns, though it is the pro- 
fessed organ of the colored population of this country, as set forth 
in its prospectus. No one could have persuaded you into the be- 
lief, that such would have been the conduct of that paper, especially 
as it receives, at your hands, such liberal patronage. We leave it 
to your own sense of duty and of self-respect to say, how you will 
regard this extraordinary procedure. For ourselves, we do not 
conceive that the editor of the American has the slightest grounds 
for objecting to the insertion of your proceedings; for if he did not 
entirely approve of them, he might have accompanied them with his 
objections; and, moreover, we deny that any responsibility at- 
taches to an editor, where official signatures are appended to a 
document. He is as free from blame in that case, as though it were 
a mere advertisement. 

What has been assigned as a reason for suppressing your doings, 
is worse than none; and the editor himself must be conscious of this 
fact. But the refusal is serviceable to you, since it has plainly dis- 
closed the policy of that paper. You have now tested it. 

The prospectus of the American sets forth, that it would be the 
organ, through which the colored man should freely and fearlessly 
utter his sentiments—‘Its columns will always be the organ of 
your wishes and feelings, and the proper medium for laying your 
claims before the public.’ Thus much for the promise But a few 
months have elapsed, and, behold! it is recreant to its pledge. The 
editor says, he wishes not to take sides in the little differences upon 
the non-essentials of abolitionism among our ‘dear friends,’ as he 
would have it. How doctors disagree! He treats it as a small mat- 
ter; but the ‘clerical five’ deemed it of sufficient importance to sever 
the cord which bound them and Garrison together. 

Again—he refuses to publish the very proceedings upon which 
he has commented. Howunmanly! He goes further still, and tells 
us to withdraw any communication we may have sent to the Liber- 
ator. Nay, more—he requests its editor to advise us on these 
points; as though Mr. Garrison would advise us to join those who 
are treacherous to our cause! This is adding insult to injury. In 
smothering our doings from the public gaze, he shows that a spirit 
of jealousy or of fear reigns somewhere. A servile spirit ought to 
be despised. By this very policy, do the South shut out abolition 
publications from their cities. This is what might be justly termed 
‘furnishing food for the devil ;’ a better proof of which we need not, 
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than the rejoicing of our enemies at the act. Had we been desirous 
of receiving the instructions suggested by the editor of the Ameri- 
ean, (and we believe we are yet sane men,) we certainly should have 
sought it prior to the passage of our resolutions. We desired none 
but those dictated by our own judgment. 

We are mistaken in your character as Bostonians, if you do not 
regard that paper as being no longer a free organ of the colored 
man, and frown with disapprobation upon its illiberal treatment. 
As to WituiAmM Luoyp GarrRIsoN, we of all others know best how to 
appreciate his labors. Every day brings with it fresh proofs of his 
exalted worth. Here he first promulgated his principles, from 
which there has been no deviation. Here his voice of thunder was 
first lifted up for God and Liberty. We have been at his side ‘in 
the dark hour of trial. We have seen his patience tested, and wit- 
nessed his manly fortitude and untiring zeal. We feel that his and 
our interests are one—that we must rise or fall together. His suf- 
ferings, which have been many, are yet fresh in our recollections ; 
and to forsake him when our friendship is most needed, is an insult 
to our understandings to demand it. But, thanks be to God, 
brethren, he has all your confidence, and the best affections of your 
hearts; and no human efforts can wrest them from him. In his 
honesty, courage and fidelity, do you glory, and in his presence 
your hearts leap for joy. And now, in conclusion—may the God 
upon whom he relies for support and success render both you and 
him mutually prosperous and happy, is the prayer of '* 

Your obt. fellow serv’ts. 
J. B. CUTLER, Chairman. 

J. T. Hitton, Sec’y.1** 


This letter of H. H. Garnett shows how the fugitive 
slave, taught to think of his former condition as deplorable 
and encouraged to struggle for the emancipation of his 
fellowmen in bondage, often differed from the abolitionist, 


13'The newspaper here under criticism was owned and edited by Negroes. 
In January, 1837, it appeared as the Week'y Advocate, the second newspaper 
in the United States edited by a Negro, Freedom’s Journal being the first. 
On March 4, 1837, the name of the Weekly Advocate was changed to the 
Colored American. Mr. Phillip A. Bell was the proprietor, and Charles Beu- 
nett Ray was the editor. It was against these gentlemen that this complaint 
was lodged. 

13a Liberator, Oct. 6, 1837. 
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who, after all, never took kindly to the idea of allowing Ne- 
groes to figure conspicuously in devising the ways and 
means to promote the antislavery cause. The address re- 
ferred to was so revolutionary and radical, however, that 
the Negro convention called upon to consider it refused to 
give it sanction. 


To Mrs. Maria W. Chapman. 


NOVEMBER 17th, 1843. 
RESPECTED MADAM: 

Some time ago you wrote an article in the Liberator, condem- 
natory of the National Convention of colored people, which was 
held in the city of Buffalo, in the month of August last. I should 
have sent a reply, ere this time, had I not been engaged so much in 
the cause of freedom, since the appearance of your article. I must 
confess that I was exceedingly amazed to find that I was doomed to 
share so much of your severity, to call it nothing else. And, up to 
this moment, I have not been able to understand the motives which 
led you to attack my character as you have in the paper referred to. 
I am a stranger to you, comparatively, and whatever of my public 
life has come to your notice, you have seen nothing impeachable. 
I was born in slavery, and have escaped, to tell you, and others, 
what the monster has done, and is still doing. It, therefore, aston- 
ished me to think that you should desire to sink me again to the 
condition of a slave, by forcing me to think just as you do. My 
crime is, that I have dared to think, and act, contrary to your 
opinion. I ama Liberty party man—you are opposed to that party 
—far be it from me to attempt to injure your character because 
you cannot pronounce my shibboleth. While you think as you do, 
we must differ. If it has come to this, that I must think and act as 
you do, because you are an abolitionist, or be exterminated by your 
thunder, then I do not hesitate to say that your abolitionism is ab- 
ject slavery. Were I a slave of the Hon. George McDuffie, or 
John C. Calhoun, I would not be required to do anything more than 
to think and act as I might be commanded. I will not be the slave 
of any person or party. I am a Liberty party man from choice. 
No man ever asked me to join that party; I was the first colored 
man that ever attached his name to that party, and you may rely 
upon my word, when I tell you I mean ‘to stand.’ 
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You likewise adopt all that E. M. Marsh, of Buffalo, has said of 
the Convention and myself. I shall not attempt to say anything 
more than this, in regard to him. My friend, Mr. March, is a man 
of a very unstable mind. He is one thing to-day, and another 
thing to-morrow. He was once a Liberty man, but he is now a no- 
church and no-government man. I never saw such an unfair state- 
ment penned by a man calling himself a Christian. Every thing 
that he has written, is either false, or exaggerated. I have no more 
to say of him—I leave him alone in his glory. But I am sorry that 
you have echoed his false allegations. I am sorry that all the old 
organization journals have likewise echoed that libellous report. 

But the address to the slaves you seem to doom to the most fiery 
trials. And yet, madam, you have not seen that address—you have 
merely heard of it; nevertheless, you criticised it very severely. 
You speak, at length, of myself, the author of the paper. You 
say that I ‘have received bad counsel.’ You are not the only per- 
son who has told your humble servant that his humble productions 
have been produced by the ‘counsel’ of some anglo-saxon. I have 
expected no more from ignorant slaveholders and their apologists, 
but I really looked for better things from Mrs. Maria W. Chapman, 
an anti-slavery poetess, and editor pro tem. of the Boston Liber- 
ator. I can think on the subject of human rights without ‘counsel,’ 
either from the men of the West, or the women of the East. My 
address was read to but two persons, previous to its presentation at 
Buffalo. One was a colored brother, who did not give me a single 
word of counsel, and the other was my wife; and if she did counsel 
me, it is no matter, for ‘we twain are one flesh.’ In a few days I 
hope to publish the address, then you can judge how much treason 
there is in it. In the mean time, be assured that there is one black 
American who dares to speak boldly on the subject of universal 
liberty. I am, very respectfully, 

Your servant, 
HENRY HIGHLAND GARNET. 

25, Liberty-street, Troy, N. Y." 


FROM ROBERT PURVIS, ESQ. 


Byserry, Philadelphia Co..,) 
August 22, 1853. 
DEAR FRIEND GARRISON—I see by ‘Frederick Douglass’s Paper’ 
of the 12th instant, that I am most maliciously referred to by its 


14 Liberator, Dec. 3, 1843. 
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editor. Now you were present at the meeting in Boston where I 
made a few remarks, by way of explanation of something our 
friend Remond had said, in which I made no allusion whatever to 
Douglass, as you can testify; nor did I, as you can bear witness, 
exhibit any ‘gall’ in relation to the ‘National Council.’ Whatever 
opinion I expressed,—and the right to express an opinion I pre- 
sume is still left me,—was properly and becomingly done, as I sup- 
posed, without offending any one present or absent from the meet- 
ing. I beg you would say so much for me through your paper. 
As touching the matter of the ‘blood-stained riches’ to which this 
shameless ingrate and base slanderer alludes, I have but to say, 
that my father (from whom I inherited my property) was never a 
slaveholder—that he made his money as a merchant, by honest 
mercantile pursuits—and was known while living as a friend and 
benefactor of the free and enslaved colored man, (as there are now 
living witnesses to testify.) My own early detestation of slavery 
was owing, doubtless, to the seeds implanted in my bosom by my 
revered parent, by furnishing me with Dr. Torrey’s Portraiture of 
Slavery, and the work entitled ‘Sandford and Merton.’ But why 
pursue this matter? A life’s consistent hatred of slavery in every 
form, a willingness, to the best of my ability, to do and suffer with 
my oppressed brethren, to maintain a reputation ‘unspotted be- 
fore the world,’ and thereby live down the calumnies of the enemies 
of our race, is, in the fury and violence of this meanly ambitious 
man and foulmouthed slanderer, of no account. To gratify his 
ire, and serve his bitter and malignant spirit, I am pronounced as 
being ‘practically an enemy of the colored people.’ 
Yours, ever and truly, 


ROBERT PURVIS.*® 





The Inberator said on Dee. 16, 1853: 


‘Either he must 
Confess himself wondrous malicious, 
Or be accused of folly.’—CorIoLaNus. 


In his paper of the 9th instant, Freperick Dovua.ass occupies 
twelve columns in reply to sundry brief articles in the Pennsylvania 
Freeman, Anti-Slavery Standard, Bugle, and Liberator, respect- 
ing his feelings and attitude towards his old friends and associates 


15 Liberator, Sept. 16, 1853. 
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in the cause of emancipation. Such portions of it as relate to the 
other journals referred to, we leave them to dispose of as they may 
think proper. We quote all that is personal to us, in addition to 
a considerable portion of Mr. D’s exordium; and from this sample, 
our readers can easily infer what the remainder must be. 

The history of the Anti-Slavery struggle has been marked by 
instances of defection, alienation, apostacy, on the part of some of 
its most efficient supporters for a given time; but by none more 
signal, venomous, or extraordinary, than the present. Mr. Dovue- 
LASS now stands self-unmasked, his features flushed with passion, 
his air scornful and defiant, his language bitter as wormwood, his 
pen dipped in poison; as thoroughly changed in his spirit as was 
ever ‘arch-angel ruined,’ and as artful and unscrupulous a schis- 
matic as has yet appeared in the abolition ranks. 

Having long endeavored, by extreme forbearance, to avoid any 
collision with him; having omitted in many cases to make even a 
passing reference to what we deemed unworthy of his position; 
having criticised, with brevity and moderation, some very objec- 
tionable articles from his pen, only because we could not be true 
to our convictions of duty, if we suppressed the expression of our 
surprise and sorrow; and having no feelings of personal animosity 
to gratify ; we have no intention to make a protracted rejoinder in 
the present case, but shall submit the whole matter, in a very few 
words, to the impartial judgment of all who take any interest in 
the controversy. 

It is difficult to believe that the author of the article of ‘enor- 
mous’ length and character, now under consideration, is the FREp- 
ERICK DouGLass once so manly, generous, and faithful. The trans- 
formation—or, rather, the revelation—is the most astounding and 
severely painful event in our experience; and ‘the end is not yet.’ 
He now assumes an attitude which is eliciting the warmest en- 
comiums from the most malignant enemies of the Anti-Slavery 
movement, and which is undisguisedly hostile to his old companion 
in arms. No marvel, therefore, that he can speak of the ‘Garri- 
sonians’ with as much flippaney as any of our pro-slavery con- 
temners; or that he can aver, ‘Word-wise, these Garrisonians are 
my best friends—deed-wise, I have no more vigilant enemies’; or 
that he is able to say of the ‘ReruGe or OpprREssIon,’ that, ‘of late, 
it has become about the best part of Mr. Garrison’s paper, and 
about which nobody cares a single straw ;’ or that he can utter the 
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monstrous untruth, that ‘a fierce and bitter warfare’ is waged 
against him, ‘under the generalship of William Lloyd Garrison,’ 
with a view to destroy his anti-slavery usefulness!! 

The untruthfulness of Mr. D. is matched only by his adroitness 
in striving to excite popular sympathy, as though he were a poor 
innocent lamb, about to be torn in pieces by a pack of famished 
wolves! Though he is the aggressor, he affects to have made no 
effort even in self-defence, and whiningly says—‘I shall be silent 
no longer (!) The impunity allowed to my adversaries, by my 
silence, like all other submission to wrong, has failed to soften the 
heart of the wrong-doers (!) They have waxed more arrogant as 
I have waxed humble’ (!) ‘Gerrit Smith is an independent na- 
tion. Alas! I am but a rebel. While those against whom I have 
rebelled would treat with Mr. Smith, they would hang me.’ Again 
—‘I had reason to know that prejudice against color—yes, prej- 
udice against my race, would be invoked, as it has been invoked, 
on the side of my adversaries (!)—and in all the likelihoods of the 
case, the question between me and my old friends would be decided 
in this ease as between white and black—in favor of the former, 
and against the latter—the white man to rise, as an injured bene- 
factor, and the black man to fall, as a miserable ingrate’ (!) 
Again—‘ The spectacle of a rich (!) and powerful (!) organization, 
largely provided with the appliances of moral warfare, is now seen 
marshalling its forces, its presses, and its speakers, for the moral 
extermination of one humble, solitary individual (!!!)—for the 
purpose of silencing, and putting to open shame, a fugitive slave, 
(!) simply because that fugitive slave has dared to differ from 
that Society, or from the leading individuals in it, as to the manner 
in which he shall exercise his powers for the promotion of the anti- 
slavery cause, and the elevation of the free people of color in the 
United States (!!) Again—‘The hatchet of fratricidal war is up- 
lifted ; nay, it is now flung at the head of its appointed victim, with 
the combined force of three strong arms, and with the deadly aim 
of three good marksmen’ (!!!) And this is his estimate of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, its presses, and its speakers! Now, 
as a specimen of low cunning and malignant defamation, we have 
never seen this surpassed. It is too palpable to need a single word 
in reply, and we should be lost to all self-respect to treat it as 
worthy of serious consideration. 

Mr. Douglass sneers at the regret expressed by us, and others, 
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at the necessity of noticing his hostile assaults, and scoffingly says 
—‘They have had to overcome mountains of reluctance in getting 
at me; and it is amazing, considering the ruggedness of these moun- 
tains, that they ever succeeded in crossing their Alpine heights!’ 
If this does not indicate either that we have never, in his opinion, 
been. his true friends, or that, ever selfish and untrue himself, he 
is incapable of experiencing the pang of misplaced confidence and 
disappointed friendship, we know not how to interpret language. 
In either case, it places him in a most unenviable position. 

Jaundiced in vision, and inflamed with passion, he affects to 
regard us as the ‘disparager’ (!) of the colored race, and artfully 
endeavors to excite their jealousy and opposition by utterly per- 
verting the meaning of our language. We said, that ‘the Anti- 
Slavery cause, both religiously and politically, has transcended the 
ability of the sufferers from American slavery and prejudice, as a 
class, to keep pace with it, or to perceive what are its demands, or 
to understand the philosophy of its operations’—meaning by this, 
that the cause requires religious and political sacrifices, which, ‘as 
a class,’ they do not yet see, or, seeing, are not yet prepared to 
make, even though they are the victims to be delivered—and also 
meaning that what was at first supposed to be local, is now seen to 
have a world-wide bearing, and must be advocated upon world- 
wide principles, irrespective of complexional differences. There 
is nothing really or intentionally invidious in a statement like this: 
and yet, how does Mr. Douglass treat it? ‘The colored man,’ he 
says, ‘ought to feel profoundly grateful for this magnificent com- 
pliment to their high moral worth and breadth of comprehension, 
so generously bestowed by William Lloyd Garrison! Who will 
doubt, hereafter, the natural inferiority of the negro, when the 
great champion of the negroes’ rights thus broadly concedes all that 
is claimed respecting the negro’s inferiority by the bitterest de- 
spisers of the negro race’!!! Now, if this were blundering stupid- 
ity, it might readily be pardoned; but it is unmitigated baseness, 
and therefore inexcusable. 

Again we said—‘It does not follow, that, because a man is or 
has been a slave, or because he is identified with a class meted out 
and trodden under foot, therefore he will be the truest to the cause 
of human freedom’—a truism which nothing can make plainer. 
Yet Mr. Douglass presumes upon the color of his skin to vindicate 
his superior fidelity to that cause, and to screen himself from 
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criticism and rebuke! This trick cannot succeed. Of the colored 
people he says—‘ What is theory to others, is practice to them. 
Every day and hour is crowded with lessons to them on the sub- 
ject, to which the whites, as a class, are strangers.’ Very true— 
but what then? Does it indicate the same regard for universal 
justice, for those who are oppressed to desire to gain their freedom, 
as it does for others, not of their complexion, and not involved in 
their suffering, to encounter deadly perils and make liberal sacri- 
fices in seeking their liberation? The former may be animated by 
motives limited to a narrow selfishness; the latter must be actuated 
by feelings of disinterested benevolence and world-wide philan- 
thropy. Once, Mr. Douglass would have promptly recognized this 
distinction ; now, beneath the blackness of his skin he is attempting 
to hide the blackness of his treachery. 

How low he has fallen is further indicated by his despicable 
insinuation— Even Charles L. Remond, who was scarcely recog- 
nized as one of the ‘tried’ and ‘true,’ when poor, has, since making 
himself well off by marriage, rapidly risen in Boston favor’! Is 
not this at once the acme of absurdity, the extreme of falsehood, 
and the lowest depth of moral debasement? When Frederick 
Douglass was ‘poor,’ and in utter obscurity, and not as now every 
where visible, was he a stranger to ‘Boston favor,’ and was nothing 
done to raise him up to respectability and influence? But this is 
to hint that he is destitute of grateful emotions—and gratitude is 
something about which he does not like to be reminded. 

So, too, when he speaks of the faithful, intelligent and worthy 
Wituiam C. New as ‘a hanger-on’ and ‘a pitiful tool’—and of 
OLIVER JOHNSON as ‘not caring two straws about Christ’s precepts’ 
in regard to peace, whom he (Douglass) would be the first to assas- 
sinate, if he believed it right to kill his enemies, as he has not ‘a 
more malignant enemy than Mr. Johnson is giving proof of being’ 
—he reveals a state of mind as frightful as it is deplorable. 

Referring to the Rev. Dr. Campbell, of the British Banner, he 
says, ‘There is not a man in England, whose friendship I more 
highly prize, or of whose commendation I ought to be more proud’ ; 
and his Banner he places at the head of all other journals for its 
‘moral courage, true manliness, high independence, steadfast adher- 
ence to the right, and to the cause of progress’—the last attributes 
to be attributed to that venomous, Ishmaelitish and really pro- 
slavery sheet. There is not a more unfair disputant or a more un- 
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scrupulous defamer at the head of the press, than this same dog- 
matical, quarrelsome, and double-dealing Dr. Campbell. The 
American Anti-Slavery Society and The Liberator have not a more 
malignant and outrageous assailant abroad than himself; and if 
he were in this country, we have no more doubt that he would be 
found on the side of pro-slavery conservatism, and a holder of 
slaves if a resident of the South, than we have of the position of 
Franklin Pierce. The fact that Mr. Douglass deems it an honor 
to be complimented by such a man, is another melancholy proof of 
the loss of his integrity to the Anti-Slavery cause. 

A word in regard to our allusion to a bad adviser in Mr. D’s 
printing-office, whom we accused of exerting a pernicious influence 
upon his mind and judgment, and ‘causing much unhappiness in 
his own household.’ That last allusion was not meant unkindly, 
nor intended to imply any thing immoral; but, though it is strictly 
true, and we could bring a score of unimpeachable witnesses in 
Rochester to prove it, we regret it was made, as it had no relevancy. 
Our only object in referring to that nameless ‘adviser’ was, to 
indicate to such inquirers as our Chicago correspondent, that there 
had been secret causes at work to alienate Mr. Douglass from his 
old associates, and we felt bound to throw out the intimation as a 
clue to much that would be otherwise inexplicable to those not 
familiar with the facts in the case. Mr. D. says—I am profoundly 
grateful for the eminent services of that ‘‘adviser,’’ in opening my 
eyes (/) to many things connected with my anti-slavery relations, 
to which I had before been partially blind.’ That tells the whole 
story, and is all we care to extort. In what condition his vision 
now is—and whether in slumbering in the lap of a prejudiced, 
sectarian Delilah, he has not at last enabled the pro-slavery Philis- 
tines to ascertain the secret of his strength, cut off his locks, and 
rejoice over his downfall—we leave our readers and the uncom- 
promising friends of the Anti-Slavery cause to judge. 


REPLY OF MR. WM. C. NELL. 


The last number of ‘Frederick Douglass’s Paper’ contains some 
editorial references to myself. 

Ist. ‘Mr. Nell, (who) goes grumbling about in private that he 
ought to have been successor in the anti-slavery office in Boston to 
Henry W. Williams, and complained that he, a colored man, was 
pushed out of employment to make way for Mr. Walleut,’ &¢. &e. 
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To be brief. This version of the matter is a false one, as my 
friends can bear testimony. 

As to his second charge, that the printed copy of my speech at 
the Boston meeting ‘was essentially different from that made on 
the oceasion,’ it would be an easy matter to prove it to be also false; 
but though much remains unsaid, I shall content myself with this 
denial. 

These wrongs should be righted where perpetrated, in the col- 
umns of ‘ Frederick Douglass’s Paper ;’ but as its Editor has ignored 
all candor and magnanimity towards me, the prospect of any 
change in that respect is a hopeless one. 

What I have said and done, touching this controversy, has been 
prompted solely by that fidelity which I have cherished for the 
anti-slavery cause since its advent in Boston in 1831; and as a 
looker-on, when not a participant, from that time to the present. 
I have borne allegiance to PRINCIPLES, rather than to MEN; and 
whether good or ill betide me, I shall not shrink from any responsi- 
bility which the position legitimately demands of me. 


WILLIAM C. NELL. 
Boston, December 12th, 1853. 


Ill. Lerrers or Staves to ForMER OwNeErRS 


Closely connected with what the fugitive thought of his 
former condition should be presented the thought of the 
fugitives years thereafter in writing to their former mas- 
ters. 

FREDERICK DOUGLASS TO HIS MASTER. 


THomas AULD: 

Smr—The long and intimate, though by no means friendly re- 
lation which unhappily subsisted between you and myself, leads 
me to hope that you will easily account for the great liberty which 
I now take in addressing you in this open and public manner. The 
same fact may possibly remove any disagreeable surprise which 
you may experience on again finding your name coupled with mine, 
in any other way than in an advertisement, accurately describing 
my person, and offering a large sum for my arrest. In thus drag- 
ging you again before the public, I am aware that I shall subject 
myself to no inconsiderable amount of censure. I shall probably 
be charged with an unwarrantable, if not a wanton and reckless 
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disregard of the rights and proprieties of private life. There are 
those North as well as South who entertain a much higher respect 
for rights which are merely conventional, than they do for rights 
which are personal and essential. Not a few there are in our 
country, who, while they have no scruples against robbing the 
laborer of the hard earned results of his patient industry, will be 
shocked by the extremely indelicate manner of bringing your name 
before the public. Believing this to be the case, and wishing to 
meet every reasonable or plausible objection to my conduct, I will 
frankly state the ground upon which I justify myself in this in- 
stance, as well as on former occasions when I have thought proper 
to mention your name in public. All will agree that a man guilty 
of theft, robbery, or murder, has forfeited the right to conceal- 
ment and private life; that the community have a right to subject 
such persons to the most complete exposure. However much they 
may desire retirement, and aim to conceal themselves and their 
movements from the popular gaze, the public have a right to ferret 
them out, and bring their conduct before the proper tribunals of 
the country for investigation. Sir, you will undoubtedly make the 
proper application of these generally admitted principles, and will 
easily see the light in which you are regarded by me, I will not 
therefore manifest ill temper, by calling you hard names. I know 
you to be a man of some intelligence, and can readily determine 
the precise estimate which I entertain of your character. I may 
therefore indulge in language which may seem to others indirect 
and ambiguous, and yet be quite well understood by yourself. 

I have selected this day on which to address you, because it is 
the anniversary of my emancipation; and knowing of no better 
why, I am led to this as the best mode of celebrating that truly im- 
portant event. Just ten years ago this beautiful September morn- 
ing, yon bright sun beheld me a slave—a poor, degraded chattel— 
trembling at the sound of your voice, lamenting that I was a man, 
and wishing myself a brute. The hopes which I had treasured up 
for weeks of a safe and successful escape from your grasp, were 
powerfully confronted at this last hour by dark clouds of doubt 
and fear, making my person shake and my bosom to heave with the 
heavy contest between hope and fear. I have no words to describe 
to you the deep agony of soul which I experienced on that never 
to be forgotten morning—(for I left by daylight.) I was making 
a leap in the dark. The probabilities, so far as I could by reason 
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determine them, were stoutly against the undertaking. The pre- 
liminaries and precautions I had adopted previously, all worked 
badly. I was like one going to war without weapons—ten chances 
of defeat to one of victory. One in whom I had confided, and one 
who had promised me assistance, appalled by fear at the trial 
hour, deserted me, thus leaving the responsibility of success or 
failure solely with myself. You, sir, can never know my feelings. 
As I look back to them, I can scarcely realize that I have passed 
through a scene so trying. Trying however as they were, and 
gloomy as was the prospect, thanks be to the Most High, who is ever 
the God of the oppressed, at the moment which was to determine 
my whole earthly career. His grace was sufficient, my mind was 
made up. I embraced the golden opportunity, took the morning 
tide at the flood, and a free man, young, active and strong, is the 
result. 

I have often thought I should like to explain to you the grounds 
upon which I have justified myself in running away from you. I 
am almost ashamed to do so now, for by this time you may have 
discovered them yourself. I will, however, glance at them. When 
yet but a child about six years old, I imbibed the determination to 
run away. The very first mental effort that I now remember on 
my part, was an attempt to solve the mystery, Why am I a slave? 
and with this question my youthful mind was troubled for many 
days, pressing upon me more heavily at times than others. When 
I saw the slave-driver whip a slave woman, cut the blood out of her 
neck, and heard her piteous cries, I went away into the corner of 
the fence, wept and pondered over the mystery. I had, through 
some medium, I know not what, got some idea of God, the Creator 
of all mankind, the black and the white, and that he had made the 
blacks to serve the whites as slaves. How he could do this and be 
good, I could not tell. I was not satisfied with this theory, which 
made God responsible for slavery, for it pained me greatly, and I 
have wept over it long and often. At one time, your first wife, 
Mrs. Lucretia, heard me singing and saw me shedding tears, and 
asked of me the matter, but I was afraid to tell her. I was puzzled 
with this question, till one night, while sitting in the kitchen, I 
heard some of the old slaves talking of their parents having been 
stolen from Africa by white men, and were sold here as slaves. 
The whole mystery was solved at once. Very soon after this my 
aunt Jinny and uncle Noah ran away, and the great noise made 
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about it by your father-in-law, made me for the first time ac- 
quainted with the fact, that there were free States as well as slave 
States. From that time, I resolved that I would some day run 
away. The morality of the act, I dispose as follows: I am myself; 
you are yourself ; we are two distinct persons, equal persons. What 
you are, I am. You are a man, and so am I. God created both, 
and made us separate beings. I am not by nature bound to you, or 
you tome. Nature does not make your existence depend upon me, 
or mine to depend upon yours. I cannot walk upon your legs, or 
you upon mine. I cannot breathe for you, or you for me; I must 
breathe for myself, and you for yourself. We are distinct per- 
sons, and are each equally provided with faculties necessary to our 
individual existence. In leaving you, I took nothing but what be- 
longed to me, and in no way lessened your means for obtaining an 
honest living. Your faculties remained yours, and mine became 
useful to their rightful owner. I therefore see no wrong in any 
part of the transaction. It is true, I went off seeretly, but that 
was more your fault than mine. Had I let you into the secret, 
you would have defeated the enterprise entirely; but for this, I 
should have been really glad to have made you acquainted with my 
intentions to leave. 

You may perhaps want to know how I like my present condi- 
tion. I am free to say, I greatly prefer it to that which I occupied 
in Maryland. I am, however, by no means prejudiced against the 
State as such. Its geography, climate, fertility and products, are 
such as to make it a very desirable abode for any man; and but for 
the existence of slavery there, it is not impossible that I might 
again take up my abode in that State. It is not that I love Mary- 
land less, but freedom more. You will be surprised to learn that 
people at the North labor under the strange delusion that if the 
slaves were emancipated at the South, they would flock to the 
North. So far from this being the case, in that event, you would 
see many old and familiar faces back again to the South. The 
fact is, there are few here who would not return to the South in the 
event of emancipation. We want to live in the land of our birth, 
and to lay our bones by the side of our fathers’; and nothing short 
of an intense love of personal freedom keeps us from the South. 
For the sake of this, most of us would live on a crust of bread and 
a cup of cold water. 

Since I left you, I have had a rich experience. I have occupied 
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stations which I never dreamed of when a slave. Three out of the 
ten years since I left you, I spent as a common laborer on the 
wharves of New Bedford, Massachusetts. It was there I earned 
my first free dollar. It was mine. I could spend it as I pleased. 
I could buy hams or herring with it, without asking any odds of 
any body. That wasa precious dollar tome. You remember when 
I used to make seven or eight, or even nine dollars a week in Balti- 
more, you would take every cent of it from me every Saturday 
night, saying that I belonged to you, and my earnings also. I 
never liked this conduct on your part—to say the best, I thought 
it a little mean. I would not have served you so. But let that 
pass. I was a little awkward about counting money in New Eng- 
land fashion when I first landed in New Bedford. I like to have 
betrayed myself several times. I caught myself saying phip, for 
fourpence ; and at one time a man actually charged me with being 
a runaway, whereupon I was silly enough to become one by run- 
ning away from him, for I was greatly afraid he might adopt 
measures to get me again into slavery, a condition I then dreaded 
more than death. 

I soon, however, learned to count money, as well as to make it, 
and got on swimmingly. I married soon after leaving you: in 
fact, I was engaged to be married before I left you; and instead of 
finding my companion a burden, she was truly a helpmeet. She 
went to live at service, and I to work on the wharf, and though we 
toiled hard the first winter, we never lived more happily. After 
remaining in New Bedford for three years, I met with Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, a person of whom you have possibly heard, as he is pretty 
generally known among slaveholders. He put it into my head that 
I might make myself serviceable to the cause of the slave by de- 
voting a portion of my time to telling my own sorrows, and those 
of other slaves which had come under my observation. This was 
the commencement of a higher state of existence than any to which 
I had ever aspired. I was thrown into society the most pure, en- 
lightened and benevolent that the country affords. Among these 
I have never forgotten you, but have invariably made you the topic 
of conversation—thus giving you all the notoriety I could do. I 
need not tell you that the opinion formed of you in these circles, is 
far from being favorable. They have little respect for your hon- 
esty, and less for your religion. 

But I was going on to relate to you something of my interesting 
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experience. I had not long enjoyed the excellent society to which 
I have referred, before the light of its excellence exerted a benefi- 
cial influence on my mind and heart. Much of my early dislike of 
white persons was removed, and their manners, habits and customs, 
so entirely unlike what I had been used to in the kitchen-quarters 
on the plantations of the South, fairly charmed me, and gave me a 
strong disrelish for the coarse and degrading customs of my former 
condition. I therefore made an effort so to improve my mind and 
deportment, as to be somewhat fitted to the station to which I 
seemed almost providentially called. The transition from degrada- 
tion to respectability was indeed great, and to get from one to the 
other without carrying some marks of one’s former condition, is 
truly a difficult matter. I would not have you think that 1 am 
now entirely clear of all plantation peculiarities, but my friends 
here, while they entertain the strongest dislike to them, regard me 
with that charity to which my past life somewhat entitles me, so 
that my condition in this respect is exceedingly pleasant. So far 
as my domestic affairs are concerned, I can boast of as comfortable 
a dwelling as your own. I have an industrious and neat companion, 
and four dear children—the oldest a girl of nine years, and three 
fine boys, the oldest eight, the next six, and the youngest four years 
old. The three oldest are now going regularly to school—two can 
read and write, and the other can spell with tolerable correctness 
words of two syllables: Dear fellows! they are all in comfortable 
beds, and are sound asleep, perfectly secure under my own roof. 
There are no slaveholders here to rend my heart by snatching them 
from my arms, or blast a mother’s dearest hopes by tearing them 
from her bosom. These dear children are ours—not to work up 
into rice, sugar and tobacco, but to watch over, regard, and protect, 
and to rear them up in the nurture and admonition of the gospel— 
to train them up in the paths of wisdom and virtue, and, as far as 
we can to make them useful to the world and to themselves. Oh! 
sir, a slaveholder never appears to me so completely an agent of 
hell, as when I think of and look upon my dear children. It is then 
that my feelings rise above my control. I meant to have said more 
with respect to my own prosperity and happiness, but thoughts and 
feelings which this recital has quickened unfits me to proceed fur- 
ther in that direction. The grim horrors of slavery rise in all their 
ghastly terror before me, the wails of millions pierce my heart, and 
chill my blood. I remember the chain, the gag, the bloody whip, 
26 
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the death-like gloom overshadowing the broken spirit of the fet- 
tered bondman, the appalling liability of his being torn away from 
wife and children, and sold like a beast in the market. Say not 
that this is a picture of fancy. You well know that I wear stripes 
on my back inflicted by your direction ; and that you, while we were 
brothers in the same church, caused this right hand, with which I 
am now penning this letter, to be closely tied to my left, and my 
person dragged at the pistol’s mouth, fifteen miles, from the Bay 
side to Easton to be sold like a beast in the market, for the alleged 
crime of intending to escape from your possession. All this and 
more you remember, and know to be perfectly true, not only of 
yourself, but of nearly all of the slaveholders around you. 

At this moment, you are probably the guilty holder of at least 
three of my own dear sisters, and my only brother in bondage. 
These you regard as your property. They are recorded on your 
ledger, or perhaps have been sold to human flesh mongers, with a 
view to filling your own ever-hungry purse. Sir, I desire to know 
how and where these dear sisters are. Have you sold them? or are 
they still in your possession? What has become of them? are they 
living or dead? And my dear old grand-mother, whom you turned 
out like an old horse, to die in the woods—is she still alive? Write 
and let me know all about them. If my grandmother be still alive, 
she is of no service to you, for by this time she must be nearly eighty 
years old—too old to be cared for by one to whom she has ceased to 
be of service, send her to me at Rochester, or bring her to Philadel- 
phia, and it shall be the crowning happiness of my life to take care 
of her in her old age. Oh! she was to me a mother, and a father, so 
far as hard toil for my comfort could make her such. Send me my 
grandmother! that I may watch over and take care of her in her old 
age. And my sisters, let me know all about them. I would write 
to them, and learn al! I want to know of them, without disturbing 
you in any way, but that, through your unrighteous conduct, they 
have been entirely deprived of the power to read and write. You 
have kept them in utter ignorance, and have therefore robbed them 
of the sweet enjoyments of writing or receiving letters from absent 
friends and relatives. Your wickedness and cruelty committed in 
this respect on your fellow-creatures, are greater than all the stripes 
you have laid upon my back, or theirs. It is an outrage upon the 
soul—a war upon the immortal spirit, and one for which you must 
give account at the bar of our common Father and Creator. 

The responsibility which you have assumed in this regard is 
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truly awful—and how you could stagger under it these many years 
is marvellous. Your mind must have become darkened, your heart 
hardened, your conscience seared and petrified, or you would have 
long since thrown off the accursed load and sought relief at the 
hands of a sin-forgiving God. How, let me ask, would you look 
upon me, were I some dark night in company with a band of hard- 
ened villains, to enter the precincts of your elegant dwelling and 
seize the person of your own lovely daughter Amanda, and carry 
her off from your family, friends and all the loved ones of her 
youth—make her my slave—compel her to work, and I take her 
wages—place her name on my leger as property—disregard her per- 
sonal rights—fetter the powers of her immortal soul by denying her 
the right and privilege of learning to read and write—feed her 
coarsely—clothe her scantily, and whip her on the naked back occa- 
sionally ; more and still more horrible, leave her unprotected—a 
degraded victim to the brutal lust of fiendish overseers, who would 
pollute, blight, and blast her fair soul—rob her of all dignity—de- 
stroy her virtue, and annihilate all in her person the graces that 
adorn the character of virtuous womanhood? I ask how would you 
regard me, if such were my conduct? Oh! the vocabulary of the 
damned would not afford a word sufficiently infernal, to express 
your idea of my God-provoking wickedness. Yet sir, your treat- 
ment of my beloved sisters is in all essential points, precisely like the 
case I have now supposed. Damning as would be such a deed on 
my part, it would be no more so than that which you have com- 
mitted against me and my sisters. 

I will now bring this letter to a close, you shall hear from me 
again unless you let me hear from you. I intend to make use of 
you as a weapon with which to assail the system of slavery—as a 
means of concentrating public attention on the system, and deepen- 
ing their horror of trafficking in the souls and bodies of men. I 
shall make use of you as a means of exposing the character of the 
American chureh and clergy—and as a means of bringing this 
guilty nation with yourself to repentance. In doing this I enter- 
tain no malice towards you personally. There is no roof under 
which you would be more safe than mine, and there is nothing in 
my house which you might need for your comfort, which I would 
not readily grant. Indeed, I should esteem it a privilege, to set you 
an example as to how mankind ought to treat each other. 

I am your fellow man, but not your slave, 

FREDERICK DOUGLASS.’ 


16 Liberator, Sept. 22, 1848. 
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TO CAPT. THOMAS AULD, FORMERLY MY MASTER. 


No. 4 ALEXANDER St., ROCHESTER, | 
September 3d, 1849. f 

Dear Sir :—I propose to celebrate this, the 11th anniversary of 
my escape from your dominion, by addressing to you a friendly 
epistle on the subject of slavery. 

I do this partly with a view to the fulfilment of a promise I 
made you on this day one year ago, and partly to neutralize certain 
charges which I then brought against you. 

Ungrateful and unjust as you, perhaps, deem me, I should de- 
spise myself if I could wilfully malign the character even of a slave- 
holder ; and if, at any time, I have appeared to you guilty of such 
conduct, you have greatly misapprehended me. I can say, with a 
clear conscience, in all that I have ever written or spoken respecting 
yourself, I have tried to remember that, though I am beyond your 
power and control, I am still accountable to our common Father 
and Judge,—in the sight of whom I believe that I stand acquitted of 
all intentional misrepresentation against you. Of course, I said 
many hard things respecting yourself; but all has been based upon 
what I knew of you at the time I was a slave in your family. Of 
the past, therefore, I have nothing to take back; but information 
concerning you and your household, lately received, makes it unjust 
and unkind for me to continue the style of remark, in regard to 
your character, which I primarily adopted. I have been told by a 
person intimately acquainted with your affairs, and upon whose 
word I can rely, that you have ceased to be a slaveholder, and have 
emancipated all your slaves, except my poor old grandmother, who 
is now too old to sustain herself in freedom; and that you have 
taken her from the desolate hut in which she formerly lived, into 
your own kitchen, and are providing for her in a manner becoming 
a man and a Christian. 

This, sir, is good news; it is all the more gratifying to me, since 
it deprives the pro-slavery public of the North of what they deem a 
powerful argument against me, and the abolitionists generally. It 
proves that the agitation of the subject of slavery does not hinder, 
if it does not help, the emancipation of slaves at the South. I have 
been frequently told that my course would have an unfavorable in- 
fluence upon the condition of my friends and relatives in your pos- 
session; and the common argument against abolitionists may be 
stated as follows: Let slaveholders alone, and they will emancipate 
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their slaves; and that agitation only retards the progress of the 
slave’s liberation. It is alleged that the slaveholder is induced to 
clutch more firmly what is attempted to be wrested from him. To 
this argument, your case is a plain contradiction. If the effect of 
anti-slavery were such as is thus alleged, you would have been among 
the first to have experienced it ; for few slaveholders in this land have 
had a larger share of public exposure and denunciation than your- 
self; and this, too, from a quarter most calculated to annoy, and to 
provoke resentment. All this, however, has not prevented you from 
nobly discharging the high duty you owed alike to God and to the 
slaves in your possession. I congratulate you warmly, and I re- 
joice most sincerely, that you have been able, against all the sugges- 
tions of self-interest, of pride, and of love of power, to perform this 
act of pure justice and humanity. It has greatly increased my 
faith in man, and in the latent virtue even of slaveholders. I say 
latent virtue, not because I think slaveholders are worse than all 
other men, but because, such are the power and influence of educa- 
tion and habit upon even the best constituted minds, that they par- 
alyze and disorder, if not destroy their moral energy; and of all 
persons in the world, slaveholders are in the most unfavorable posi- 
tion for retaining their power. It would be easy for me to give you 
the reason of this, but you may be presumed to know it already. 

Born and brought up in the presence and under the influence of 
a system which at once strikes at the very foundation of morals, by 
denying—if not the existence of God—the equal brotherhood of 
mankind, by degrading one part of the human family to the condi- 
tion of brutes, and by reversing all right ideas of justice and of 
brotherly kindness, it is almost impossible that one so environed can 
greatly grow in virtuous rectitude. 

You, however, sir, have risen superior to these unhallowed in- 
fluences, and have added another striking proof to those already 
existing, that the heart of the slaveholder is still within the reach 
of the truth, and that to him the duty of letting ‘the oppressed go 
free,’ is not in vain. 

I shall no longer regard you as an enemy to freedom, nor to my- 
self—but shall hail you as a friend to both_—Before doing so, how- 
ever, I have one reasonable request to make of you, with which you 
will, I hope, comply. It is thus: That you make your conversion 
to anti-slavery known to the world, by precept as well as example. 
A publication of the facts relating to the emancipation of the slaves, 
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with the reasons that have led you to this humane act, would doubt- 
less prove highly beneficial to the cause of freedom generally—at 
the same time that it would place yourself in that high estimation 
of the public mind to which your generous conduct justly entitles 
you. I think you have no right to put your candle under a bushel. 
Your case is different in many respects from that of most repentant 
slaveholders. You have been publicly and peculiarly exposed be- 
fore the world for being a slaveholder; and, since you have ceased 
to be such, a just regard for your own standing among men, as well 
as a desire to promote the happiness of a deeply injured people, re- 
quires you to make known your sentiments on this important sub- 
ject. It would be truly an interesting and a glorious spectacle to 
see master and slave, hand in hand, laboring together for the over- 
throw of American slavery. I am sure that such an example would 
tell with thrilling effect upon the public mind of this section. We 
have already had the example of slaves and slaveholders side by side 
battling for freedom ; but we yet lack a master working by the side 
of his former slave on the anti-slavery platform. You have it in 
your power to supply this deficiency ; and if you can bring yourself 
to do so, you will attain a larger degree of happiness for yourself, 
and will confer a greater blessing on the cause of freedom, than you 
have already done by the generous act of emancipating your own 
slaves. With the example before me, I shall not despair of yet 
having the pleasure of giving you the right hand of fellowship on 
the anti-slavery platform. 

Before closing the present letter, I wish to set you right about a 
matter which is, perhaps, of small importance to yourself, but is of 
considerable consequence to me. 

In your letter, written three years ago, to Mr. A. C. C. Thomp- 
son, of Wilmington, respecting the validity of my narrative, you 
complained that I failed to mention your intention to emancipate 
me at the age of 25. The reason of this failure is as follows: You 
will remember that your promise to emancipate me preceded my 
first attempt to escape; and that you then told me that you would 
have emancipated me, had I not made the attempt in question. If 
you ask me why I distrusted your promise in the first instance, [ 
could give you many reasons; but the one that weighed most with 
me was the passage of a law in Maryland, throwing obstructions in 
the way of emancipation; and I had heard you refer to that law as 
an excuse for continuing your slaves in bondage ; and, supposing the 
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obstructions alluded to might prove insuperable barriers to my free- 
dom, I resolved upon flight as the only alternative left me short of 
a life of slavery. I hope this explanation will be satisfactory. I 
do not regret what I have done, but rather rejoice in it, as well for 
your sake as mine. Nevertheless, I wish to be fairly understood, 
and have, therefore, made the explanation. 

I shall here conclude this letter, by again expressing my sincere 
gratitude at the magnanimous deed with which your name is now 
associated—and by repeating the ardent hope that you will publicly 
identify yourself with the holy cause of freedom, to which, since I 
left your service, I have been most unremittingly devoting myself. 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Very respectfully yours, 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS.’ 


WILLIAM W. BROWN TO HIS MASTER. 


To Capt. ENocH Price, of St. Louis, Mo.: 


Sir,— When I left you fifteen years ago, I had not the most re- 
mote idea that I should ever correspond with you, either publicly 
or privately. But as this seems to be an age of progression, and 
reform the order of the day, I have taken the liberty of addressing 
you. Since we last parted, the world has made rapid advances in 
civilization. The principles of human rights have been to some 
extent discussed, and their blessings secured to a great portion of 
mankind. The amelioration of the condition of the human family 
seems to be the great idea of the present age. All Christendom is 
unsettled, and its ocean of mind is heaving and advancing towards 
the high mark of Christianity. Almost all the nations of the earth 
are discussing the rights of man. Not only the civilized, but the 
semi-civilized are acting under the guidance of the clearer light of 
the nineteenth century, and the higher motives of the present day. 

The subject to which I wish to call your attention is one with 
which you are intimately connected, namely, Chattel Slavery in 
the United States. The institution of slavery has been branded as 
infamous by the good and wise throughout the world. It is re- 
garded as an offence in the sight of God, and opposed to the best 
interests of man. Whatever in its proper tendency and general 
effect destroys, abridges, or renders insecure, human welfare, is 


17 Liberator, Sept. 14, 1849. 
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opposed to the spirit and genius of Christianity. There is a prov- 
erb, that no man can bind a chain upon the limb of his neighbor, 
without inevitable fate fastening the other end around his own 
body. This has been signally verified by the slaveholders of 
America. While they have been degrading the colored man, by 
enslaving him, they have become degraded themselves; in with- 
holding education from the minds of their slaves, they have kept 
their own children in comparative ignorance. The immoralities 
which have been found to follow in the train of slavery in all coun- 
tries and all ages, are to be seen in their worst forms in the Slave 
States of America. This is attributable to the degree of ignorance 
which is deemed necessary to keep the enslaved in their chains. It 
is a fact admitted by the American slaveholders themselves, that 
their slaves are in a worse state of heathenism than any other 
heathen in the civilized world. There is a constant action and re- 
action—the immoralities of the slave contaminate the master, the 
immoralities of the master contaminate the slave. The effects of 
the system are evident in the demeanor of the slaveholders. For 
example, they are proverbial for their want of courtesy to those 
who differ from them in opinion. They are noted for their use of 
the ‘bowie-knife,’ an instrument peculiar to the ‘peculiar institu- 
tion.’ Slaveholding parents sending their children to the free 
States to be educated, frequently find a difficulty in getting board- 
ing places for them, from the mere fact that they have been found 
to spread their vices among the children with whom they have 
associated in the free States, to such an extent that parents have 
often taken their children out of school on the introduction of the 
children of slaveholders. As deep and malignant as is the preju- 
dice in the free States against the colored people, there are those 
who would rather have the companionship of colored youths for 
their children, than the society of the sons of the most distinguished 
slaveholders in the South. 

These are the legitimate results of an institution, which sets at 
defiance the laws of God and the reason of man. Believe me, sir, 
it is from no wish of mine to hurt the feelings of yourself, or those 
with whom you are associated, that I give publicity to these facts. 
Connected as I am with the slaveholders of America by the blood 
that courses through my own veins, if I could I would throw the 
mantle of charity over the disgusting institution, and everything 
connected with it. But the duty I owe to the slave, to truth, and 
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to God, demands that I should use my pen and tongue so long as 
life and health are vouchsafed to me to employ them, or until the 
last chain shall fall from the limbs of the last slave in America and 
the world. 

Sir, you are a slaveholder, and by the laws of God and of na- 
ture, your slaves, like yourself, are entitled to ‘life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness,’ and you have no right whatever to de- 
prive them of these inestimable blessings which you claim for your- 
self. Your slaves have the same right to develope their moral and 
intellectual faculties that you have; but you are keeping them in 
a state of ignorance and degradation; and if a single ray of light 
breaks forth, and penetrates to their souls, it is in despite of your 
efforts to keep their minds obscured in mental darkness. 

You profess to be a Christian, and yet you are one of those who 
have done more to bring contempt upon Christianity in the United 
States, by connecting that religion with slavery, than all other 
causes combined. Were it not for slavery, the United States would 
be what they have long professed to be, but are not, the ‘land of 
the free, and the home of the brave.’ The millions in Europe, who 
are struggling for political and religious liberty, have looked in 
vain to the United States for sympathy. The Americans, busily 
engaged in spreading slavery over new territory, and thereby forg- 
ing chains for the limbs of unborn millions, are not in the position 
to sympathise with the oppressed in other countries. America has 
her Red Republicans, as well as her black slaves; their hands are 
erimsoned with the blood of their victims. If the atrocities recently 
practised upon defenceless women in Austria make the blood run 
cold through the veins of the humane and good throughout the 
civilized world, the acts committed daily upon the slave women of 
America should not only cause the blood to chill, but to stop its 
circulation. 

In behalf of your slaves, I ask you, in the name of the God 
whom you profess to worship, to take the chains from their limbs, 
and to let them go free. It is a duty that you owe to God, to the 
slave, and to the world. You are a husband:—lI ask you then to 
treat the wives of your slaves as you would have your own com- 
panion dealt with. You are a father:—I ask you, therefore, to 
treat the children of your slaves as you would have your own 
legitimate offspring treated. When you take your own child upon 
your knee, and thank God that no one can snatch it from you, and 
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place it upon the auction block, and sell it to the highest bidder, 
think of the children that you have sold from their parents. When 
you look upon your own parents, sisters and brothers, and feel 
thankful that you are kept in safety together, think of him who 
now addresses you, and remember how you, with others, tore from 
him a beloved mother, an affectionate sister, and three dear brothers, 
and sold them to the slave trader, to be carried to the far South, 
there to be worked upon a cotton, sugar or rice plantation, where, 
if still living, they are now wearing the galling chains of slavery. 
By your professed love of America, I conjure you to use your in- 
fluence for the abolition of an institution which has done a thousand 
times more to blacken the character of the American people, and 
to render the name of their boasted free republic more odious to 
the ears of the friends of human freedom throughout the world, 
than all their other faults combined. I will not yield to you in 
affection for America, but I hate her institution of slavery. I love 
her, because I am identified with her enslaved millions by every tie 
that should bind man to his fellow-man. The United States has 
disfranchised me, and declared that I am not a citizen, but a chat- 
tel: her Constitution dooms me to be your slave. But while I feel 
grieved that I am alienated and driven from my own country, I 
rejoice that, in this land, I am regarded as a man. I am in Eng- 
land, what I can never be in America, while slavery exists there. 

Sir, you may not be pleased with me for speaking to you in so 
plain a manner; but in this I have only done my duty. See that 
you do yours! 

I am, Sir, with all due respect, 
WM. WELLS BROWN.'® 
London, Nov. 23d, 1849. 


LETTER TO REV. J. W. LOGUEN, FROM HIS OLD 
MISTRESS. 


The Liberator said on April 27, 1860: 


The following letter was received a day or two since by Rev. 
Mr. Loguen, of this city, from his old mistress ‘way down in Ten- 
nessee.’ The old lady is evidently ‘hard up,’ financially, and at- 
tempts to frighten her former servant into the payment of $1,000 
as ‘hush money.’ We imagine she sent to the wrong man, as Mr. 


18 Liberator, Dec. 14, 1849. 
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Loguen needs no ‘bill of sale’ to secure himself from capture in this 
section of the State. Besides his own stalwart arm, he has hosts 
of friends who would make this region too hot to hold the man- 
hunters who would venture on such an errand as the old lady hints 
at in her somewhat singular epistle. Her lamentations about the 
old mare are decidedly funny, (we may add womanly,) and all the 
misfortunes of the family are traced directly to the eseape of 
‘Jarm.’ But here is her letter: 


Maury County, State of Tennessee, } 
Feb. 20, 1860. if 


To Jarm:—lI now take my pen to write you a few lines, to let 
you know how we all are. I am a eripple, but I am still able to 
get about. The rest of the family are all well. Cherry is as well 
as common. I write you these lines to let you know the situation 
we are in,—partly in consequence of your running away and steal- 
ing Old Rock, our fine mare. Though we got the mare back, she 
never was worth much after you took her;—and, as I now stand 
in need of some funds, I have determined to sell you, and I have 
had an offer for you, but did not see fit to take it. If you will send 
me one thousand dollars, and pay for the old mare, I will give up 
all claim I have to you. Write to me as soon as you get these lines, 
and let me know if you will accept my proposition. In consequence 
of your running away, we had to sell Abe and Ann and twelve 
acres of land; and I want you to send me the money, that I may 
be able to redeem the land that you was the cause of our selling, 
and on receipt of the above-named sum of money, I will send you 
_ your bill of sale. If you do not comply with my request, I will 
sell you to some one else, and you may rest assured that the time 
is not far distant when things will be changed with you. Write to 
me as soon as you get these lines. Direct your letter to Bigbyville, 
Maury County, Tennessee. You had better comply with my re- 
quest. 

I understand that you are a preacher. As the Southern people 
are so bad, you had better come and preach to your old acquaint- 
ances. I would like to know if you read your Bible. If so, can 
you tell what will become of the thief if he does not repent? and, 
if the blind lead the blind, what will the consequence be? I deem 
it unnecessary to say much more at present. A word to the wise 
is sufficient. You know where the liar has his part. You know 
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that we reared you as we reared our own children; that you was 
never abused, and that shortly before you ran away, when your 
master asked you if you would like to be sold, you said you would 


not leave him to go with any body. 
SaRAH LOGUE. 


MR. LOGUEN’S REPLY. 


Syracuse, (N. Y.) March 28, 1860. 


Mrs. SaraH Logue: Yours of the 20th of February is duly re- 
ceived, and I thank you for it. It is a long time since I heard 
from my poor old mother, and I am glad to know that she is yet 
alive, and, as you say, ‘as well as common.’ What that means, I 
don’t know. I wish you had said more about her. 

You are a woman; but, had you a woman’s heart, you never 
could have insulted a brother by telling him you sold his only re- 
maining brother and sister, because he put himself beyond your 
power to convert him into money. 

You sold my brother and sister, Abe and Ann, and twelve acres 
of land, you say, because I ran away. Now you have the un- 
utterable meanness to ask me to return and be your miserable 
chattel, or, in lieu thereof, send you $1000 to enable you to redeem 
the land, but not to redeem my poor brother and sister! If I were 
to send you money, it would be to get my brother and sister, and 
not that you should get land. You say you are a cripple, and 
doubtless you say it to stir my pity, for you knew I was susceptible 
in that direction. I do pity you frem the bottom of my heart. 
Nevertheless, I am indignant beyond the power of words to express, 
that you should be so sunken and cruel as to tear the hearts I love 
so much all in pieces; that you should be willing to impale and 
crucify us all, out of compassion for your poor foot or leg. 
Wretched woman! Be it known to you that I value my freedom, 
to say nothing of my mother, brothers and sisters, more than your 
whole body; more, indeed, than my own life; more than all the 
lives of all the slaveholders and tyrants under heaven. 

You say you have offers to buy me, and that you shall sell me 
if I do not send you $1000, and in the same breath and almost in 
the same sentence, you say, ‘You know we raised you as we did our 
own children.” Woman, did you raise your own children for the 
market? Did you raise them for the whipping-post? Did you 
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raise them to be driven off, bound to a coffle in chains? Where are 
my poor bleeding brothers and sisters? Can you tell? Who was 
it that sent them off into sugar and cotton fields, to be kicked and 
euffed, and whipped, and to groan and die; and where no kin can 
hear their groans, or attend and sympathize at their dying bed, or 
follow in their funeral? Wretched woman! Do you say you did 
not do it? Then I reply, your husband did, and you approved the 
deed—and the very letter you sent me shows that your heart ap- 
proves it all. Shame on you! 

But, by the way, where is your husband? You don’t speak of 
him. I infer, therefore, that he is dead; that he has gone to his 
great account, with all his sins against my poor family upon his 
head. Poor man! gone to meet the spirits of my poor, outraged 
and murdered people, in a world where Liberty and Justice are 
Masters. 

But you say I am a thief, because I took the old mare along 
with me. Have you got to learn that I had a better right to the 
old mare, as you eall her, than Mannasseth Logue had to me? Is 
it a greater sin for me to steal his horse, than it was for him to rob 
my mother’s cradle, and steal me? If he and you infer that I for- 
feit all my rights to you, shall not I infer that you forfeit all your 
rights tome? Have you got to learn that human rights are mutual 
and reciprocal, and if you take my liberty and life, you forfeit your 
own liberty and life? Before God and high heaven, is there a law 
for one man which is not a law for every other man? 

If you or any other speculator on my body and rights, wish to 
know how I regard my rights, they need but come here, and lay 
their hands on me to enslave me. Did you think to terrify me by 
presenting the alternative to give my money to you, or give my 
body to slavery? Then let me say to you, that I meet the proposi- 
tion with unutterable scorn and contempt. The proposition is an 
outrage and an insult. I will not budge one hair’s breadth. I will 
not breathe a shorter breath, even to save me from your persecu- 
tions. I stand among a free people, who, I thank God, sympathize 
with my rights, and the rights of mankind; and if your emissaries 
and venders come here to re-enslave me, and escape the unshrinking 
vigor of my own right arm, I trust my strong and brave friends, in 
this city and State, will be my rescuers and avengers. 

Yours, &e., J. W. Loauen. 
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IV. Anonymous LETTERS AND OTHERS 


In the newspapers there often appeared anonymous let- 
ters which decidedly differed from such of today. A Negro 
signing his name to a document attacking an institution pro- 
tected by the laws of the country was in danger almost any- 
where in this country before the Civil War. The failure to 
sign his name was not always due to a lack of courage but 
rather to the desire for self-preservation, the first law of 
nature. Such letters as these, then, are valuable in deter- 
mining what the Negro was feeling and thinking at that 
time. 


To the Editor of the Liberator. 


ESTEEMED F'RIEND—I have perused, with infinite pleasure, the 
first and second number of the new-born infant, with the above 
title. How sweetly sounds the name in the ears of every descendant 
of Africa! 

As I am one of that unfortunate people for whom you have 
volunteered both life and fortune to redeem, if possible, from their 
present state of degradation to a rank among the rest of mankind; 
I cannot but feel interested in every thing touching their cause. 
It was, therefore, with no small sensation of joy, that I beheld this 
instrument of good, referred to above, established in this metrop- 
olis; especially as it is to be particularly devoted to the cause of 
my depressed race throughout the United States. The word Liber- 
ator, which character your paper assumes, is a phrase highly dis- 
tinguished, if I rightly understand its meaning. May it be as 
influential in the accomplishment of its object, as that mighty spirit 
which it breathes; and as eminent and popular in its character, as 
is the illustrious name which it bears. May your appearance in 
this city prove as fruitful as the coming of Titus into Macedonia. 

That heaven has given you ability to perform the work in which 
you are engaged, is not questioned even by your most bitter op- 
ponents. Agreeing with them and all others in this fact, it is not 
to be supposed that I am attempting to render aid in any of your 
editorial labors; for I would by no means flatter myself with the 
capacity, though my will be ever so good. The principle, therefore, 
by which I have been governed in making these remarks, springs 
alone and purely from a deep-felt sense of gratitude, and a strong 
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desire of your final success in your undertaking. And should you, 
through the blessing of God, be successful in this most noble enter- 
prise, my greatest hope, my strongest desire, and sincerest and best 
wishes will truly be answered. Thus will great good be done to the 
African race, and more honor to your country than all that which 
has been acquired by military exploits. 

I see, however, before you, a mountain over which you have to 
travel, steep and dark, and pregnant with deep-rooted prejudice of 
long duration. I am also happy to see that you have measured out 
the ground, and estimated the cost, and are going onward clothed 
in Paul’s spirit of perseverance, and carrying along with you the 
courage of Leonidas, the Grecian hero. May your success be like 
that of Gideon of old; may there arise a Howard, a Clarkson, and 
a Sharpe, to give you aid in removing that foul stain, slavery, from 
your country’s Constitution. And may all this be done without 
bloodshed. For though I advoeate, like yourself, the doctrine of 
universal emancipation, and am anxious, with the rest of my breth- 
ren, for our just rights and the enjoyment of those inestimable 
blessings which the providence of God has allotted to the human 
race; yet I am very far from wishing a second St. Domingo warfare 
in the United States. I wish, therefore, that the spirit of the Egyp- 
tians may not long reign in America. But it is my hope that the 
eyes of this people will shortly be opened to their true interest, by 
opening the prison doors and letting the oppressed go free. 

I do, therefore, sincerely and devoutly hope, that by the force 
of truth, sound and mild reasoning, many will come up to your 
assistance in this great work of human rights, of which we are not 
so ignorant as many have supposed. 

Public opinion is a masterly engine; and I hope you will secure 
it in your present enterprise; for to have both wind and tide to 
steer against, is a task not easily managed. But to tell you what 
you already know is no news at all; and as I place great confidence 
in the sincerity of your intention, I doubt not that you will pursue 
the best course for the furtherance of the cause which you espouse. 
I believe your motive to be far more noble and pure than what your 
enemies have asserted it to be. I believe, also, that your eyes are 
fastened upon the good of your country, as much so as it is upon 
liberating the descendants of Africa. And may the wisdom of a 
holy God direct your pen; and may his grace enable you to move 
human pride and prejudice before you, as the darkness moves be- 
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fore the rising sun! I invoke the blessings of God upon the new- 
born infant, as I term it. I implore his holy benediction upon 
your labor of benevolence, hoping it may flourish before you like 
the green bay-tree, and be as a handful of corn upon the tops of 
the mountain, whose fruits shall shake like Lebanon. I invoke his 
peace to dwell with you forever; and may you be earried along in 


the current of his Holy Spirit. A Man or Cotor. 


DEATH OF WALKER. 


To the Editor of the Liberator. 

Sm—Having been prompted, by the inquiries of the Journal & 
Tribune, to make some researches respecting the circumstances of 
the death of Walker, author of a flagitious pamphlet, so called; I 
have spared no pains to obtain correct information relative thereto. 
The result has not been very satisfactory to me, and probably will 
not be to the public. 

The most I can learn is, that some one or more, recently from 
the south, spread a report in this city that a reward of $3000 was 
offered by southern planters to any one who would take the life of 
Walker. The report is believed by many of our population, who 
have no higher source of intelligence, to be true. Many well- 
informed persons of color there are, however, who have a strong 
suspicion that Walker came to his end otherwise than by a usual 
visitation of the Providence of God. Whether their suspicion be 
groundless or not, is a question—a question, too, under circum- 
stances hard to be answered. In eases of law, presumptive evi- 
dence, I believe, is valid. Why not in this case? Were I asked, 
what is the presumptive evidence? I should answer, Prejudice— 
Pride—Avarice—Bigotry—in a word, the self-love of a wicked 
country, which outweigh all civil, moral and religious principles 
contained therein. If murder and robbery, with their correspond- 
ent evils, are practised by the refined part of society, ought it to 
be thought a wonder that a man, like Walker, should fall a victim 
to the vengeance of the public? Is it not well known by indi- 
viduals, that the whole country has set the example for them for 
centuries, by imbruing their hands in innocent blood? Is it not the 
language of the country to every individual, ‘GO AND DO LIKEWISE’? 


A Co.orep BostTontiANn.?® 


19 Liberator, Jan, 22, 1831. 
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To the Editor of the Liberator. 


Sir—I have received and read with great satisfaction the first 
two numbers of the Liberator, with the exception of the notice you 
have taken of Walker’s Appeal, which production I have ever been 
opposed to (1)—opposed to, in the first place, not because he is a 
man of color, but because I do not believe that he wrote it; for the 
matter brought forward in said pamphlet is the result of more read- 
ing than could have fallen to the lot of that man, and, at the same 
time, have left him so vulgar as he has been represented to me. 
(2)—Besides, sir, he could never have read all the authors quoted 
in his book, and seen of what true greatness consisted, and then 
bestowed such unbounded praise upon one whose name the political, 
the moral, and the religious world will be found equally indifferent 
about handing to those who may come after us (3)—To say nothing 
of the excellent criticisms upon the speeches of the most talented 
men of the age—all of which discover to us a greater degree of 
education than we have any reason to believe that he possessed. 

I am aware, sir, that I differ very widely from many of those 
with whom I stand intimately connected; for some of them are so 
infatuated as to believe it an inspired work. Such inspiration is 
passing strange with me. 

We are forbidden, by high authority, to do evil that good may 
come. Why then cast this firebrand so injudiciously among the 
stubble? Behold its injurious effects! In many of the southern 
states, the free people of color enjoyed some privileges and good 
situations, which not only afforded them the means of support but 
also of education—so that the rusty mind was daily becoming 
bright, and its brillianey beaming forth to the destruction of preju- 
dice. These privileges are now taken away. 

I am opposed to the pamphlet, therefore, in the second place, 
because I believe it to be at the bottom of the recent enactments of 
severe laws in the southern states, such as are too notorious to be 
mentioned. 

There is no man among us, who is more sensible of his political 
degradation than I am; but, at the same time, I am unwilling to 
resort to any dishonorable means of deliverance—such as Walker 
points out. LEo. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 21, 1831. 


(1) We know not wherein we differ from ‘Lo’ in his view of 
the pamphlet. We have repeatedly expressed our disapprobation 
27 
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of its general spirit. It contains, however, many valuable truths 
and seasonable warnings. 

(2) We are surprised at this incredulity. Mr Walker was per- 
sonally unknown to us; but we are assured, by those who intimately 
knew him, that his Appeal was an exact transcript of his daily con- 
versations; that, within the last four years, he was hurtfully inde- 
fatigable in his studies; that he was not ‘vulgar,’ either in manners 
or language; and that he was a blameless professor of religion. 
The historical facts which he has collected were too familiar to 
have required extraordinary research. Besides, the internal evi- 
dence of the pamphlet clearly substantiates its authorship. 

(3) We cannot find that there is any other individual extolled 
than the venerable and worthy bishop Richard Allen of Phila- 
delphia. Surely our correspondent cannot mean to deny him the 
tribute of merit which Mr Walker has bestowed ? *° 


To the Editor of the Inberator. 


Sir—I have read the several numbers of your excellent paper 
with much pleasure, and eannot refrain from tendering my sincere 
thanks to you for the active part that you have taken in behalf of 
myself and colored brethren of this country. 

That we are not treated as freemen, in any part of the United 
States, is certain. This usage, I should say, is in direct opposition 
to the Constitution ; which positively declares, that all men are born 
equal, and endowed with certain inalienable rights—among which 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

I would ask some of our pretended white friends, and the mem- 
bers of the American Colonization Society, why they are so inter- 
ested in our behalf as to want us to go to Africa? They tell us 
that it is our home; that they desire to make a people of us, which 
we can never be here; that they want Africa civilized ; and that we 
are the very persons to do it, as it is almost impossible for any 
white person to exist there. I deny it. Will some of those guar- 
dian angels of the people of color tell me how it is that we, who 
were born in the same city or state with themselves, can live any 
longer in Africa than they? I consider it the most absurd assertion 
that any man of common sense could make, unless it is supposed, 
as some have already said, that we are void of understanding. If 
we had been born on that continent, the transportation would be 


20 Liberator, Jan. 29, 1831. 
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another matter; but as the fact is the reverse, we consider the 
United States our home, and not Africa as they wish to make us 
believe ;—and if we do emigrate, it will be to a place of our own 
choice. 

I would also mention to the supporters of the Colonization So- 
ciety, that if they would spend half the time and money that they 
do, in edueating the colored population and giving them lands to 
cultivate here, and secure to them all the rights and immunities of 
freemen, instead of sending them to Africa, it would be found, in 
a short time, that they made as good citizens as the whites. Their 
traducers would hear of fewer murders, highway robberies, for- 
geries, &e. &e. being committed, than they do at present among sqgme 
of the white inhabitants of this country. 

If a man of color has children, it is almost impossible for him 
to get a trade for them, as the journeymen and apprentices gen- 
erally refuse to work with them, even if the master is willing, which 
is seldom the case. Even among laborers, there is a distinction. 
During the late snow storm, thousands of persons were employed in 
cleaning the gutters, leveling the drifts, &e. Among the whole 
number, ®* there was not a man of color to be seen, when hundreds 
of them were going about the streets with shovels in their hands, 
looking for work and finding none. I mention this fact merely to 
show what a great distinction exists, more or less, between the 
whites and blacks, in all classes—and as much among aliens who 
have been in this country three or four months, or perhaps a year, 
as any class of persons that I can mention. 

In bringing this subject to a close, I will only say, that I am 
under the impression that the time is not far distant, when the 
propheey which says, ‘ Ethiopia shall stretch forth her hand unto 
God,’ will be fulfilled. 

A CoLorRED PHILADELPHIAN.”! 

Philadelphia, Feb. 3, 1831. 


To the Editor of the Inberator. 


Smr—The total defeat of tyranny and noble triumph of liberty 
in some of the old countries, awaken in me sensations too strong to 
be suppressed. My soul is filled with joy to perceive that, instead 
of man’s continuing the protector or ruler of his fellow man, God 
alone will be the ruler over all. It is a sight pleasant indeed, to 


21 Liberator, Feb. 12, 1831. 
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witness the increasing liberality and wise policy which the whole 
continent of Europe is manifesting in relation to its governmental 
affairs. But, sir, my joy is still greater to know, that this mighty 
reformation has been effected not by deadly weapons, but by strict 
attention to education and an uplifted eye to the Deity. The heart 
of man is always rightly directed when his eyes are fixed upon God. 
Let the mind expand, and methinks the time will ere long arrive 
when there will not be a man, from the equator to the poles, whose 
soul will not burst forth in the strains of Homer, and shake the 
yoke of slavery from his neck as the lion ‘shakes the dew-drops 
from his mane.’ 

Nothing was ever more true, sir, than the sentiment put forth 
by Mr Jefferson in the Declaration of Independence, that all men 
are born free and equal ;—and there is no stronger proof of this 
truth, than to see, wherever an opportunity presents itself, the 
oppressed grasping the banner of liberty and breathing forth this 
sentiment in peals of thunder. That the spirit of liberty is born in 
the breast of every man is an undeniable truth: it is also true that 
the sensation accompanies him from his cradle to the grave; and 
though sometimes suppressed by the sword and bayonet, it often 
bursts forth, like the smoking voleano, striking terror into the heart 
of the oppressor. May its mighty power shake the pillars of op- 
pression until they crumble like ‘the baseless fabric of a vision.’ 

I glory, sir, in your general call to my brethren in the United 
States, to awake out of sleep; and as the trumpet is in Zion, so may 
your voice be in directing them to the vast importance of educating 
themselves and their children, in the true spirit of the gospel and 
the golden principles of liberty. 

I believe, sir, that the obtainment of our just rights depends 
more upon this, and devout supplications to God, than upon any 
other means. I know that God hears the prayers of the righteous; 
and if our people will devote themselves to piety and the study of 
useful knowledge, the Lord God will hear and answer their cries 
when they supplicate his throne. 

I earnestly entreat my brethren, then, to look up to Him from 
whence cometh their salvation; for he is able to save to the utter- 
most all that will come unto him. Awake and arise, my beloved 
brethren, nor linger so; but cast your eyes on Europe, and see for 
yourselves what has been recently accomplished in the march of 
mind. These things are truly the precious fruits of education. 
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Awake, then, and let your actions tell the world that you are men— 
the workmanship of a mighty God. O Capitien, Sancho, Vassa, 
Cugoana! send back your ambitious spirits into the bosoms of your 
brethren, that they may sweetly repose under the shadow of your 
wisdom, and meditate upon your virtues with great delight. 

A MAN or Co.or.”* 


To COLONIZATIONISTS. 


How long, oh! ye boasters of freedom, will ye endeavor to per- 
suade us, your derided, degraded fellow countrymen, to the belief 
that our interest and happiness are prized in high estimation among 
you? Be it known, that we are not all such misguided, deluded 
mortals as to be duped by your plans; that we will not suffer our- 
selves to become so infatuated as to ‘hurl reason from her throne,’ 
and succumb to your glittering, showy, dissimulating path to emi- 
nence. We spurn with contempt your unrighteous schemes, and 
point the finger of derision at your fruitless attempts. You have 
commenced them in a day, when liberty, justice and equality are 
claimed by almost all, as Nature’s rights; for behold! a beam of 
science, lucid as the sun, has divinely fallen upon the lightless 
intellects of a portion of that ignoble part of your fellow creatures, 
who have been so long the victims of your fell injustice and in- 
humanity. Would to God that conscience might subdue your ma- 
lignant prejudices. Tell us not that our condition can never be 
bettered in the land of our birth: you know it not. Make but the 
attempt in consecrating a portion of your time, talents and money 
upon us here, and you would soon find the cause of Afrie’s injured 
race vindicated by her descendants; and the day which now dawns 
would be speedily ushered into blazing light, declaring in its efful- 
gence the joyful sound of Liberty—Justice—Equality to all man- 
kind. 

Philadelphia. HANNIBAL.”® 


To the Editor of the Liberator. 


Smr—It is with additional pleasure that I have perused the 8th 
number of your useful and entertaining paper; and I am under the 
impression that it will meet with much encouragement in this city, 
as it is almost impossible for any persons of color, who feel inter- 
ested for themselves or posterity, to do otherwise than to subscribe 


22 Liberator, Feb. 19, 1831. 
23 Ibid., March 12, 1831. 
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to it, if they can possibly spare the price of subscription. It is a 
grand engine for us to make known our difficulties, deprivations, 
&e. that we have to encounter in these United States; and I hope 
the time is fast approaching, when we shall be able to boast that 
we have a press (solely to vindicate the cause of the people of color) 
in every State in the Union. I am heartily glad to hear that our 
friend and brother (Mr Stewart) is about to publish a paper in 
Albany, devoted to our cause. May the Lord bless him abundantly 
in his undertaking ; may he thrive in his editorial labors, like a tree 
planted by the water side; and may he meet with that encourage- 
ment, which will enable him to continue it as long as his life shall 
last. 

It is utterly impossible for me to proceed any further, without 
saying a few words concerning the Colonization Society, the advo- 
cates of which are more and more engaged in devising ways to rid 
the United States of the free people of color. Auxiliaries are form- 
ing in almost every city for the laudable purpose of raising funds 
to transport us across the wide Atlantic ocean to Africa, to breathe 
our last soon after, or perhaps before, we arrive. But I am fully 
convineed, that it is a matter of no consequence to the persons 
interested in that Society, and likely to. some who are not, what 
becomes of us after we leave the United States. All they are 
anxious for is, that we, who have the name of being freemen, (but 
who, I am sorry to say, are not treated as such,) should leave the 
country. Why do they not turn their minds to the slaveholders at 
the south, and solicit them to set their slaves free; and send such 
home again as have been stolen from Africa; and such as have not, 
educate and treat them as they ought to be in this free country? 
But no: it is the free people they want out of the way, and not the 
slaves; as they are perfectly aware that the latter are kept in fear 
generally. But the other class, they say, have too much liberty; 
and if they are not sent off, they will in time overrun the country. 
But if the whites will give us our rights, establish good schools for 
our children as well as theirs, give them trades, and encourage them 
after they have become masters of their business, they will have 
nothing to fear: they will find us as true to this our country and 
home, as any class of persons that do or shall hereafter exist in 
these United States—is the opinion of 

A CoLoRED PHILADELPHIAN.** 


Philadelphia, Feb. 28, 1831. 
24 Liberator, March 19, 1831. 
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To the Editor of the Liberator. 

Sir—It is with much pleasure that I now make the following 
remarks, which you are at liberty to publish, if you deem them 
worthy of an insertion in your excellent paper. It has been some 
time since I addressed you on any subject whatever; but in pe- 
rusing the 29th number of your paper, a paragraph attracted my 
attention, concerning the conduct of the slaves and other colored 
persons at the late fire in Fayetteville, N. C., which fire, I am under 
the impression, was a visitation from God, for their cruelty to our 
brethren which is inflicted upon them with the utmost rigor imag- 
inable. 

I was informed by a person from that place, (who was an eye- 
witness to what I am about to relate,) that in the very town where 
the fire was, he saw a free man of color, as he was termed, stripped 
and tied to a whipping post, before a great concourse of brutes in 
human shape, (with a few exceptions,) and there lacerated by an 
inhuman overseer till he was covered with blood; to such a degree, 
indeed, that it would have caused any person, who had not a heart 
of stone, to weep bitterly at the treatment he received. His crime 
was merely for passing a joke with one of his white neighbors, in 
this boasted land of liberty, which is termed by some, an asylum 
for the inhabitants of all foreign nations; but which, I am sorry to 
say, is the worst place for colored persons in the known world. 

When we take a retrospective view of things, and hear of almost 
every nation fighting for its liberty, is it to be expected that the 
African race will continue always in the degraded state they now 
are? No. The time is fast approaching when the words ‘Fight 
for liberty, or die in the attempt,’ will be sounded in every African 
ear throughout the world; and when he will throw off his fetters, 
and flock to the banner which will be then floating in the air with 
the following words inseribed upon it—‘Liberty or Death;’ and 
when they will die to a man sooner than be slaves any longer to 
persons (I am sorry to say) not so good as themselves, merely be- 
cause their skin is something of a darker hue than their own. O 
Liberty! sound delightful to every African ear! And when the 
sound has onee struck them, may they seize upon it as a drowning 
man would to anything that comes within his grasp, and never let 
go till they get that which they ought to have enjoyed ever since 
they have been in existence, but which has been torn from them by 
a set of persons who ean be termed nothing less than pirates. 
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The Colonization Society is still busy in trying to get free per- 
sons of color to embark for Africa, (but whom I would recommend 
to stay at home,) where almost every eight out of ten die by the 
time they get within sight of that land; and if they should by 
chance touch the shore, they do not exist but a short time, with 
very few exceptions. They tell us they want to better our condi- 
tion. What absurdity! If so, let them do it in America, and not 
in Africa. But no; their object is to rid this country of us, as they 
think we are getting too numerous, and that some time or other a 
collision may take place; but I assure them that if they will treat 
us as we consider we ought to be treated, they need never fear the 
least trouble from us. All we want is our rights, and these we will 
have. I may never live to see that joyful time; but I am fully 
persuaded that the time will come, when every colored man must 
and will have his liberty. 

In coming to a close, I am aware that if we look forward to the 
great ‘I Am’ for help, we shall never be in danger of falling like 
those who walk upon a line. If we keep our eyes fixed upon one 
point, we may step forward securely, and nothing shall molest or 
make us afraid. 

A CoLoRED PHILADELPHIAN.”** 

Philadelphia, July 28, 1831. 


TO THE PEOPLE OF COLOR. 
BY A COLORED LADY. 


On reading the painful account of the slave ship in the last 
Liberator, I am induced to write a few lines of encouragement to 
us as a people. Although it does seem to us, at times, as though 
we had more hardships and difficulties than we are able to bear,— 
deprived of almost every blessing and comfort which we see our 
white friends enjoying,—yet, reflection will show that we have 
every thing that can be called good in this world to encourage us. 
For God hath no respect of persons, but doth bless continually, both 
in temporal and spiritual blessings. God hath made the world, and 
all things that are init. The same God that made them, hath made 
us, and will save all who put their trust in him: therefore let us 
strive to put our trust in God, for he is able to deliver us from the 
power of the enemy, and from the bondage that is to come. For 
if a man doth gain the whole world, and lose his own soul, what 


24a Liberator, Aug. 20, 1831. 
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doth it profit him? Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt and where thieves do 
break through and steal; but lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through and steal. For the Seripture saith, 
‘whoso keepeth the law is a wise son.’ Although men may bind 
our bodies, they cannot bind our souls; for the Lord searcheth the 
heart, and knoweth all our need. Let us raise our hearts to God in 
prayer, that he would own and bless our souls. He doth delight to 
own and bless all those who put their trust in him. Better is it to 
be of a humble spirit with the lowly, than to divide the spoil with 
the proud; for he that handleth a matter wisely shall find good, 
end whoso trusteth in the Lord, happy is he; for the Lord is able 
to deliver us from evil, and from the hands of sinful men. That 
God who delivered Daniel from the lion’s den; who protected the 
three men in the fiery furnace, and did not suffer so much as a hair 
cf their head to be injured, is still the same. 

Better is a little with righteousness, than great revenues without 
right: for righteous lips are the delight of kings, and they love him 
that speaketh right. How much better is it to get wisdom than 
gold, and to get understanding rather than silver! For Wisdom 
saith, riches and honor are with me, yea, durable riches and right- 
eousness: my fruit is better than fine gold, and my revenue than 
choice silver; I lead in the way of righteousness, in the midst of the 
paths of judgment, that I may cause those that love me to inherit 
sustenance, and I will fill their treasures. 

Although the Lord doth comfort us, and deliver us from the 
cruel hands of the slaveholders, still we do sympathise with those 
of our friends in a southern clime: therefore let us as the heart of 
one person be united, and raise our hearts to God in humble prayer 
that he would send deliverance to the captives, and enlighten the 
hearts of the slaveholders, that they may see that they are bound 
as well as those whom they are still holding in bondage; yea, they 
are bound by Satan’s slavish chains. And I do awfully fear, that 
unless they quickly repent, and turn unto that God who doth have 
merey upon all men, they will sin away the day of grace. 

Can it be that they will buy and sell those who are as good, by 
nature, as themselves? Will they sell their souls for gold, which 
will profit them nothing in a dying hour? Look at the rich man in 
the gospel, who had much goods laid up for many years, and said 
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unto his soul, ‘Soul, take thine ease; eat, drink, and be merry.’ 
But the Lord said unto him, ‘Thou fool! this night thy soul shall 
be required of thee.’ Although he had great possessions, it could 
not save him from death; but, as we are informed, he died, and was 
buried ; and in hell he lifted up his eyes, being in torment, and cried 
for Lazarus that he would come and dip the tip of his finger in 
water, and cool his parched tongue, for he was tormented in the 
flame. 

It is my prayer to God, daily, that he would enlighten the hearts 
cf the children of men. Let us, my friends, begin with new en- 
gagedness to seek and serve God. Let us raise our hearts to him 
continually, that he would bless us as a nation; that he would let 
his holy spirit descend and rest upon us, and guide us in the way 
of all truth. For the high way of the upright is to depart from 
evil. He that keepeth his way preserveth his soul. For if faithful 
to God until death, we shall secure that crown of glory which will 
never fade away. Let us take the bible for the guide of our life, 
and so live that when called to die, we may die in peace, and rest 
in the arms of a crucified Redeemer. 

Middletown, July 29, 1831.75 


To the Editor of the Inberator. 


Srr—Permit a colored subscriber, and constant reader of your 
most valuable paper, to cast his mite into the casket of the Liber- 
ator. 

Acts xvii. 25. God hath made of one blood (take notice, ‘of 
one blood’—not white blood) all nations of men, (black and white, ) 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth. 

Now, it takes all sorts of people to make a world. What, then, 
ean be more preposterous than for any set of men to institute 
schemes for the transplantation of the colored sons of America, 
whom the God of nature has designed should fill up the vacancy 
intended for them on these happy shores of America? The hue of 
the people of color has been explained to denote intended subjec- 
tion. I do not think it worth while to engage (nor could I) in a 
philosophical speculation, respecting the origin of that variety of 
complexions, which now characterises our race; though all de- 
scended from the same parents, and parents too, whose color, we 
have every reason to believe, was neither white nor black, but a 
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medium between both; for the first was called Adam, which signi- 
fies a red man. Solomon, whose head was an epitome of the world’s 
wisdom, was a colored man. Esau was a man of color. Jethro 
and other illustrious men were men of color; and if any person 
wishes to know whether or not it is hateful in the sight of God to 
despise a man merely on account of his color, let him read the 12th 
chapter of Numbers. The first white man, that we have an account 
of, became white for forging a falsehood. Not that I would east 
a stigma on any of our fairer brethren; no, rather would I have an 
arm amputated. 

It is not an improbable conjecture, that climate and mode of 
life have produced the diversification of color in the human species. 
We have an incontrovertible instance of it in the ease of the modern 
Jews. While it is an indisputable fact, that the Jews have-re- 
mained a distinet people to the present day, the English Jew is 
white, the Arminian olive, the Arabian copper, the Portuguese 
swarthy. But let color be as it may, I would gladly learn in the 
book of God or nature, that color is the standard of relative rank 
in the scale of humanity, and how this seale is graduated. I know 
not that the great Author of nature has any where informed us, 
that the whites have a right to tyrannize over any of the human 
race; to make the poor people of color their hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, and beasts of burden. Why have the whites any 
more claim upon the African than upon the Indian because he is 
red, or upon the Asiatie because he has a light or a dark olive ecom- 
plexion? Why is color in one a mark of superiority, and in another 
an indenture of servitude? Why has the American a better right 
to enslave a man of Africa, than an African to enslave an Ameri- 
ean? When the English Jew has a right, on the ground of com- 
plexion, to hold his darker brethren in bondage, then, and not till 
then, will a citizen of these United States have a right, on the 
ground of justice and equity, to deprive the African brother of 
liberty. 

But it is predicated, that the Africans are inferior in their 
nature, and therefore the whites are authorized to hold them as 
their property; yea, some have even asserted that the negro, an 
opprobrious epithet which they attach to the human race, is a 
species of monkey. But this is absurd in the abstract. In the first 
place, it is well known that a monkey is ranked among quadrupeds, 
and has no soul; is destitute of that vital principle which the great 
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Author of nature places in man; for God breathed into man the 
breath of life, and he became a living soul. Secondly—neither have 
they a gizzard or musculous stomach, as we find in a human being. 
I care not what Buffon and the Naturalists say about the physical 
organization of colored persons; but this I know, place a white 
man in like circumstances with a man of color, and we have no very 
strong reason to believe that his intellect would flash any more light 
upon the world than the latter. 

Suppose the man of color inferior to the white man, is any man 
or set of men warranted to enslave a man on the ground of his 
intellectual inferiority? No,no! Isay no man has any more right 
from Scripture or reason to hold a fellow creature in bondage, than 
I have to go, in the dead hour of night, to the stable of my neighbor 
and take out his horse. Every descendant of Adam, no matter 
whether his parents are in servitude or not, is born free and inde- 
pendent. Nature never forged a collar or a chain. O, look at the 
inconsistency of Americans! One day signing the declaration of 
independence, and brandishing a slave whip the next. This con- 
duet covers America with shame. 

I call upon the ministers of the gospel, of every denomination, 
to come out plainly and boldly for God, and vindicate the cause of 
our colored brethren. They ean do much. Let not the blood of 
two millions of the human race rise against you in the day of judg- 
ment. Ministers, preach the word; reprove, rebuke, push all prin- 
ciples to their utmost power of activity, on this topic. Care not 
for the frowns nor the smiles of the world; it is for God; neglect 
no part of your sacred function; perform faithfully all the duties 
of which it is composed. 

‘We hold these truths to be self-evident,’ says our boasted Dee- 
laration of Independence, ‘that all men are born equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness;’ and 
either the man of color was forgotten, or he was not recognized as 
a human being, or he is an exception to the universal rule, or his 
right is superseded by the paramount right of his master to hold 
him in servitude, and to work, scourge and sell him like a slave. 


EUTHYMUS. 


Columbia, Pa., August 11, 1831.*° 
26 Liberator, Aug. 27, 1831. 
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Extract of a letter from a colored gentleman in Maryland. 


‘‘T have just been thinking that if Stephen Girard had left you, 
your partner, and the weather-beaten veteran, B. Lundy, a few 
thousands a piece, what an incalculable amount of good you might 
then be enabled to accomplish; but hod carriers stand a better 
chance for riches than reformers. While on this subject, I was led 
to ponder on the inscrutable ways of Providence, and could not 
dismiss the subject, satisfactorily, until I read upon the golden 
page: ‘The Lord God is a sun and a shield; the Lord will give grace 
and glory; no good thing will he withhold from them that walk 
uprightly. 

The Liberator, I perceive, continues to thunder and lighten; but 
I very much fear that it will be proseribed by our Legislature: this 
seems to be the general sentiment. 

The times in regard to us seem peculiarly portentous; but 
strange as it may appear, we do not, in general, give ourselves any 
undue uneasiness or concern about the event. And why should 
we? We read, Eccl. v. 8, ‘If thou seest the oppression of the poor, 
and violent perverting of judgment and justice in a provinee, 
marvel not at the matter: for he that is higher than the highest 
regardeth, and there be higher than they.’ We, for the most part, 
enjoy all that peace of mind and confidence in Divine favor and 
protection, which a consciousness of innocence never fails to inspire. 
We know that 

The God that rules on high, 
That thunders when he please, 
That rides upon the stormy sky 
And manages the seas, 


is our Father, our Protector, our Defender, He has told us if we 
fear him and keep his commandments, no weapon formed against 
us shall ever prosper—that he is a very present help in every time 
of need—a strong hold in the day of trouble—and finally, that all 
things shall work together for good to them that love God; ‘there- 
fore will we not fear though the earth be removed, and though the 
mountains be cast into the midst of the sea: though the waters 
thereof roar and be troubled; though the mountains shake with the 
swelling thereof.’ Ps. xlvi. 2.3. And should our Legislature com- 
pel us to remove to Canada, Hayti, or to Mexico, we will sing even 
on our passage thither : 
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There’s mercy in every place ; 

And merey, (encouraging thought, ) 
Gives even affliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot. 


But we apprehend little of this.—I was glad to find that the Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina disapproved the enactment of additional 
sanguinary laws: this is the true, the right policy. I hope his ree- 
ommendation may have some influence upon our own Legislature. 
—The memorial from the Friends offered to the Virginia Legis- 
lature, is above all praise. The Lord abundantly bless that people 
for their labors of love; for they have done us much good. We are 
told that the Legislature received the memorial with ‘marked re- 
spect ’—verily ‘the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth.’ He is sitting 
on the whirlwind, and he will direct the storm. I had almost 
thought that the heart of sympathy had ceased to beat for us,— 
that the lips of philanthropy were totally sealed.’ 27 


TO THE AMERICAN CONVENTION FOR PROMOTING THE 
ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


GENTLEMEN—It has been my intention, for some time past, to 
write on the subject which you propose for an essay, but I have 
been prevented by other occupations. 

The following, I hope, will meet your approbation; not that I 
hope to receive the premium, but merely for the benefit it may be 
to the slaves and their masters, as I wish the welfare of the whites 
of the South. 

The only way in which the Slaves ought to be treated, in my 
opinion, is, in the same manner, and with the like indulgences, as 
hired servants. They must be civilized and naturalized before they 
ean be made tractable, and be of any real benefit to their owners: 
otherwise they are like the lion in the wilderness or a tiger broke 
loose from his cage, which they will copy after, if they have any 
chance of obtaining revenge for cruelty practised on them. 

Now I will ask the learned, what method to pursue? I will 
myself answer :—First, to abolish the importation of slaves alto- 
gether, because there are already sufficient to be of any advantage 
to the white population, who are even at this moment under con- 
tinual apprehension of their rising; and if they should, murders 
innumerable would be committed. Their offspring are increasing, 


27 Liberator, Jan. 21, 1832. 
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which will undoubtedly supply any deficiencies. Secondly, I pro- 
pose to have them educated in a manner that may make good citi- 
zens of them hereafter; and the only way is, to give them a good 
education, and bring them up in a moral and religious way. They 
will then look upon their masters as their fathers rather than as 
tyrants, which they do now. In such ease, they will think it as 
much a crime to commit murder as a white man. Then give them 
encouragement to believe they will be free men; after such a time 
of good conduct, well pursued, and to the satisfaction of their 
owners, they shall be set free. 

I never was of opinion that such a vast number should be free 
at once, especially in the situation their minds and habits are now 
in, without being immediately hired as free laborers, and instructed 
in all the useful branches of knowledge; for, otherwise, emancipa- 
tion would be almost fatal for both parties. 

I say free them, and hire them as you would other servants, 
until they can earn sufficient to benefit themselves and the public 
likewise; and by proper management and encouragement, in lieu of 
the lash, I have no doubt but many of them might make valuable 
citizens. 

They are well adapted to the climate, and I believe are naturally 
industrious, when they are made to know it is for their future bene- 
fit and their wives and children’s happiness. 

What can a man eare for the future, if he knows that, let him 
work ever so hard, he and his family must live and die slaves? His 
whole mind is given up to revenge and murder, not only the guilty 
but the innocent, the moment he ean find a safe chance. 

What I have written is as much for the benefit and safety of 
the white men of the south as the poor slaves, and I hope they will 
take this into their consideration. 

They (the slaves) are under great obligations to that humane 
and generous gentleman who offers the premium, as I think it will 
bring forward a great deal of good sound reasoning before the 
public, which it may be impossible for those concerned in that in- 
human traffic to withstand. 

If these few hints, given from the heart, can be of any advantage 
to either party, I shall think myself well repaid for this essay given 


in their favor, as I hope. Gentlemen, sincerely yours, 
SAMSON HARRIS MOODY, 
Boston, 1832. A colored man.** 


28 Liberator, March 24, 1832. 
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Mr Garrison—lI find that the Wilberforce settlement has far 
exceeded the expectations of many, (especially our enemies,) in its 
rapid growth, within the course of two years. It appears that the 
extensive emigration from the United States has augmented that 
settlement to about 2,000 souls, within this short space of time. 
What a vast difference between this and the colony of Liberia on 
the western coast of Africa! The Colonization Society has been 
straining to accomplish in sixteen years, what has been done in 
about sixteen months, besides the advantage it has had over these 
patriotic settlers. Hundreds of dollars have been collected and 
lavished, and continue to be wasted upon that colony, where, before 
half, or I may say two thirds of its emigrants become naturalized 
to the climate, they are swept away as with a besom of destruction. 
Not so with the settlement of Wilberforce. They have the salu- 
brious air of the high latitudes—they prefer going there, because 
they are not exposed to the danger of the seas, nor the enormous 
expense of transportation ; and, besides, they are received there by 
the Canadians as brethren and fellow subjects to his Majesty King 
William IV ; whose laws are not so hard to them as the laws of the 
U. S. made and executed by about ten millions of majesties, called 
freemen, or free tramplers upon the rights of the red and sable 
race; to the blush of reason and humanity. About six thousand of 
us went to Hayti, assisted by that philanthropic people; but we 
found that a settlement there did not suit our extensive population. 
Thus you see that the Lord is opening a way for us to pack up and 
march off, without crossing the seas, to Canada, and I hope soon, 
to the Texas, or some neighboring province. 

A COLORED CITIZEN OF BROOKLYN.” 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Bautirmore, March 7, 1833. 


To the Editor of the Liberator. 

Sir :—It is known throughout the land that the free people of 
eolor cling with unconquerable tenacity to this, their own, their 
native land; and that nothing can drive them from it but persecu- 
tion, injustice and cruelty without a parallel in the history of the 
world. It is known that we have most earnestly remonstrated 
against the principles and designs, the anti-republican and anti- 
christian doctrines of the American Colonization Society ; that we 
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are indignant at those designs,—that we do most sincerely depre- 
cate the spread of those principles, and the propagation of those 
doctrines. Being thus influenced, we cannot but be deeply ag- 
grieved when we see ministers of the gospel, occupying dignified 
and responsible stations in the church, in their solemn, deliberative 
assemblies putting the broad seal of their approbation upon the 
principles and doctrines of the American Colonization Society ; and 
thereby inflicting a deep, perhaps an irreparable injury upon thou- 
sands who are wont to look up to them as their spiritual guides. 
And what gives additional pungency to our grief is the reflection, 
that these gentlemen know our sentiments, but are totally unmind- 
ful of them. 

The exciting cause of these remarks is the address on Coloniza- 
tion of the Rev. Mr. Hammett (a methodist minister) published in 
the Christian Advocate of the Ist of Mareh. This distinguished 
personage, after a few preliminary observations, commences with 
the usual, monotonous eant of colonizationists:— The evil which 
this Society proposes to remedy, has already spread to a fearful 
extent, and is becoming more and more alarming every day.’ This 
hackneyed proposition may be briefly dismissed in the language of 
an influential colonizationist, recently used in the Legislature of 
Maryland, on a different subject: ‘Do,’ says he, ‘what is just, and 
then you will have nothing to fear.’ 

Mr. H. proceeds to reiterate the prediction, that ‘that class of 
the community to whom it [the Col. Society] affords suecour, 
though nominally free, ean, in fact, NEVER be so in this country.’ 
Now as the gentleman would have us implicitly believe the truth 
of this prophetic declaration, we would, with all due deference, 
desire him to exhibit, for our conviction, the supernatural data 
upon which his prediction is predicated. If this reasonable propo- 
sition cannot be acceded to, he will permit us to be incredulous as 
to his infallibility. The gentleman ought to reflect that as we are 
all short-sighted mortals, and ‘know not what a day may bring 
forth,’ we may, at least, be permitted to hope to see better days; 
and he must be cruel indeed, who would rob us of this invaluable 
boon of Heaven—this soother of all our sorrows—this, our only 
solace in the darkest hours of distress. But the Rev. gentleman 
denies us even this consolation: he would not have us to be in- 
fluenced by the seriptural doctrine that ‘godliness with contentment 
is great gain;’—he would hide from our eyes the declaration of 
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Paul: ‘I have learned in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be 
content.’ No, he would have us feel that our condition is intoler- 
ably grievous—irremediably hopeless. 

Hear him: ‘A gloom hangs over them, through which they ean 
never hope to penetrate.’ Now, we would tell this messenger of 
‘glad tidings’ that we perceive the ‘gloom,’ the creature of pride 
and prejudice, of which he so forcibly speaks, and that it is not so 
dark to our vision as to preclude all hope of penetrating its appar- 
ently impervious mists. What! has it come to this, that we must 
not, in this christian land, even indulge in hope? And is it true 
that ‘the land of the free and the home of the brave’ has been con- 
verted into tophet, where 


‘Hope never comes, that comes to all?’ 


But this is the true policy of colonizationists. They design to make 
us miserable here, that we may emigrate to Africa with our own 
consent. Their tender mercies are cruel! And have they yet to 
learn that, so far as Liberia is concerned, we have chosen rather 


‘to bear the ills we have, 
Than fly to those we know not of?’ 


Mr. Hammett continues: ‘They groan under a weight of preju- 
dice, from which they can never expect to rise. The consequence 
is that intellectual effort is paralyzed, and morals among them are 
prostrated.’ Here then he concedes that the prostration of our 
morals is an inevitable consequence of the unholy prejudices of his 
brethren. And this he perceives and acknowledges, without the 
moral courage to denounce those prejudices, or the benevolence to 
attempt a reformation of those morals. Indeed, he seems to think 
that we are all, in this country, incorrigible sinners by a fatal neces- 
sity. To us he cannot preach repentance, nor upon us inculcate 
any system of ethics, for he pronounces us to be ‘a class of beings 
(are we human?) who,’ he says, ‘at home, among us can scarcely 
be elevated by religion, or controlled by law.’ To the white citizens 
of the United States he indirectly declares they are under no obli- 
gation to regard the injunction of Paul: Honor all men ;—that they 
may give to the winds the doctrine of the bible: If ye have respect 
to persons, ye commit sin;—that they may violate with impunity 
the golden rule of our Lord: ‘ All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.’ He would paralyze 
the hand of private benevolence,—he would seal up the fountains 
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of public justice,—he would have us, if we remain in this country, 
to be ‘wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked,’ 
without help and without hope. Do you accuse me of misrepre- 
sentation? Well, then, he shall speak for himself: ‘Find them 
where you may, whether in Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Richmond, or 
Charleston—in a free or in a slaveholding State, you find them, 
with very few exceptions, (the Lord pardon him, for he must be 
ignorant of us) the same degraded, demoralized race. No indi- 
vidual effort, no system of legislation, can, (moral impossibility) in 
this country, redeem them from this condition, nor raise them to 
the level of the white man, nor secure to them the privileges of free- 
men. It is utterly vain to expect it.’ Sir, does not the heart of 
the patriot sink within him at this description of his country’s 
morals? Does not the church of Christ bleed at every pore at the 
promulgation of such odious doctrines by one of her most gifted 
but deluded sons? ‘I ask you,’ with all the earnestness of which 
I am capable, ‘is it not amazing that such’ doctrines ‘should meet 
with’ approbation ‘from any lover of his country—from any lover 
of freedom?’ What, then, are we to think of those religious editors 
who copy into their papers such injurious sentiments without 
animadversion? What are we to think of the editors of the Chris- 
tian Advocate, who not only publish Mr. Hammett’s address ap- 
provingly, but with the ostensible design of diffusing its sentiments 
far and wide over the land, and especially among the ‘nearly six 
hundred thousand communicants, and’ the ‘not much short of ten 
thousand ministers’ of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who, Mr. 
H. tells us, ‘unitedly approve the objects of the American Coloni- 
zation Society?’ Does this formidable host now imbibe the very 
exceptionable doctrine of the Rev. gentleman? or is it intended to 
make the Christian Advocate the medium of disseminating those 
doctrines ?—to make this widely extended journal the Advocate of 
the principles and designs of the American Colonization Society ? 
If so, we shall only add for the present, ‘O tempora! O mores!’ 
A COLORED BALTIMOREAN.*” 


My Dear Frienp :—If I have ever felt a disposition to sympa- 
thize with the persecuted, the deeply injured abolitionists, the firm 
and uncompromising friends of our despised, neglected, and pro- 
scribed race, it is now:—now, while their lives and all they hold 
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dear in life are at the tender mercies of infuriated mobs :—now, 
while they are threatened with assassination, and ruthlessly assailed 
in their persons—their houses pillaged, and their property given 
to the devouring flames :—it is now, while some of the professed 
ministers of Jesus, and the avowed enemies of all righteousness, 
have made it a common eause to stigmatise the consistent followers 
of the Savior, as ‘visionary enthusiasts,’ ‘fire brands,’ ‘incendiary 
fanatics,’ ‘blood-thirsty’ ‘cut-throats,’ &e. &e.—it is now, while 
some who occupy high and responsible stations in society, have so 
far forgotten the age, and the country in which they live, the insti- 
tutions with which they are surrounded, as to appeal, not to the 
sober reason of the people, but to their vindictive passions and in- 
sane prejudices:—it is now, while the unthinking and credulous 
multitude, listening to the most flagrant misrepresentations, and 
cruel slanders of our enemies, seem determined to put down by 
brute force what they cannot do by moral power. And can these 
men have a reasonable hope of ultimate success? Can they annihi- 
late the eternal truths of the sacred page ?—subvert the moral gov- 
ernment of God, frustrate his benevolent designs, and arrest forever 
the onward and majestic march of the Redeemer’s kingdom? Can 
they measure arms with omnipotence? Can they withstand the 
Lord of Hosts? ‘Surely, O God, the wrath of man shall praise 
thee, and the remainder of wrath shalt thou restrain.’ 

I perceive with mingled emotions of surprise and contempt, that 
one of the most implacable of the colonization prints in New York, 
has guaranteed abolitionists their lives on condition that they re- 
pudiate their principles, and ingloriously abandon the cause they 
have so generously, nay, conscientiously espoused. Abolitionists 
may live, it seems, on condition that they obey man rather than 
God—on condition that they renounce allegiance to the great King 
of heaven and earth—on condition that they apostatize from Him 
who has said to all his consistent disciples: ‘Be not afraid of them 
that kill the body, and after that, have no more that they can do. 
But I will forewarn you whom ye shall fear: Fear him, which, after 
he hath killed, hath power to cast into hell; yea, I say unto you, 
Fear him.’ ‘For whosoever will save his life shall lose it; and 
whosoever will lose his life for my sake shall find it.” These gentle- 
men have yet to learn that abolitionists have counted the cost, and 
will, by the help of God, abide the issue—that they have the ‘moral 
force of the universe’ on their side, and are, consequently, invinci- 
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ble—that if they should be called to seal the truths they inculcate 
with their blood, they will be sustained even in the hour of death 
with the consolitory thought that 

‘They never fail, who die in a great cause. 

The block may soak their gore; 

Their heads may sodden in the sun; 


Their limbs be strung to city gates and castle walls; 
But still their spirit walks abroad.’ 


We pray, however, that abolitionists may be preserved—the 
hearts of their enemies turned, and the people convinced that ‘the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth.’ The principles, sir, which guide 
you and your noble coadjutors will be to you a tower of strength 
in every situation and circumstance of life. Upon them you may 
ever gaze with complacency. They are the emanations of Deity; 
and while you cherish them, you shall have the favor and protection 
of Him ‘who is mighty to save and strong to deliver.’ In the 
darkest hours of distress, they will embolden you to exclaim, 
‘Though a host should eneamp against me, my heart shall not fear ;’ 
or in the language of the veteran Lundy— Notwithstanding the 
threatening aspect of the times—the portentous appearance of the 
gathering storm—my head is bared to its pitiless peltings. My eye 
winks not at its fiercest lightnings. The awe-inspiring thunders 
may roll around; the electric fire may stream from every cloud; 
the demon of the storm may hurl his death-doing bolts ;—yet, if I 
be not stricken lifeless to the earth, my humble labors shall not 
cease.’ *4 





To the Editor of The National Anti-Slavery Standard. 

THE season is close at hand when the tide of politics must nat- 
urally ebb and flow; and the editor of the Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican, and men of like stripe, think it their duty to begin to beat the 
old tattoo of Colonization and Negro-hate, in order to prepare the 
public mind for the coming elections. But, if they drive us darkies 
all off to Africa, I don’t know where they and their party will get 
black ponies to ride into power on. But I want you to tell the edi- 
tor aforesaid for me, that he may as well save his ink and paper, 
and give himself no trouble about us darkies, for we are not going 
to Africa. We have no more claim on Africa than he has; that 
country belongs to the Africans, and not to us. We are Americans; 
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this is our country, and we have no claim on any other. There may 
be many colored adventurers who will go to Africa as there are some 
now going to California, Australia, Frazer River, and elsewhere, in 
search of wealth; but the masses will stay here. The Anglo-Saxons 
planted us here, without our wish or consent, and God has sent the 
early and latter rains on us, and we have taken root and have 
grown and multiplied here; and now we have no wish or intention 
to leave our native soil. Here we were born, and here we intend to 
die. Tell him there will be millions of our descendants here when 
he and his present sentiments will be numbered amongst the things 
that were. There will be multitudes of them here when Gabriel 
blows the trump for Judgment, for we are destined to spread, with 
those that planted us here, from sea to sea and from the rivers to 
the ends of this Continent, and to live in all the States on it, both 
in the present Union and out of the Union; and we will make a 
large number of the inhabitants of America when his name and 
sentiments shall have perished with his body. The problem that 
perplexes the gentleman is, to know what is to be done with us. I 
think if he would look over the decision of the Baltimore Conven- 
tion, which was got up especially for the benefit of free negroes, 
he might gain some light on the subject; and if really he does want 
to know, and will only have patience to wait until Colonization hate 
has died out, as die out it will, and universal Emancipation has 
come in, as come it will, he will see that the blacks will dispose of 
and take care of themselves, which they are doing now without his 
help and in spite of his ado. It would be a waste of time to attempt 
to refute all the false charges made by the gentleman; they are plain 
enough to the observation of every reflecting individual. My only 
object is to inform the editor of the Philadelphia North American 
what we will and what we will not do. 


A Couorep AMERICAN.*” 


For the Inberator. 
Messrs GARRISON AND Knapp—Allow me to express the high 
satisfaction I feel on seeing the enlargement of the Liberator. It 
affords matter for very pleasing reflection to observe this, as being 
an indication that inquiry is awakening in reference to the condition 
and rights of a people who have been long and cruelly oppressed. 
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I would fondly hope, that in this land where Liberty is said to 
dwell, clothed with all her most fascinating enchantments, your no- 
ble and untiring efforts in the cause of humanity and natural rights 
may not be fruitless and unavailing. Why should not this land, 
which is an asylum for the persecuted of almost all nations, also be 
a sanctuary of security and repose to the wearied and depressed 
African? Humanity and justice can assign no sufficient reason. 

Permit me, gentlemen, to say that I am impressed with senti- 
ments of deep and lasting gratitude to you, for the able and fearless 
manner in which you have exposed the wickedness and moral de- 
formity of slavery, as likewise for your views on the character and 
tendency of the Colonization Society. Your articles upon this sub- 
ject breathe the spirit and sentiments of every colored man of any 
intelligence. Why establish a Society for the purpose of inducing 
the African to forsake this soil which he has enriched with his labor, 
and watered with his tears; which the violence and rapacity of Eu- 
rope and America have made his native land? Why plunder him 
of his liberty, degrade his character, and then entice him into a for- 
eign, and to him a strange land? This is not justice. Is it mercy? 
You have shewn the scheme to be impracticable and delusive. No 
man, who takes a sober view of the question, can entertain a doubt. 
But suppose the Society could attain what it is, and has been at- 
tempting, viz. the removal of the free people of color, it would then 
have done more towards tightening the cords and strengthening the 
chains of slavery, than ten thousand laws against freedom, sanc- 
tioned and enforced by the whip and the gibbet. It is well known 
that the slave has no chance of being informed of his natural rights, 
but by his intercourse with those of his color who are free: it there- 
fore becomes highly desirable for those who wish to see oppression 
firmly established, to remove the free people of color. Thus the 
free African who permits himself to be allured from his debased 
countrymen, gives a bond, as far as he is concerned, that his kins- 
men who are in bondage shall continue meek and submissive as 
beasts of burden. Let the free colored man reflect—let him con- 
sider deeply, before he puts the seal upon this compact—the seal is 
the blood of his countrymen. 

You will pardon me, gentlemen, for saying so much on this ques- 
tion, as it is one in which I feel the most deep and lively interest. I 
join with the friends of equality and justice every where, in wishing 
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that your efforts in this great and arduous enterprise may be 
crowned with success. 
Yours, respectfully, 
J. B. VASHON.* 
Pittsburgh, March 16th, 1832. 


Boston, 7th mo. 10, 1839. 
DEAR FRIEND: 

Circumstances entirely beyond my control constrained me to 
forego the pleasant interview that I expected to have had with you 
on Tuesday evening, previous to my leaving the city : consequently 
I embrace this opportunity of expressing my regret at the unex- 
pected disappointment. But before leaving the city, allow me, 
through the medium of this letter, to indulge myself in a few re- 
marks concerning the advancement of the holy cause of Abolition. 

“When doctors disagree, who shall decide?’ says the moralist. 
And when abolition doctors disagree about prescribing medicine to 
cure the infectious disease of slavery, who shall we look to for a de- 
cision? My answer is—to the patient. And professing to be one 
who has been sick all his days, and knowing that the disease still 
continues to make sad havoe among my colored countrymen, I ven- 
ture to decide for myself. 

Before examining the disagreement of abolition doctors, allow 
me to notice the experimental medicine used by the Colonization So- 
ciety. These doctors proposed to remove such free colored people 
as were convalescent to a purer air, where the scorching rays of an 
African sun would make them a healthy nation of Freemen. But 
some how or other, they very imprudently furnished them with ‘the 
cordial for all our fears,’ (rum,) which, when mixed with a little 
gunpowder, and taken in strong doses, soon brought on a relapse ; 
and dreadful to relate, many died or—were decently killed! 
Things went on in this way for some years, when a young printer 
proposed to try a new medicine, (immediatism,) which, when 
rightly applied, would cure the disease without bleeding. So con- 
fident was he of the efficacy of his medicine, that he applied some of 
the same to a slave-trader in Maryland, which threw him into such 
a fit that with the assistance of twelve jurymen and others, the 
printer was pronounced a quack and thrown into close confinement. 


33 Sometimes the writer dared to sign his name. Liberator, March 31, 
1832. 
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But, if I am rightly informed, through the liberality of a Gotham- 
ite, he was soon after released. Afterwards, he established a school 
in Boston, consisting of eleven or twelve pupils, and astonishing to 
relate, the whole country is now overrun with schools to the number 
of 2000, and pupils without number. Certificates were coming in 
from all quarters, testifying to the astonishing cures effected by us- 
ing his life-preserving medicine. 

But after all, this printer entertained two or three ultra notions, 
viz :—that in the nineteenth century, women were to all intents and 
purposes—persons,—entitled to be respected as such in all the rela- 
tions of life. That divine government is preferable to human gov- 
ernment, &c. Consequently, ‘the staff of accomplishment’ must be 
taken from him and others, and placed in the hands of an election- 
eering and time-serving clergy. Now, dear friend, as they are 
about to administer strange medicine, I, for one, (and I know I 
speak the sentiments of all my colored brethren) will neither touch, 
taste nor handle the unclean thing; and I warn all true-hearted 
abolitionists to buy and circulate the genuine medicine to cure the 
‘infectious disease of slavery,’ to be had only at No. 25 Cornhill. I 
would like to say more, but time and paper fails me. Go on in the 
good cause and heaven will be your reward. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM P. POWELL.** 


Mr. Epiror :— 

Although not complexionally identified with you and your noble 
coadjutors in the great work of human freedom, yet when, in the 
gratitude of my heart, I grasp you by the hand, and salute you by 
the endearing name of brother, I have reason to believe you do not 
repudiate the affinity. Perhaps, sir, I cannot employ a leisure hour 
more advantageously than by a line or two in reference to that most 
odious and infamous enactment, denominated the Fugitive Slave 
Bill—a bill so utterly repulsive, so hideous in its every feature, that 
bare reflection upon it is sufficient to ‘freeze our blood, and cause 
each particular hair to stand on end, like quills upon the fretful 
porcupine.’ 

Mr. Editor, every citizen of this Commonwealth is, by the provi- 
sions of this bill, imperatively forbidden to obey the express decla- 
rations of the word of God. Should you, sir, remembering them that 
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are in bonds as bound with them, whisper in the ear of the panting 
fugitive, ‘Escape for your life! look not behind you!’ you are liable 
to an enormous fine, and a home in the State Prison is provided for 
you, without money and without price, where you can reflect for 
six months upon the enormity of obeying the Divine injunction, 
“Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.’ Should the poor hound-hunted fugitive, after having en- 
dured all the perils and privations incident to a flight from that 
land where the demon of Slavery holds his infernal orgies—should 
he arrive here, and locate himself on Bunker Hill, at the very base 
of the monument which is the boast of America, that monument 
dedicated to Freedom, and upon which our fathers, who fought 
and bled and died, never dreamed a slave should ever, for one 
moment, gaze—should he, in his humble tenement, surrounded 
by his wife and little ones, commence his song of praise to God 
for having given him the North Star to guide his weary feet, 
at that very moment, on that consecrated spot, the merciless slave- 
hunter may snatch him from his wife and children,—bone of his 
bone and flesh of his flesh,—and carry him back to interminable 
bondage. And should you, sir, believing it to be your duty to re- 
sist oppression manfully, irrespective of the source whence it ema- 
nates, ‘with pitying eye behold his helpless grief,’ meet him at the 
threshold of the poor slave’s domicile, and command him to desist 
in his work of blood—‘hitherto shalt thou come, but no farther’— 
then this liberty-loving nation has ordered that your liberty be 
taken from you; and you shall have a punishment inflicted upon 
you, sufficient to recall you to a lively sense of your constitutional 
obligations, and you be metamorphosed into a good citizen of the 
Commonwealth. 

All this is done, sir, by a people whose flag of freedom waves in 
the broad sunlight of heaven—a people who profess to be the freest 
and most enlightened nation under heaven. Well might we, in view 
of such gross hypocrisy, such manifest inconsistency, exclaim with 
the Savior, ‘O generation of vipers, how can you escape the damna- 
tion of hell!’ 

But, perhaps, as slaveholding is attempted to be justified be- 
cause Paul sent back Onesimus to his master, not as a servant, but 
as a brother beloved, the late lamented Clay and Webster (par 
nobile fratrum! ‘we ne’er shall look upon their like again’) had 
their attention directed to that portion of the Scriptures which 
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speaks of the apostles as fishers of men. And with characteristic 
reverence for the Word, wishing to emulate the Savior’s example, 
they thought they would frame a law, which virtually declares to 
the sons and daughters of the Pilgrims—‘Behold, we make you 
hunters of men, women and children!’ 

But then, we are told, it was all done in a spirit of compromise 
—its tenacious supporters hoped by its passage to effect a settle- 
ment of the slavery question. Why, gentlemen, ‘was the hope 
drunk wherein you dressed yourselves?’ Know you not, O Daniel! 
that this great question cannot be settled by compromise? The 
word cannot be found in the vocabulary of an honest man’s heart, 
for the simple reason that it imports a mutual dereliction of prin- 
ciple. If, sir, the institution of slavery is right and just in the 
sight of God and man, then, in the name of justice, do all you can 
to perpetuate it; if not, if the whole system is inherently iniquitous, 
abolish it, and give to the winds your concessions and compromises. 
And these men pretend to be the friends of the colored man! We 
tell them, once for all, despite our innate inferiority, aside from the 
obliquity of our mental vision, our perceptions are sufficiently acute 
to discern iniquity, whether shielded by the helmet of senatorial 
wisdom, or stalking abroad in the earth in all its native hideousness, 
its heart-appalling deformity. 

But the Bill has passed, and its passage has elicited the respect 
of all persons—but those whose respect is worth having. Its ardent 
supporters have won golden opinions from all sorts of people—but 
those who have honest hearts in them. How forcibly the passage 
occurs to our memory, ‘O Capernaum, who wast once exalted unto 
heaven, but art now cast down to hell!’ Sic transit gloria mundi! 

Will the people of New England tamely submit to this miserable 
indignity? Will they implicitly obey the imperious mandates, the 
eruel enactments of bloodthirsty tyrants, or that ‘higher law,’ in 
exact conformity with which all others should be enacted, or sink 
into comparative insignificance? I am no prophet, nor the son of 
a prophet; yet I venture to predict, that no man will be taken from 
Massachusetts. And, although the doctrine of the righteousness of 
the law of retaliation may not abide the scrutinizing test of scrip- 
tural criticism, yet our charity must be elongated to an almost in-. 
definite tension, our religious organs must be most wonderfully de- 
veloped, before we shall suffer our liberty to be wrested from us, 
without an arduous struggle to retain it. But we believe that more 
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can be accomplished by the all-controlling power of public senti- 
ment, than by guns, bowie knives or pistols. And we believe pub- 
lic opinion is on our side. Why should it not be so? What have 
we, the colored people of this Republic done, that we should be 
trampled upon and crushed beneath a weight of proscription almost 
sufficient to crush an angel? Why, sir, an all-wise Providence has 
seen fit to give us a skin not colored like the white man’s. ‘The 
head and front of our offending hath this extent, no more.’ But 
Ethiopia shall yet stretch out her arm, unparalyzed, to God. Like 
other causes which have for their object the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the human race, the cause of human liberty has encoun- 
tered many oppositions calculated to impede its progress. But it 
will ultimately triumph. Our enemies cannot annihilate our aspi- 
rations after liberty. Our cause has been stamped by God with the 
impress of imperishable vitality. The spirits of liberty and slavery 
are even now, with characteristic skill and vigor, marshalling their 
respective forces for a mighty contest. And, if ‘coming events cast 
their shadows before,’ if the history of the past be any precedent 
for the future, then have the friends of freedom all things to hope 
for, and nothing to fear; for just so sure as God rescued the chil- 
dren of Israel from Egyptian bondage, just so sure will he hear our 
groans, and come down to deliver us. wd. Ww” 
Boston, October 9th, 1850. 


V. Davin RuaeGies 


David Ruggles, as the editor of the Mirror of Liberty, 
published in New York City, was constantly on the firing 
line fighting side by side with other abolitionists. Unfor- 
tunately, however, a complete file of his publication is not 
extant. However, from letters written by him from North- 
ampton, to which he went during the early ’forties to regain 
his health in the employ of the Association of Education 
and Industry, there may be obtained much information as to 
his opinions and policies. 


New Beprorp, June 23d, 1841. 
To the Editor of the New Bedford Daily Register :— 
Sir,—Permit me to inquire of your readers, what is Highway 
Robbery ? and if the following outrage is not Robbery, and Assault 
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and Battery. I left New Bedford on Saturday last, the 19th inst., 
on board the Steamboat Telegraph, for Nantucket. On the passage 
thither, when called upon to pay the fare, I stepped forward to the 
Captain’s office, and inquired the price of the passage. I learned 
that there were two prices; one $2, the other $1 50. The passenger 
who pays the first price is entitled to all the privileges of the Boat. 
The one who pays the second price purchases a forward deck priv- 
ilege. I concluded to pay $2, which the Capt. repeatedly refused to 
take, and insisted on my purchasing the forward deck privilege, 
which I did not choose to take, on the grounds, first, no man or 
body corporate has a right to decide for another person what he or 
she shall purchase; second, no man can justly compel another to 
pay for what he does not want. The Capt. became furious at my 
position, commenced an assault and battery upon my person, took 
from me by force my private papers. Finding myself ‘a stranger 
in a strange place,’ shorn of hat and important papers, I was com- 
pelled to leave the Island without accomplishing the object of my 
visit ; on my return passage, Capt. Lot Phinney received $2 fare. I 
state these facts to caution the public, who may travel in the Steam- 
boat between New Bedford and Nantucket. 
Yours for Equal Rights, 
DAVID RUGGLES. 


‘Know ye not who would be free, 
Themselves must strike the blow!’ 


CoLORED AMERICANS: 

The time is fast approaching, it will soon be at hand, when the 
friends of reform, of outraged human nature, should convene at 
the important Convention of the American Reform Board of dis- 
franchised commissioners, which is to be held in the city of New- 
York on the 8th of September next, where you are expected to 
‘unite and energize in securing our immediate relief and enfran- 
chisement ’—a measure which can never be effected until we adopt 
principles and measures conducive to that end. Know we must our 
true condition, our relative position, to the policy or blighting 
machinations formed against us. 

You will permit me to inform you of the request of the execu- 
tive committee of the A. R. B. of disfranchised commissioners, who 
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expect you to meet them as members or honorary members of the 
Board which has been established to promote a bond of union and 
action which is essential to the safety and prosperity of our cause. 

Fail not to collect and report to the Convention— 

First. The statistics of our people in the place in which you 
reside. 

Secondly. The number of children in schools, and the state of 
education. 

Thirdly. The number of mechanics, their different trades, and 
how employed. 

Fourthly. The number of persons known to be in chain gangs 
at the south. 

Fifthly. The number of churches, church members, and clergy- 
men, designating their denomination. 

Sixthly. The condition of our people generally, in relation to 
the ‘pursuit of happiness.’ 

Notwithstanding the unpardonable state of supineness, which 
every where exists among us, the age in which we live is pregnant 
with events which claim our every attention. Our condition is 
every where identical. Rise, brethren, rise! Strike for freedom, 
or die slaves! The storm of colonization has come upon our breth- 
ren in Maryland, and threatens to visit us throughout this land. 
Come up, and help us! In our cause, mere words are nothing— 
action is every thing. Buckle on your armor, and appear at the 
Convention, remembering that our cause demands of us union and 
agitation—agitation and action, from the east to the west, from the 
north to the south. 

Yours for reform, 
DAVID RUGGLES.” 


NoRTHAMPTON, Jan. 23d, 1843. 
Dear GARRISON : 


I rejoice to see, by the last Liberator, that you have survived 
the severe attack of a blighting fever, and, having buckled on the 
armor, have re-entered the conflict against our COMMON FOE— 
SLAVERY. I have a strong desire to be with you on duty, in the 
field ; but the stubborn, though declining affection of the diaphragm 
compels me to continue on a furlough. I have sojourned in this 
delightful region since last fall, with a community of practical 
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Christians—the Northampton Association of Education and Indus- 
try, which promises to be a paradise. By the synopsis of the pro- 
ceedings of the late Latimer Convention, held in this town on the 
9th inst., (that appears in your paper on the 20th,) and of which 
I was a member,—that it may not be inferred by your readers that 
I voted for the third resolution, and thereby conceded to slavery 
my own right, and the rights of those with whom I am proscrip- 
tively identified, (our complexion being recognised as the presump- 
tive evidence of slavery,) I wish to state that I took exceptions 
against the first part of it, which is in the following words: 

‘Resolved, That the recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
the U. S. in the ease of Prigg vs. Pennsylvania, and sustained by 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, by which the ancient and 
sacred right of trial by jury, and the habeas corpus act, are denied 
to every person in this Commonwealth, who may be claimed as a 
slave, thus converting Massachusetts into a hunting ground for 
southern kidnappers, and exposing every man, woman and child, 
to the cupidity of southern slave-owners,’ &ce. 

Now, I do not acknowledge that an act or proceedings under a 
law to question a man’s inalienable right to liberty can be ‘sacred’ 
or holy. It may be seen, by a reference to the first resolution 
passed in Convention, which reads thus: ‘Resolved, That the right 
of all men to be free can never be alienated’—that the meeting 
conscientiously erred by adopting the third resolution. 

The 6th resolution adopted, also bears witness against the third. 

The existence of a jury trial law, recognizing man as a criminal 
for wearing the complexion he has received from his Creator, or 
conceding to slavery the right to incarcerate humanity as a chattel 
personal, is at variance with my notion of equal rights, the Declara- 
tion of American Independence, the laws of Nature, and of the 
living God. 

I cannot see that the ‘recent decision in question has destroyed 
the habeas corpus act, or converted Massachusetts into a hunting 
ground for southern kidnappers.’ This State, in common with the 
others of this Union, having been what they are now since the 
existence of the law created by Congress in 1793. 

I wish the friends of freedom would, instead of taking issue 
against Justice Story, or the Supreme Court, for explaining the 
true bearing of the law, go against its constitutionality. 

I apprehend that the ‘recent decision’ has nullified the existence 
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of unholy and proscriptive jury trial laws against complexion, and 
has emancipated and rebuked the people of the States wherein they 
existed, for volunteering their legal and military support to the 
odious system of slavery. I think also, that the idea expressed in 
the resolution, viz: that the ‘recent decision has exposed every man 
woman and child to the ecupidity of southern slave-owners,’ is un- 
founded, usage and experience having shown that the law bears 
exclusively on us, who are disfranchised, and appointed for de- 
struction. 

I regret that a resolution of a similar import to the third 
adopted at the Northampton meeting was passed by the friends of 
liberty at the Concord Latimer Convention, Jan. 2d. 

I am aware that the view which I take of the decision of the 
Supreme Court, and the jury trial laws, is at variance with that of 
many gentlemen, learned in the legal profession; but, if it is recol- 
lected that lawyers are as liable to differ and err in expounding 
the civil law as clergymen are the moral law, I may be excused for 
holding such an unpopular opinion against that entertained by the 
good and the learned of the country. 

Yours, truly, for equal liberty, 
DAVID RUGGLES.* 


The pleasant view of our cause, as presented weekly by the 
Standard, is really refreshing to us up here in the mountains. 
Among many other things, I have noticed, with deep interest, the 
**Sixth Annual Report of the Canada Mission,’’ in your paper of 
the 26th of January, by our friend, Hiram Wilson. I rejoice to 
learn the success with which the indefatigable labors of himself and 
his co-workers have been crowned. 

The 10th article of the Ashburton treaty is so inimical to the 
safety of persons emigrating from slavery to Canada, that our 
friends should be cautious, and not render their reports charts, by 
which slaveholders may pursue their game with uninterrupted suc- 
eess. I think that article of the treaty has rendered the Canadas, 
yea the whole British province, as much a hunting-ground for 
American slaveholders, as the law of Congress, of 1793, has ren- 
dered several States of this Union. A slave is one in the possession 
of another, and subject to the will of another; in other words, he 
is a chattel. But if he becomes the subject of his own will, and 
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declares his independence of slavery, by emigrating to Canada, he 
becomes a person, and may be ‘‘charged with robbery, &e. Under 
the forms of the laws of the States, he may be pursued and arrested 
in any part of the British provinces as a criminal, and returned to 
the United States, under a plain construction of the treaty. Had 
I not arrived at this conclusion from the words of the 10th article 
of the treaty referred to, the explanation of Lord Ashburton, repre- 
sented by Lewis Tappan to have been given to a committee of the 
American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, as published in the 
Journal of Commerce, and the Standard, would have led me to 
form such an inference. 
DAVID RUGGLES.*® 


NorRTHAMPTON, May Ist, 1843. 


I regret that you did not state, in your remarks introducing an 
extract of my letter in the Standard of the 6th ultimo, that I so- 
journ here as a member of this great and interesting family, called 
‘‘The Northampton Association of Education and Industry,”’ estab- 
lished to live out the hallowed principle of ‘‘equal brotherhood— 
the all-embracing law of love—so emphatically taught by true 
Christianity.’’ 

That no member is considered to be ‘‘in the employ of the as- 
sociation ;’’ but that each and every member employs himself and 
herself in promoting the welfare of all, by preparing this family, 
‘‘by an enlightened and never-ending education, to be peaceful, 
happy, and active fellow-laborers together,’’ in promoting a higher 
development of the race. 

I shall remain here a few months longer, until I gain sufficient 
physical and mental strength to re-enter the arena for the redemp- 
tion of our enslaved and perishing countrymen. 

I wish that the fact could be generally known among such of 
our disfranchised friends as are desirous of securing an education, 
and a trade, at the same time, for their children, male or female, 
and who are able to pay the sum of one hundred dollars a year for 
board, washing, and tuition, while they pursue an English and 
classical education, with a practical knowledge of agriculture, horti- 
culture, and silk growing or silk manufacturing, carpentering, 
brick and stone masonry, blacksmithing, cutlery, or tailoring. 

I regard the privileges and advantages afforded to the pupils 


‘ 
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and members of this association, to be superior to any with which 
I am acquainted in this country. Among the members of this in- 
teresting community of practical abolitionists, are our well-known 
friends, George W. Benson, and Dr. Erasmus D. Hudson. The 
standard of equality here erected and sustained, ‘‘recognizes no 
distinction of rights, or rewards, between the strong and the weak, 
the skillful and the unskillful, the man and the woman, the rich 
and the poor; but welcoming all to an equal participation in God’s 
blessed bounty.”’ I am truly your friend, 
DAVID RUGGLES.*° 


To the Editor of the Albany Northern Star: 

ESTEEMED FRIEND MyEers—This letter comes to communicate my 
thanks to you, and to the Publishing Committee of the Albany 
Northern Star, for the honor conferred on me, by the appointment 
of agent for your interesting paper; and to express regret that it 
is not in my power to serve you, in the noble cause in which you 
are engaged. 

Having retreated for health and quiet from the inhospitable 
city of New-York, to the delightful and fertile hills of New-Eng- 
land,—where the unwritten music of the fresh mountain breezes, 
through the trees and the valleys—of the sonorous peals of thunder 
succeeding the warm spring showers—of the rippling hills, and 
meandering brooks—of the robin, and the wren, the blue-bird, and 
the sparrow, the pe-wit, and the lark, and of other minstrels of the 
various feathered tribes, whose mellifiuous strains may be heard 
from every tree, on either side of the pathway—of the chattering 
squirrels leaping from branch to branch among the trees—and of 
many other animals, rational and irrational, from the sheep and 
the lambs, to the boys and the girls, the men and the women, con- 
spire to a harmony in exciting wonder and admiration, love and 
veneration, for the beautiful in Nature, the workmanship of God. 
Being here sheltered by friendship, and cherished by love, in this 
promising Home for Humanity, until health and sight shall allow 
me to re-enter the field of reform, for the regeneration of the race, 
the redemption of Humanity, I must be content to remain yet a 
little longer in quiet neutrality. Do me the justice, therefore, to 
omit my name from the list of agents, and introduce instead, Ste- 
phen Christopher Rush, who is able and willing to serve you. 
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No friend of a newspaper, devoted to the cause of reform, should 
allow his name to stand, as agent, without being able to act—every 
agent of a paper in such a cause, should feel that he incurs a re- 
sponsibility, which is but a short remove from that of the Editor, 
or principal, because, he professes to act instead thereof, within the 
limits of his appointment. 

I admire the title of your paper, because it is indicative of light 
and inflexibility—while the North Star of the heavens, shines alone, 
by its own light, it may add to the refulgence of the ‘Northern Star’ 
of Albany, by borrowing light from such bodies, or stars, as may 
be attracted near your polar region, to form a constellation of cor- 
respondents—there are Wm. Whipper, Robert Purvis, Sarah Doug- 
lass, R. F. Wake, L. Bodine, J. MeCune Smith, Eliza Richardson, 
John Peterson, Rebecca Fenwick Bell, P. Loveredge, John J. Zuel, 
Sarah Ennals, W. P. Powell, P. Reason, Thomas Jinnings, Wm. 
C. Nell, N. A. Borden, Sarah Forten Purvis, Robert Hamilton, J. 
C. Morell, John T. Hilton, F. Seanlen, J. B. Sanderson, Ezra John- 
son, P. C. Howard, Frederick Douglass, and C. L. Remond. Let 
these differ as they will, in magnitude, each one is as important to 
the moral and intellectual constellation, as the inflexibility of the 
‘Star’ is to the shipwrecked inebriate—who may follow its beacon- 
light to the haven where he should be. 

As my eyes do not now serve me to make sidereal observations, 
I may be allowed to enquire—what of that dark body, or phenome- 
non, which appeared in the North-west, at or near Buffalo, in Au- 
gust last, called a Convention? Did it give any light to the world? 
or was it a total eclipse? Do, if you ean, furnish some phiiosophi- 
cal remarks respecting its character. 

Seeing the Albany Committee of Vigilance has the reputation 
of being the most efficient organization in the State of New-York, 
in the business of aiding the way-worn and weather-beathen refugee 
from slavery ’s shambles, 


On the track for Liberty! in Queen Victoria’s land; 


I expect that you take cognizance of the cruel machinations formed 
by slaveites in other States, to enslave our fellow-countrymen and 
women, and therefore ask for information, in relation to the case of 
our unfortunate brother, James D. Lane, late steward of the Em- 
pire, under the treacherous Capt. Wm. Powell, who betrayed him, 
(as I am informed,) to be sacrificed by the slave power of Virginia, 
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for his fidelity to the cause of human rights. Some of the facts ap- 
pear in the ‘National Anti-Slavery Standard’ of Jan. 18, 1844, 
which show that a certain cob-web-making, spider-living lawyer of 
N. York, who treats men as spiders do the flies—by taking advan- 
tage of their ignorance, and extorting a fee of ‘one hundred dollars,’ 
to bring a useless suit against said captain, when the spirit of the 
law, common sense, and the advice of the true friends of humanity, 
were against the proceedings. 

Mr. Lane’s case is an important one, and should arrest the 
attention, and secure the sympathy of every disfranchised inhabi- 
tant of the State. Humanity pleads, and Justice demands that he 
be redeemed, and restored to liberty! If there is no other remedy 
in Mr. L’s ease, seek it under ‘Seward’s protective law of 1840,’ 
providing that when a ‘free citizen, or inhabitant of the State of 
New-York shall be wrongfully seized, or imprisoned, or otherwise 
deprived of rights, in southern States,’ &. Solicit, nay, demand 
gubernatorial interference in the case. If you are not possessed 
of all its legal features to proceed thus, correspond with some mem- 
ber of the New-York bar, who has a character for professional 
ability and honor, and for true humanity. You may rely on 
Messrs. Hiram Ketchum, Theodore Sedgwick, Alanson Nash, John 
Jay, and John Hopper, for legal information; or upon that sage 
veteran and friend of human freedom, Isaac T. Hopper, who has 
had more experience in such cases, than any other man in America. 

If you are not fully possessed of all the particulars in the case, 
I trust that you will not hesitate to become so, and to make this a 
common cause, by appealing to the philanthropy of every disfran- 
chised man and woman, causing them to feel, reason, and agitate— 
until victory is secured over slavery, in the redemption of our suf- 
fering brother, James D. Lane. 

When we, a proscribed, outraged, disfranchised and down- 
trodden people shall know our condition, and live in obedience to 
the laws of our being—ignorance, slavery, and all other evils afflict- 
ing us, will be no more—and we shall be free indeed. 

Yours truly, 
DAVID RUGGLES." 


41 Liberator, May 24, 1844. 
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NORTHAMPTON WATER CURE, ! 


Dee. 5, 1848. ; 


FRIEND GARRISON : 


As the sympathetic, menacing, and explanatory letter of Seth 
Marshall, of Painesville, Ohio, in the Liberator of the 1st instant, 
in regard to the part he took in aiding his friend Wilcox’s depar- 
ture from my establishment, with a knowledge of his intentions to 
commit fraud, places him in a worse light before the public than 
did my allusion to him in the article which you copied from the 
Springfield Republican ; and as he complains that I did not do him 
justice, by stating that Wilcox took the cars to Springfield in com- 
pany with him, and that one of my neighbors had a small bill 
against him for horse-hire, a fact which he admits in his letter, to- 
gether with the circumstances which induced him to become an ac- 
eessary after the fact in the affair; I can only say, that as my 
letter to the Republican was written on the day they left, I had 
not sufficient knowledge of the interest he took in his friend’s de- 
parture, to award him that justice in the matter which was really 
due. The unaccountable intimacy which existed between Wilcox 
and Marshall, when the latter knew that his friend was not what 
he should be, and the fact that Marshall, through Wilcox, hired the 
carriage in which they went to the depot; and that when Marshall 
took leave of us, he drove off to overtake Wilcox on the road near 
the point where he had concealed his bundle of clothing; and that 
he was seen by several persons to drive back and forth, near the 
place, apparently to give Wileox an opportunity to throw his 
bundle into the wagon undiscovered; and that the man who re- 
turned with the horse and carriage, protested to him that nothing 
was said to him by Marshall or his friend in regard to the pay, 
had the effect to excite suspicion, and shake the confidence of those 
who had heretofore regarded Marshall as a man of true self-respect 
and integrity. If Marshall was ignorant of Wilcox’s intentions to 
leave in such a manner, until he threw his bundle of clothing into 
the wagon, why did he not request one of the gentlemen who saw 
him driving back and forth on the road to afford his friend an op- 
portunity to smuggle his bundle, to ride to the depot with him, and 
return the horse? Or why did he not return to the establishment, 
as he was but a few rods off, and invite one of the patients to ride 
with him? He had ample time to do so. It appears that Mar- 
shall’s reasons for going on with his friend were, that he was told 
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by Wilcox that I had ‘abused him, and was keeping him to get his 
money, and that Dr. Denniston told him that he was well, and 
ought to have left long ago’—when he knew that Wilcox had been 
discharged from the establishment for unprincipled conduct, and 
was only permitted to remain a few weeks longer, after apologising 
for his course, and promising to do better. Dr. Denniston may 
have advised Wilcox thus; but it is not believed that he would 
hazard his reputation by giving such advice. If he did so, and if 
all that Marshall represented his friend to have said had been true, 
it would seem strange that an honest man should compromise his 
honor by aiding another in such a dishonorable transaction, at the 
expense of one for whom he has so much sympathy, that it re- 
strained him from prosecuting for a libel. Marshall’s self-respect 
and sympathy for me are evinced in the following extracts from a 
letter addressed to a gentleman in the establishment, two days 
after his arrival at New-York, under date 24th October. In allud- 
ing to his departure with Wilcox, he says:—‘He had told me that 
he should leave soon, but wanted me to say nothing of it, which I 
promised him.’ ‘What was the occasion of his leaving? Did he 
owe the Doctor, and take that method of paying it?’ Now, was 
Marshall ignorant of his friend Wilcox’s intention to leave? Had 
he no more agency, was he no more responsible for his departure in 
that manner than yourself? Judge ye! 
Yours, “or truth and justice, 
D. RUGGLES.” 


VI. Tue Trstimony oF THE F'REEDMEN 


A neglected aspect of the study of slavery is the mind 
of the slaves themselves. As bondmen, they were gener- 
ally too illiterate to express themselves. Freed and 
brought North to be educated, however, they often bore in- 
telligent testimony against the institution. In so doing, 
they have given a picture of the institution from a different 
point of view. 


Mr. Wo. Luoyp GarRISON : 
ResPectep Fr1mNp—I take the liberty of calling you friend, al- 
though I have never had the pleasure of seeing you. But, from 
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your ardent zeal in the cause of humanity, I think I may with safety 
eall you ‘my friend.’ And not only myself, but if the poor slaves, 
whose lot it is to toil day and night on the cotton, and sugar, and 
rice plantations, only knew of what you have done, and are still 
doing and suffering for them, I think they would send up their 
united praise to God, for having raised up one so faithful to plead 
their cause: but these things are hid from them, as far as it is pos- 
sible. But I believe the time will come when these things will be 
published upon the house-tops. Dear friend, do not think that I 
am trying to flatter you. No—it is the language of my heart. I 
am one of those unfortunate beings, who fell among thieves, and 
have been stripped and wounded; whom the people of this nation, 
priest and levite alike, have passed by on the other side, and left me 
without one to bind up my wounds, or to comfort me. Nearly 
thirty years of my life was I in this condition, at the close of which, 
God was so good as to open a way whereby I made my escape. The 
Lord truly took me by the hand, and led me on. He was a wall 
round about me, and kept me from being molested, until I found my- 
self in Philadelphia, in the bosom of friends, who, as it were, seemed 
to have been waiting to receive me at my coming. Yes—they were 
ready to feed and clothe me: after which, by their help, I was then 
enabled to resume my journey, until I found myself in Dr. Os- 
good’s ‘stranger’s room’ in Springfield. Being assisted by him, I 
obtained a place of service, where I continued one year; at the close 
of which, besides paying for my board and clothing, I found myself 
with the first hundred dollars that I ever could call my own, al- 
though I had earned many. This will go to prove to some, that the 
slaves ‘cannot take care of themselves.’ In relation to myself, I 
found it much less difficult to take care of myself, than to take care 
of myself and my master too. So much for freedom. Freedom, 
did I say? Not in the full sense of the word—but only partially so. 

Think you, sir, that I can feel free, while millions of my coun- 
trymen are held in chains and fetters by this professed christian na- 
tion; while our soil is wet with blood, caused by ‘the whip on wom- 
an’s shrinking flesh,’ and God’s own image is bought and sold! 
Think, sir, that I can feel free, while these, my countrymen, are 
stripped, and wounded, and left in the ecottom fields and the rice 
swamps, to bleed and to die; and, among them, my own brothers and 
sisters, who are as dear to me as my heart’s blood? No—lI cannot 
feel free. I am still bound with my brethren. I feel the cruel 
lash, and their chains. 
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At the close of the first year, being, as a matter of course, almost 
entirely destitute of education, I thought that I would go to Wilbra- 
ham school, knowing of no better place at that time. I did so, and 
spent one year and six months in said school. Now, sir, this school 
professes to be based on christian and humane principles; and not 
only so, but a majority of this school are professed abolitionists ; and 
yet, will you believe me when I have told you, that during the time 
which I have been in this school, I have been obliged to wait until 
my aristocratic abolition white skinned brethren had been served, 
before I could be admitted to the table? And not only so, but I 
was not permitted even to room in the same house; and yet I had to 
pay the same as the other students, for my board, room and tuition! 
Not that I thought myself above eating at the second table; but I 
was grieved to see the pro-slavery feeling that existed among this 
professed christian-loving people, ‘without partiality or hypocrisy,’ 
—many of them, too, preparing to preach the impartial love of 
Christ, and hoping to go to heaven. Perhaps they will expect a first 
table there, and a negro table for negro souls. But I have come to 
the determination to leave them ; and as I wish to continue my stud- 
ies, I shall seek a place elsewhere. But the abolitionists of this in- 
stitution, I learn, are anti-Garrison abolitionists. Not that I would 
condemn all that belong to this party, or even all in this institution ; 
but I think you may judge from the above remarks, whether the 
majority of this school, notwithstanding all their profession of hu- 
manity and philanthropy, have not prejudice deep-rooted in their 
hearts. For the last two months, I have been trying those of the old 
stamp—the true friends of Garrison and of the slave; and I must 
say, that I have found as much difference as there is between a mere 
nominal profession and a true Christian. I am received as a man 
and a brother, and am made to forget that I have a colored skin; 
and am not only admitted to the same table, but in many instances 
the same bed. 

You ean dispose of this as you think best. 

JAMES L. SMITH.* 


OckHAM ScHOOL, near Ripley, 7} 
Surry, (Eng.) Nov. 29, 1851.f 
My Dear FRIEND: 
I hope you will not think that we have in the least degree for- 
gotten your kindness towards us, though it may seem so by our not 


43 Liberator, March 26, 1841. 
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writing to you before. The reason has not been the want of interest 
on our part, or [of] the proper valuation of true friends. But 
merely because we, as you well know, have been deprived of the art 
of writing, and consequently felt our inability of addressing a letter 
to you. 

But the letter of introduction which you were so kind as to give 
us, was to such a kind and valued friend, that we trust not to labor 
under this disadvantage much longer. 

Through the aid of Mr. Estlin, and some other kind friends, we 
have been able to settle at the above school, to get such an education 
as we hope will enable us to do something for the liberties and the 
elevation of our enslaved countrymen. 

And as writing becomes more easy to us, we will take great pleas- 
ure in sending you a few lines from time to time, to let you know 
how we are getting on. And will be much pleased if you will send 
us the Liberator occasionally, so that we may know what is going on. 

We were very sorry that the slaveholders were successful enough 
to get a slave from Boston, but were much pleased with the difficulty 
they had in doing so. 

We think a few more such cases as the Christiana affair will put 
a damper upon slave-catchers. 

Please to remember us very kindly to Mr. Garrison, Mr. Wallcut, 
and all other inquiring friends, 

And believe us to be, 
Yours very truly, 
W. & BE. CRAFT.“ 


OckHAM ScHoo., Nov. 10, 1852. 

My Dear Mr. May—lI know that you and other friends will 
heartily rejoice to hear that my wife has given birth to our first free 
born babe, on the 22d of October, and I am more than thankful to 
say that both he and his dear mother are now doing well. It is true, 
her sickness was of the severest nature, yet she bore it all firmly, and 
without a murmur, because she knew that she was not bringing a 
human being into the world to be brutified, but one whom the bless- 
ings of liberty and the pursuits of happiness may ever rest upon; 

44 The thrilling escape of William and Ellen Craft from Macon, Georgia, 
is very well known. Being an octoroon, she posed as the master of her hus- 
band, who drove her in a carriage through the land of slavery into freedom. 


They then went to England for safety and better opportunities.—Liberator, 
1851. 
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for I assure you, my dear friend, nothing can be more consoling to 
the heart of a fugitive slave, than to look upon his new-born infant, 
and feel that there are no chains and fetters waiting in readiness to 
grasp and stunt his physical structure, and no hell-born despotism 
like American slavery hanging over his head, ready to drop, and 
crush his intellectual faculties to the dust, should they dare to ex- 
pand beyond the tyrant’s will. 

We have heard of the very incorrect article which has been going 
the rounds of the American papers, that my wife wished to return 
to the barbarous land of whips and chains! But you know that the 
statement is entirely false, therefore I deem it unnecessary to say 
any more on this point. 

I have just heard that another great man has passed away from 
our native country ; and, oh! how I wish he had lived so that every 
slave and every other true lover of liberty might have seriously 
mourned his loss to society! But can my wife or myself, or any 
other victim of the Fugitive Slave Law, weep? No! for whenever 
we hear of a great genius like Daniel Webster being snatched from 
the world, with the innocent blood of a whole race clinging to his 
skirts, we can only say, Lord, have mercy upon him! 

‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ and the ‘White Slave’ are arousing a very 
great feeling of indignation in the English mind against America’s 
peculiar institution. 

We have received the Jaberator regularly, and have always looked 
forward to its arrival with great pleasure, for it is the only Ameri- 
can anti-slavery paper we have seen for months, except a few copies 
of Mr. Douglass’s paper, and one copy of the Standard. We have 
also received Mr. Garrison’s interesting volume, which he was kind 
enough to send us, and the Inberty Bell from Miss Weston. Do 
give our sincere thanks to them both, for I assure you we feel highly 
gratified, as well as honored, by receiving the paper and the books. 

Our boy’s name is Charles Estlin Phillips, after our kind friend 
Mr. Estlin of Bristol, and after Mr. Wendell Phillips, the eloquent 
champion of human liberty. 

Ellen joins me in kind remembrances to yourself and other kind 
friends. 

Yours, very truly, 
WILLIAM CRAFT.* 


45 Liberator, Dec. 17, 1852. 
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The British Anti-Slavery Advocate introduced this let- 
ter thus: 


In our last number, we mentioned that a strange report has gone 
the round of the slave States, to the effect that Ellen Craft had 
grown so tired of liberty, and of the blessings of education in Eng- 
land, and had become so lost to self-respect, that she had deserted 
her husband, and had placed herself under the protection of an 
American gentleman in London, on the express condition of his 
undertaking to restore her to that bondage from which she had so 
bravely emancipated herself. Of course, we did not believe this 
absurd calumny. Being personally acquainted with Mrs. Craft, we 
knew that such a course was simply impossible to one with her keen 
perceptions of the monstrous injustice and cruelty of slavery. Al- 
though her experience has not been by any means of the worst, it has 
been tremendous. No woman of refined feelings and vigorous 
understanding, such as she possesses, could wish to return to the 
Southern Sodom. However, to put the matter beyond doubt, we 
wrote directly to herself, and here is her answer :— 


Ockham School, near Ripley, Surrey, \ 


Oct. 26th, 1852. { 


Dear Sir,—I feel very much obliged to you for informing me of 
the erroneous report which has been so extensively circulated in the 
American newspapers: ‘That I had placed myself in the hands of an 
American gentleman in London, on condition that he would take 
me back to the family who held me as a slave in Georgia.’ So I 
write these few lines merely to say that the statement is entirely un- 
founded, for I have never had the slightest inclination whatever of 
returning to bondage; and God forbid that I should ever be so false 
to liberty as to prefer slavery in its stead. In fact, since my escape 
from slavery, I have got on much better in every respect than I 
could have possibly anticipated. Though, had it been to the con- 
trary, my feelings in regard to this would have been just the same, 
for I had much rather starve in England, a free woman, than be a 
slave for the best man that ever breathed upon the American con- 
tinent. Yours very truly, 

ELLEN CRAFT.** 


45a Liberator, Dec. 17, 1852. 
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Lonpon, April 21, 1851. 
My Dear FRIEND MR. GARRISON : 

I hardly know how to begin a letter to you, being as I am such 
a poor scholar; but I hope you will excuse my poor penmanship. 
I arrived safe in Liverpool on the 26th of last month, and I thank 
God for his kind mercy to me whilst crossing the sea; for, indeed, 
I had a very rough time of it. I was sick all the voyage over. I 
would have given any thing to have been at my journey’s end be- 
fore I was half way ; but, withal, I thank God that I am a free man. 
I consider myself freer than I ever was before. I can call this, 
with safety, the land of the free and the brave. (1) 

Your kind letter arrived a fortnight ahead of us. I have not 
language to express my thanks to you; for your letter has carried 
me far in London and Liverpool; and, likewise, that from Capt. 
Reese to the Rev. Mr. Burnet. Mr. B. received me very kindly 
indeed. He took me to two noblemen’s houses, to see if he could 
not get me a situation as waiter, and thinks he shall succeed in it; 
and he took me to the exhibition. I cannot give you any idea of 
the things I saw there: they were so many in number, I cannot 
remember all. And I have seen Buckingham Palace, but have not 
yet seen her Majesty. She was in town when I went to the Duke 
of Wellington’s house, with a letter for a gentleman there. 

I got to London on the 13th of April, and was very kindly re- 
ceived at the depot by one of the Rev. Francis Bishop’s friends, of 
Liverpool. They took us to his house, and got us lodgings for that 
night; and the next day he took us to the house of a friend of his, 
and we were kindly congratulated by them also. The Bishop of 
London could not have been kinder to his own brother than to us. 

We had some very fine meetings while we were in Liverpool. 
My friend that is with me gave a lecture. I could not put con- 
fidence in myself to speak in a public meeting. I expect to speak 
in London tonight, (if God spares me)—but, O! I wish I had 
words to speak my gratitude to you for your kind letters. But 
there is One who can reward you better than I can. I have not 
forgotten to praise his holy name. No—blessed be God, I will 
praise him while I have breath. Although the slaveholders would 
not let me have a place in America to rest the soles of my feet, glory 
to God! I expect one day to have a place of rest, both for soul 
and body. I know, when I get there, the slaveholders cannot chase 
me—I shall be free as any white man. Is it not a blessed thing, 
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that the poor black men have got a resting-place some where? I 
can tell you, my dear friend Mr. Garrison, if we should never meet 
in the flesh again, I expect to meet you, by the grace of God, in 
bright glory. Tell the slaveholders to go on, for God is about to 
take the poor negroes home to rest. Please to tell all the poor run- 
aways to serve the true and living God, for he is able to deliver 
them safe through all trials and hard crosses. Please remember 
me to all my friends in Boston; the blessing of God on them is the 
prayer of their humble servant. Please to remember me to Cap- 
tain Reese. I thank him kindly for his letter. Mr. Burnet is well, 
and wishes to be remembered to him. Please to tell Captain Reese 
that Mr. Jones has left. 
Your most obedient servant, 
FRANCIS 8S. ANDERSON.** 


P. S. Mr. Duval desires his respects to Mr. May, and feels 
very thankful to him for a kind letter which he received from him, 
containing letters of introduction, and says he had a very pleasant 
passage over, not having had a day’s sickness; and he desires that 
if any friends ask after him, that you will be so kind as to give 
his love to them, and tell them that he is quite as comfortable as 
can be expected under the circumstances in which, through divine 
providence, he is placed. And may the Lord bless the labors of 
the abolitionists! 


This letter, together with the comment thereon, shows 
the aggressive attitude of many fugitive slaves in spite of 
the non-resistance doctrine of their best friends, the aboli- 
tionists. 

Syracuse, April 28, 1854. 

My Dear FrreNpD—I want you to set me down as a Liberator 
man. Whether you will call me so or not, I am with you in heart. 
I may not be in hands and head—for my hands will fight a slave- 
holder—which I suppose THE LiseRaTor or some of its good friends 
would not do. But I do not say but they are doing more good in 
their way than I am in mine. I am a fugitive slave, and you know 
that we have strange notions about many things. But, notwith- 
standing, I will love THe LiperaTor and its noble editor, Wm. 
Lioyp GARRISON, because he has been for many years a standing 


46 Liberator, June 13, 1851. 
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and true friend to my poor people in slavery. His name is now 
known and loved by them even in the slave pens of the South. So 
let the name of Wm. Luoyp Garrison be borne on every breeze, 
until the chain shall be knocked off of the last slave! 

I am, yours for liberty, J. W. LOGUEN. 


3* This tribute from ‘a fugitive slave,’ in the person of our 
esteemed friend LoGuEN, is of course very gratifying to us. ‘A 
true friend’ to the colored population of this country, whether bond 
or free, we trust ever to remain. We are not surprised that Mr. 
LoGuEN, educated as he has been, is unable to accept the doctrine 
of non-resistance, while hourly in danger of being seized by prowl- 
ing slave-hunters, and carried back to the South; but he will yet 
realize the truth, we hope, that it is solely because of war and 
violence that slavery exists; because the slaveholders and _ slave- 
hunters are not non-resistants, that they can hold and hunt slaves; 
and because there are so few disposed to return good for evil, that 
injustice and oppression are so universal. The principle which 
disarms the slave, at the same moment disarms his master also, and 
therefore renders the enslavement of any human being impossible. 
But while men claim the right to kill their fellow-men at discre- 
tion, to subserve their own interests or protect their own rights, 
the spirit of usurpation will continue to prevail in the world. Rely 
upon it, the philosophy of Jesus, in regard to the treatment of 
enemies, as taught and exemplified by him, is divinely adapted to 
all exigencies, and effectual to the overthrow of all forms of op- 
pression. In comparison with ‘Uncle Tom,’ for real moral gran- 
deur of character and the spirit of unconquerable goodness, how 
low is the plane on which they stand who believe in the war princi- 
ple! Such are our views—but, ‘Let every man be fully persuaded 
in his own mind,’ and true to his own convictions of duty.—Ed. 
Inb.*" 


The case of Anthony Burns is as dramatic as that of any 
of the efforts at rescuing fugitives in the North. Through 
the intercession of friends he finally obtained his freedom 
and after undergoing some training became a useful man. 


Mr. Eprror: Dear Sir:—Having seen a piece from a Richmond 
(Va.) paper, stating that I was in the Massachusetts Penitentiary, 


47 Liberator, May 5, 1854. 
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I avail myself of the opportunity to say that the accusation is a 
lie without a father. I am not, nor neither have I been, nor do I 
expect to be in the Penitentiary, unless some one should attempt to 
deprive me of my liberty, as before—then I would enforce the 
motto of Patrick Henry, ‘Liberty or Death.’ 

Again ; if such had been the case, I should only have fallen back 
into the midst of such a class of individuals as I was among before 
my escape from the South—that of liars, cradle-robbers, thieves, 
murderers, whoremongers and idolaters, such as ought to be in the 
Penitentiary for the murdered mothers, children, fathers, sisters 
and brothers of the South. 

I now call the attention of the public to the place where I have 
been residing since my return from the South. I have for two 
years been prosecuting my studies in Ohio at Oberlin Institute— 
the light of the world—and since that time at Fairmount Theologi- 
eal Seminary, Cincinnati—striving hard, with the aid of my friends, 
to store my mind with that knowledge which I have been deprived 
of by slavery, &c. I have no doubt but that I shall find friends 
enough, with abundant means, who will aid me in my noble object. 

I am now in Maine, making preparations to travel with a pano- 
rama, styled the Grand Moving Mirror—scenes of real life, star- 
tling and thrilling incidents, degradation and horrors of American 
slavery—for the purpose of selling my book, a narrative, giving a 
full account of my life in slavery from childhood, with many other 
facts connected with the system of slavery. The proceeds are to 
enable me to complete my studies, at which time friends will have 
the opportunity of seeing, hearing, reading and knowing for them- 
selves. 

I have no doubt but there are some who would be glad if the 
above report was true. The gentleman who thus informed the 
public that I am now in the Massachusetts Penitentiary wished to 
be kicked into notice, and who, like Balaam’s ass, would not have 
spoken if his master had not given him an awful lashing. Who- 
ever he may be, I can assure him that he shall never be kicked into 


notice by me. 
ANTHONY BURNS,** 


of Boston, Mass. 
48 Liberator, Aug. 13, 1858. 
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VII. Dr. James McCune Smiru, Macon B. ALLEN anp 
Wituiam G. ALLEN 


Taking up the question statistically, Dr. James McCune 
Smith published in the New York Tribune the following in 
the form of letters evoked by a lecture delivered by Dr. Or- 
ville Dewey. A graduate of the University of Glasgow, Dr. 
Smith had not only distinguished himself in his practice in 
New York City but also in such discussions of the race prob- 
lem as the following. 


FREEDOM AND SLAVERY FOR AFRICANS. 


Rev. Orvitte Dewey, D. D.: 


Sir,—A report of the Lecture delivered by you last night, which 
you will find in the New-York Tribune of this morning, contains 
the following sentence : 


‘Emancipation has taken place here, (in the free States,) yet 
the blacks are worse off than the slaves of the South—not being so 
well clothed, fed or so happy.’ 


Presuming the above to be a correct report of your remarks, I 
beg to say that, being the son of a slave, owing my liberty to the 
Emancipation Act of the State of New-York, and having kindred 
in a southern State, some of them slavehoiders, others slaves, I feel 
proposition which you have announced «as above. And I hold my- 
self prepared to prove, either in oral discussion, or in any manner 
you may choose: 

1st. That the free blacks of the free States are not worse off 
than the slaves of the South. 

2dly. That they are better fed than the slaves. 

3dly. That they are better clothed than the slaves. 

In regard to the last clause of the proposition, the term ‘happy’ 
will bear various interpretations. If, by that term, you mean, in- 
sensibility to degradation, an ignorance of, and therefore careless- 
ness regarding, human responsibility, with a consequent enjoy- 
ment of the ‘alterum cum belluis commune,’ then you are right in 
asserting that the slaves are happier than the free blacks; but if 
you affix to the term ‘happy,’ a human signification, I will show, 

4thly. That the free blacks are happier than the slaves; and 

5thly. That the experiment of emancipation in the free States, 
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proves the safety and expediency of emancipation—being the ‘angel 
voice’ teaching the South how to act. 

In seeking to discuss this matter with you, Rev. sir, I am im- 
pelled by the same motives which led you to deliver the lecture of 
last evening—with this difference, you stood up to defend ‘ Ameri- 
can Manners and Morals’ from assaults which are seasoned with 
some variety and originality; J am forced to defend a class of our 
countrymen from stereotyped libels of unmitigated platitude. 
These libels had their origin in the American Colonization Society, 
which found them profitable in a pecuniary point of view; they 
have been industriously retailed by foreigners who may be excused 
when they lie for their bread—but when the same libels are dove- 
tailed into a hollow argument, by the able, the eloquent, the manly 
Mr. Dewey, it is time they should be met and tried at the bar of 
public opinion. 

They assume a serious form when endorsed by your highly re- 
spectable name, and I am forced to ‘call you out’ to defend your 
proposition which contains them. So long as they were confined 
to the interested, I was willing, along with my colored brethren, 
to live them down; but now, when they are uttered by the disinter- 
ested and the candid, it is clear, that they are gaining a credence 
which will operate fatally against our efforts at improvement, and 
even against our opportunities to earn our bread. Bereft of the 
support which slaves receive, and yet partially enslaved—burdened 
with all the responsibilities of freemen, but denied a large share of 
the rights of citizenship—our good name is all we have left us 
(under God) in our struggle for sustenance and for advancement. 
You, sir, have robbed us of our good name ; and it is fair and manly 
that you should afford us the opportunity to repair the mischief 
which might thereby befal us. You have done the act inadvert- 
ently, repeating the hearsay of others; but I am mistaken in you, 
if you will inadvertently trample upon the weak, and then shut 
your ears against their appeal for justice. 

In this matter I have no vindictive feeling to pacify, no in- 
sulted pride to avenge, no soaring ambition to gratify—but am 
governed by a sincere and single desire to make known the facts 
in regard to the free people of color—faects which will show a steady 
improvement in their condition since their emancipation—facts 
which will take away the reproach from that portion of Freedom 
which has been granted them—facts which will open the eyes of 
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candid men to the falsehood of the assertions that ‘Freedom, in 
this Republic, is no boon to the black man,’ and ‘That there are 
difficulties in the way of the South arTER emancipation.’ It is im- 
portant to those whom you have libelled, that these facts should be 
attached to a name sufficiently prominent to attract public atten- 
tion, hence yours has been selected: and it has been chosen for the 
additional reason that you are a man open to conviction, and of 
sufficient independence to obey your convictions, come what may. 

Let me beg that you will accept this proposal. It comes from 
the lowly, and is addressed to the lofty ; yet it is from man to man. 
Do not let the ‘impassable barrier’ of a difference in complexion 
hinder you from the contest: Truth and Justice know no com- 
plexion, and their followers should emulate their example. Let us 
reason together on this subject, and I doubt not that you will find 
that the Providence of the Almighty, in regard to the Free Blacks 
of these States, is one of the most interesting displays yet opened 
to the observation of man. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JAMES M’CUNE SMITH.*® 
New York, January 11th, 1844. 


FREEDOM AND SLAVERY FOR AFRIC-AMERICANS. 


To THE EpDITOR OF THE TRIBUNE: 


Figures cannot be charged with fanaticism. Like the everlast- 
ing hills, they give cold, silent evidence, unmoved by the clouds 
and shadows of whatever present may surround them. Let us see 
what they say of the 

VITAL STATISTICS 


of the slaves of the South, and of the free blacks of the North. 
There are one or two preliminary remarks necessary to enable us 
to judge of this matter: they relate to what statists call the ‘dis- 
turbing influences.’ It is generally assumed that the rigor of the 
northern winter is more destructive to the Afric-American consti- 
tution than the milder influence of the southern clime. How much 
should be allowed for this, I am at a loss to say: by the late census, 
however, the free colored population of the northern and southern 
States have nearly an equal per centage above 36 years of age, not 
more than 1, 12 per cent. being in favor of the South. But this 


49 Liberator, Feb. 16, 1844. 
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small per centage is more than balanced by the facility with which 
colored men and women turn white at the North. The keen and 
practised eyes of Southern men can instantly detect the most re- 
mote admixture of African blood; and interest and pride urge them 
to exercise a rigid conservatism. But here at the North, the bound- 
ary line is less distinct: the colored white has merely to change his 
place of abode, cut his old associates, and courtesy will do the rest— 
he is a white. There is not a path in literature or science in our 
State, in which I could not point out very distinguished colored 
men. Of one hundred boys who attended with me in the N. Y. 
African Free School in 1826-7, I could name six now living—all 
white. 

There is another ‘disturbing influence.’ You have probably 
heard of the great Anglo-Saxon race, the Irish people, and the 
Bersekirs. You have also heard .* their indomitable energy, which 
overwhelms all opposing obstacles and races. During the last 
thirty years, the Northern States have been the scene of a silent 
struggle. The combatants have been and are, on the one hand, 
the great Anglo-Saxon race, the Irish people and the Bersekirs, (I 
have borrowed the name from Mr. Emerson,) having in their pos- 
session the ‘arts of war and peace,’ their numbers swelled by an 
immigration of 23,000 per year, which has fallen into rank and file 
by naturalization and enfranchising laws—on the other hand, are 
the free blacks, taught to believe themselves naturally inferior, 
barely admitted to common school instruction, shut out from the 
temples of higher literature, and taunted with ignorance, barred 
from the jury bench, and driven from what are called churches, 
yet branded with impiety. This has been no trifling conflict. The 
Indian race have perished in a like encounter. It has severely 
tried the vitality of the free blacks, whilst the slaves of the South 
have had no such battle to fight in their struggle for bread. This 
should show the percentage of longevity in favor of the slaves, 
other things being equal. 

The Texan slave-trade, or migration, consisted chiefly of slaves 
under 36. The voluntary migration to Canada of the runaway 
slaves (about 10,000) has also consisted, chiefly, of a class of per- 
sons under 36 years of age. Both of these disturbing influences 
would throw the balance of longevity largely in favor of the slaves 
of the South; for the medium ages being diminished, the extremes 
should be greater. 
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Longevity is an admitted test of relative condition. Take two 
classes of persons, equal in other respects, and place them in like 
condition, their longevity will be equal: place the same classes of 
persons in different condition, and that condition which yields less 
longevity will be the worse condition. By the census of 1840, it 
appears that there are of 


FREE COLORED IN THE FREE STATES, 


Males. Females. 
Aged 36 and under 55—16.12 per ct. 15.62 per ct. 
‘« 55 and under 100—6.5 per ct. 7.1 per ct. 
SLAVES, 
Males. Females. 
Aged 36 and under 55—11.65 per ct. 11.22 per ct. 
‘¢ 55 and under 100—4.11 per ct. 4. per ct. 


THAT IS TO SAY: 


Free colored of 36 and under 100—22.68 per cent. 
Slaves 36 and under 100—15.49 per cent. 





Difference, 7.19 


Here we find that whilst 22.68 per cent. of the free black popu- 
lation of the North live beyond 36 years of age, only 15.49 per cent. 
of the slaves of the South pass that period of life; showing a dif- 
ference of 7.19 per cent. in favor of the longevity, i. e. of the con- 
dition of the free blacks. And as the only difference between these 
classes of population is, that the one is free and the other enslaved, 
it follows that slavery has actually destroyed at the very least 7.19 
per cent. of the slave population. Had the slaves been in no worse 
condition than the free blacks of the North, instead of numbering 
only 2,487,355 in June, 1840, they would have numbered 2,666,440, 
the difference, 179,085, having been MurpERED by the system of 
slavery. What mockery it is for men to talk of the kindness of 
masters in taking care of aged slaves, when Death has relieved 
them of so large a share of the burden! Have not the Northern 
States a right, in view of this awful fact, to call upon the South to 
emancipate her slaves, so that she may ‘do no murder?’ If a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, sunk in the mire of repudiation, is sufficient 
cause for great and pious men to whine about, what rush of sym- 
pathy is sufficiently rapid, what language is intemperate, which 
pleads for the loss of a hundred thousand human lives, cut off in 
their prime, and blasted from all usefulness? This is no accidental 
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result of a single census. By reference to Professor Tucker’s very 
able work on the ‘Progress of Population,’ &e. (press of Hunt’s 
Merch. Mag. N. Y.) it will be seen that in the census of 1820 and 
1830, the same per centage of the slave population, only 15 per cent. 
live beyond the age of 36 years, while the free black population 
has steadily improved its per centage beyond that period of life 
from 17 per cent. to 22.68 per cent. 

Here, then, is evidence from unprejudiced witnesses, that the 
free blacks of the North are not worse off than the slaves of the 
South ; and that the former have gradually improved in longevity : 
that is, in the comforts of life, since their emancipation. As a por- 
tion of these comforts must be food and clothing, it is a fair in- 
ference that they are not worse fed or clothed than are the slaves. 

There is corroborative evidence in the annals of this city. Dr. 
Niles states that in 1824, ’5 and ’6, the deaths among the free black 
population of this city was 1 in 18.88. By the City Inspector’s 
Report of 1840, I find that the deaths of the same class were only 
one in 32.16. Slavery was abolished, or terminated, in New-York 
in 1827; and a large proportion of those who died in 1825, &e. were 
slaves recently emancipated. These facts prove, that within fifteen 
years after it became a free State, a portion of the free black popu- 
lation of New-York have improved the ratio of their mortality 75 
per cent.—a fact without parallel in the history of any people. 

It is a prevalent opinion, that emancipation has made the free 
blacks deaf, dumb, blind, idiots, insane, &. &e. The Southern 
Literary Messenger has quite a pretty theory on this subject, based 
upon certain statements, announced as facts in the census of 1840. 
An editor at Buffalo, and subsequently Dr. Jarvis of Dorchester, 
Mass., have demolished that theory by proving that the statements 
announced in the census were not facts. Those statements made 
Maine a very mad-house, yet they contradict themselves in the fol- 
lowing manner. In that State, saith the census of 1840: 


TOWNS. Total col’d inhab. Col’d insane. 
Limerick, 0 4 
Lymington, 1 2 
Searboro’ 0 6 
Poland, 0 2 
Dixfield, 0 4 
Calais, 0 1 

Total, 1 19 
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To make 19 crazy men out of one man, is pretty fair calculation 
even for ‘down east.’ The census is equally incorrect as to the 
proportion of deaf, dumb, &c. Freedom has not made us mad; it 
has strengthened our minds by throwing us upon our own re- 
sources, and has bound us to American institutions with a tenacity 
which nothing but death can overcome. 

Very gratefully yours, 
JAMES M’CUNE SMITH.” 

New-York, Jan. 29, 1844. 


FREEDOM AND SLAVERY FOR AFRIC-AMERICANS. 
No. ILL. 


In regard to the intellectual statistics of the slaves, it is well 
known that the laws of all the slave States, by heavy penalties—in 
some, death, for the second offense—prohibit the teaching of the 
slaves to read. In Ohio and the northwestern States, there is no 
such law, nor is there any public provision for the instruction of 
colored children ; yet there are many schools, supported by the peo- 
ple of color, in those States. All the free States, east of Ohio, afford 
public instruction, alike to white and colored children. 

Who are worse off, the slaves, whose children are doomed to 
brutal ignorance, or the few blacks of the North, the offspring of 
whom are for the most part permitted to enjoy common school edu- 
cation? The answer depends on the extent to which the parents of 
the latter, embrace their superior privileges. In our own State, to 
a population of 50,000, there are twenty-two public schools for 
colored children. In this city, to a population of about 17,000, 
there are seven public, and four private schools for colored children, 
with two exceptions, taught by colored teachers. The average at- 
tendance of colored children at the public schools, by the last report, 
was 1,031 per day. From a document issued by the board of 
trustees of the public schools, (in March, 1842,) I have carefully 
made the following statement of the relative standing of the boys 
in the 8th and 9th classes: Number 1 being best, 2, good, &e. &c. 





50 Liberator, Feb. 16, 1844. 
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White boys. Colored boys. 
Reading 2.18 2.50 
Punctuation 2.59 1.75 
Spelling 2.31 2.50 
Definition 3.03 3.25 
Arithmetic 1.87 2.25 
Grammar 2.73 2.50 
Geography 1.75 2.00 
Astronomy 1.66 2.00 
Slate writing 2.46 2.00 
Paper writing 2.71 3.00 
Total average 2.32 2.47 


Showing a difference of 15, about 1-7, in favor of the white boys. 

The whole number of schools among the free black population of 
the North, is 66. There are a large number of colored youth at- 
tending white schools; some of them are pursuing the higher 
branches of education, at Oberlin, Western Theological Seminary, 
Lafayette College, Dartmouth College, and Oneida Institute. 
There are, in the free States, sixteen colored literary societies, with 
libraries varying from 100 to 1,400 volumes; and there are one semi- 
monthly and three weekly papers, edited by colored men, and de- 
voted to the advancement of the people of color. There are also one 
hundred and nineteen benevolent societies. All these schools, &e. 
have been established within the last forty years. Have the free 
black population made no improvement since the emancipation ? 
If it be true, that we have not yet produced any literature worthy 
the name, it is because we are waiting for the Anglo-Americans to 
lead the way. The next subject is 


Religious Statistics. 


African churches in the slave States, 24 
Afriean churches in the free States, 114 


(United States Gazeteer: History of the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, by the Rev. Christopher Rush, New-York, 1843.) In- 
cluding bond and free, the whole colored population of the slave 
States, is 2,702,920; the colored population of the free States is 
170,718. The African churches in the slave States are, nearly all of 
them, the property of the free colored population of those States: 
but, granting them all to the slaves, there are in the slave States, one 
church to 112,620 slaves, in the free States, one church to 1,580 free 
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blacks. Of the colored churches in the free States, 103 have been 
erected within 43 years. It is true that these churches have not 
quite so much of the ‘‘temple made with hands,’’ as may be seen in 
some Broadway edifices, yet they are endowed, in one respect at 
least, with a more Catholic spirit—they are ‘‘no respecters of per- 
sons.”’ 

It may be thought that I underrate the religious advantages of 
the slaves, because the Methodist and some other churches reckon 
many thousands slaves in their communion. But these churches 
grant nothing but oral instruction to the slaves, whom they do not 
teach to read the Bible. And may I not be excused from calling 
that ‘‘Christian fellowship,’’ which expressly denies the common 
rights of men to those whom they have enrolled as brethren? Are 
those churches, wherein bishops, priests, and deacons, ministers, and 
preachers who 


Perfusi sanie vittas atroque veneno, 


their hands bound and their utterance choked, whilst in their min- 
istrations before the altar, not of God, but of slavery, they croak the 
changes upon ‘‘Servants obey your masters?’’ Such are the 
churches in the slave States, with one exception; let it be written 
upon every Protestant brow, for that one is the Roman Catholic 
Church—her doors, and her consolations are open alike to black and 
white, bond and free! She alone does not make, in the church mili- 
tant, distinctions, which it were blasphemy to predicate of the 
Church triumphant. 

In view of the schools, churches, and benevolent institutions or- 
ganized by her free black population, under the genial smile of 
emancipation, may not the North, affectionately, earnestly, and rea- 
sonably, call upon the South to follow the example? This question 
has additional force when we find that a blessing has followed those 
of the free States, which have acted justly towards their free black 
population. New-York, led on by her Murrays, Jays, and Tomp- 
kins—Massachusetts, yielding to the common-sense argument of 
Paul Cuffee, and Rhode Island, urged by a bloodless revolution, 
have pre-eminently encouraged and fostered their free black pop- 
ulation: and these are noble States and prosperous, their sons need 
be proud of them in either hemisphere or any clime. Pennsylvania, 
in 1838, cruelly disfranchised her free colored people, and in 1843— 
she became bankrupt. Men who look deeper than the surface of 
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things will perceive in the former act, a moral obliquity, to which 
the latter was a necessary sequence. 

I now, respectfully, submit the case. Let the public judge 
whether it be made out. If, to have a right over his own person, be 
better than to be deprived of that right,—if, to possess his own wife, 
be better than to hold her at another’s will—if, to enjoy common 
school privileges, be better than the doom of brutal ignorance—if, 
to sit under his own gospel vine, be better than to listen to alien ad- 
jurations to passive obedience—if, to live long in the land, be better 
than to be cut off in life’s early prime—then the free blacks of the 
North are not worse off than the slaves of the South. The evidence 
is altogether in favor of emancipation. 

Much has been said about the free black population of the North, 
filling the almshouses. Some inquiry enables me to state that most 
of them to be found in these almshouses, are those who have escaped, 
maimed, halt, or blind, from the slavery of the South, or remain 
from the slavery of our now free states. In 1836 the free colored 
people of Philadelphia, paid into the poor fund of that city, $500 
more than was required to support colored paupers living at the 
public expense. In the city of New-York, the colored population is 
to the white as 1 to 18.1; of 3,089 persons in the almshouse depart- 
ment on Saturday, January 20, 1844, there were 198 colored per- 
sons, about 1 colored to 15.5 white. In the lunatic asylum, Decem- 
ber 23, 1843, there were 278 white and 17 colored patients: or 1 
colored to 17 white: taking into account the number of whites in 
private institutions, it would seem that there is less insanity among 
the colored than the white population. 

I cannot conclude without pointing out two sources of the errors 
which many commit in judging of the free black population. One 
is, that men, ignorant of our actual condition, and hindered by their 
prejudices, from inquiring thereinto, gather their opinions of us 
from specimens visible in the Five Points—they seem satisfied by a 
single glance at the ‘‘deformed leg.’’ Again, men of narrow views 
and limited information are apt to conceive that society and refine- 
ment are confined to the little heaven in which they are privileged to 
‘‘thunder,’’ regarding all as outecasts—barbaroi—who are not em- 
braced within their charmed environ: such men cannot perceive that 
there is around every intelligent ‘‘home,”’ all the elements of refined 
manners and dignified deportment. They are, thank heaven, a 
thousand such homes among the free blacks of the free States— 
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homes, in which the sounds of ‘‘my wife,’’ ‘‘my child,’’ ‘‘my moth- 
er,’’ ‘‘my father,’’ ‘‘my Bible,’’ and their thousand clustering 
joys, weave the sweet harmonies of content and happiness. We toil 
hard for these, but we toil willingly, with stout and hopeful hearts. 
And, if, occasionally, one from ‘‘wandering to and fro over the face 
of the earth,’’ be sent among us, to try us with the affliction of a 
Parthian warfare, we shall be found at our post, ready and willing 
to give an account of the faith that is in us—a faith which holds first 
to the Bible, and secondly, to American institutions, which have 
made us free, which will free our brethren in bonds, and which will 
be triumphant in pulling down the strongholds of tyranny through- 
out our globe. 

I sincerely thank you, Mr. Editor, for your kind liberality in 
publishing these letters without money or price, but with perfect 
typographical accuracy. With your clear head and sound heart, 
long may you preside over the Tribune of the people. Very grate- 
fully yours, 

JAMES M’CUNE SMITH." 


MACON B. ALLEN 


Macon B. Allen, a Negro lawyer, got into trouble by re- 
fusing to sign a pledge not to sustain the government in its 
war with Mexico, apparently to acquire slave territory. It 
did not suffice when Allen explained that as a lawyer he had 
taken oath to support the Constitution of the United States. 


Boston, June 1, 1846. 
Mr. GARRISON : 

Dear Sir :—An incident occurred at the late Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention, in Faneuil Hall, on Thursday last, in relation to myself, 
which I think it proper for me to notice. I should have sought an 
explanation of it at the time, but the Convention being almost in the 
act of finally adjourning, and every moment seeming to be required 
for the despatch of their business, I did not wish to interrupt them. 

When papers were being circulated for pledges of persons not to 
sustain the government in any event, in the present war with Mex- 
ico, a gentleman, whom I do not know, came to me, and pressed me 
to sign one of them. Feeling that I could not sign the paper, and 


51 New York Tribune, 1844. 
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wishing, without touching the merits of the subject, to give him my 
most prominent reason for declining, I softly told him that I was 
under oath to support the laws of the country, and must, therefore, 
be excused. It is generally known, I presume, that a lawyer has to 
take this oath before he can be admitted to practice. 

To my great surprise, a few minutes after this, I heard this gen- 
tleman, in answer to some question as to his progress in getting 
signatures, openly announce, to the whole house, that I had refused 
to sign the pledge. 

Now, I assume, primarily, that in the fact itself, whether I did, 
or did not, sign the pledge, there was not, nor could there possibly 
be, the slightest importance, not equally applicable to the like ac- 
tion on the part of any other person at the Convention. And I 
charge that the conduct of that gentleman, towards me, was highly 
indecorous. It was a breach of good manners and conventional 
usage, and a wanton disregard of one’s feelings, which I did not 
expect would be committed by any one who had any duty assigned 
him in so respectable a meeting. Why was he thus personal, sing- 
ling out an individual? Did he wish to hold me up to the public 
animadversion, upon his partial statement? Did he wish to make it 
appear that I care not for the condition of the slave? If so, my own 
conscience acquits me of any such imputation. Though not in the 
habit of declaring what sentiments I entertain, deeming it of little 
consequence, I trust that it will not seem presumptuous if I em- 
brace this occasion, thus brought about, to say, that I sympathize as 
strongly with my brethren in bonds—with whom I am identified in 
almost every particular—as my nature, not a cold one, enables me 
to do; and, according to the light that is in me, and my humble 
ability, am ever ready and willing to do all I can for their meliora- 
tion. The cause of the colored man, in whatever section of our 
country, especially, is really my own cause; and it would be mon- 
strous indeed, if I did not so regard it. 

I ask my friends who may have been prejudiced against me, by 
the course of the gentleman, to be assured that there is no cause for 
such prejudice. 

With great respect, 
MACON B. ALLEN.” 


52 Liberator, June 5, 1846. 
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WILLIAM G. ALLEN 


In this letter of William G. Allen, of MeGrawville, New 
York, Horace Mann, known as a friend of the Negro, is ad- 
versely criticised on account of his views with respect to the 
emigration of the blacks to the tropical regions, but he is de- 
fended from the attacks of the Negroes in New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, who, reading his remarks on the native abil- 
ity of the race, received the impression that he considered 
the Negro inferior. 


FREDERICK Dovauass, Esq. : 


Dear Sir—I regret exceedingly that the colored citizens of New 
Bedford, Mass., should have taken umbrage at an extract of a letter 
sent by Horace Mann to the colored Convention in Cincinnati, 
held in January last. The resolutions recently passed by them (the 
colored citizens of N. B.) seem to be hasty and ill-advised ; and cer- 
tainly do injustice to a noble man, who has given abundant evidence 
of sincere love for the oppressed millions of America. 

Mr. Mann believes, that as compared with the Caucasian, the 
African is inferior in intellect, but superior in sentiment and affec- 
tion. Certainly there is nothing terrible in this, and nothing which 
by any means ean be construed as disparaging to the African race, 
but rather as exalting it. The heart is king of the head. In that 
better day when mere calculating intellect (for this is the kind of 
intellect in which the Caucasian excels the African) shall have only 
its place—and no more, the African will unquestionably stand at 
the head of a true civilization. Mr. Mann exalts the African race 
above all the races, not only Caucasian, but Mongolian, and others, 
in sentiment and affection. 

Mr. Mann also believes that independent nations of each race 
may be greatly improved by the existence of independent nations of 
other races. I believe so too: while at the same time I believe that 
all nations are made of one blood, to dwell upon all the face of the 
earth ; and that human beings who are equal in character are equal 
to one another. It is convenient that this world should be divided 
into nations, as it is convenient that a community should be divided 
into families. 

Mr. Mann believes further, that there is a band of territory 
around the earth on each side of the equator, which belongs to the 
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African race; and that the commotions of the earth have jostled 
them out of their place, to which they will be restored when the 
terrible crimes which displaced them shall be succeeded by reason 
and justice. I believe so too: but differ with Mr. Mann in regarding 
the colored people of this country as an African race, in contra- 
distinction from any other. The colored people of this country are 
essentially a mixed race. Already more than half Anglo-Saxon- 
ized, it will not take Henry Clay’s two hundred years to make them 
wholly such. At this moment, there sits at my side a young man of 
two-thirds Anglo-Saxon blood: now, since he is to be designated by 
either the term African or Anglo-Saxon, what propriety or scien- 
tifie accuracy is there in calling him an African, since Anglo-Saxon 
blood predominates? Among the hundreds of colored people whom 
Mr. Mann has seen at Washington, those who represented in their 
purity the African color and features, were but a fraction of a frac- 
tion, while many, very many of the so-called colored people were as 
white as himself. It is by no means uncommon for travellers from 
the North to remark, that in promenading a Southern city, it is fre- 
quently a puzzle to tell, so far as complexion is concerned, who is the 
slave and who is the master. No one can be surprised at these re- 
sults, who understands the character of slavery. 

I repeat, I believe as Mr. Mann does, that when the commotions 
of the earth are settled, the African race will be restored to the ter- 
ritory of earth on each side of the equators; but by the African race, 
I do not mean the colored people of this country. So, also, I be- 
lieve if slavery were abolished to-morrow, there would be an over- 
whelming tide of emigration to the South, on the part of the colored 
people of the Northern States, and of Canada; and for the reason 
that that is the soil on which they were born, and which is congenial 
to their nature. 

Had Mr. Mann come out point blank in favor of Colonization, it 
would have been well for our New Bedford friends to pass their 
resolutions ; but as he has simply uttered a theory which, considered 
scientifically, means no wrong, I cannot but regard our friends as 
acting hastily, and even ungenerously, towards a great and noble 
man. Whether Horace Mann has outgrown fully the prejudice of 
eolor which he learned in his youth, I know not; but this I know, he 
has a generous nature, and deserves to be approached, not as we ap- 
proach those whose hearts are little and minds narrow. So far, 
however, as the action of our New Bedford friends may be regarded 
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as a protest against the Colonization Society, I rejoice at it. The 
idea of going to Africa is not a horrible one to me; but the idea of 
being the white man’s slave or pet in Africa any more than in 
America, is to me worse than horrible—it is ‘terrible horrible.’ 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM G. ALLEN. 
MecGrawville, Oct. 25, 1852.°° 


Lonpon, Eng., 26 Swinton street, } 
June 20, 1853. 


a 


Wm. Luoyp Garrison, Esa. : 

Dear Sir,—lI cannot resist the temptation to address yeu a few 
lines; if for no other purpose, certainly to thank you for the very 
kind letter which I found at JosepH SturcE’s. That letter was an 
introduction to one of the dearest men (GEORGE THOMPSON) with 
whom it has ever been my lot to become acquainted. We have 
visited Mr. Thompson several times, and though I had heard him 
on the platform, and was filled (as who has not been?) with admi- 
ration of his genius and efforts in behalf of the oppressed of both 
hemispheres, yet it was not until I had enjoyed his home circle that 
I had a full appreciation of the loftiness of his character, as it is 
evineed in his child-like simplicity. Mr. Thompson is hardly less 
eloquent in conversation than in public speaking, and one cannot 
leave his house, after spending a day or an evening with him, with- 
out feeling himself invigorated in mind and heart, and in better 
love with whatsoever things are beautiful and true. 

‘Old England’ is a wonderful country. There is grandeur in 
the looks of it. There is poetry, too—the ride from Liverpool to 
London taking one through a region of country all the way blossom- 
ing as the rose. The English people, too—I am in love with them. 
There is nobility in their hearts and dignity in their bearing. They 
have also a quiet repose of character, which is certainly a pleasing 
contrast to the hurly-burly of the American. 

That in Englishmen which most favorably impresses the colored 
man from America is the entire absence of prejudice against color. 
Here the colored man feels himself among friends, and not among 
enemies ;—among a people who, when they treat him well, do it not 
in the patronising (and, of course, insulting) spirit, even of hun- 
dreds of the American abolitionists, but in a spirit rightly appreci- 


53 Liberator, Nov. 20, 1852. 
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ative of the doctrine of human equality. Color claims no prece- 
dence over character, here; and, consequently, in parties given by 
the ‘first people’ in the kingdom may be seen persons of all colors 
moving together on terms of perfect social equality. Rev. SAMUEL 
R. Warp, of Canada, than whom it is hardly possible to be blacker, 
and who is an honor to the race in intellectual ability, has been in 
London several weeks, and can amply testify to the fact that his 
skin, though ‘deepest dyed,’ has been no barrier to the best society 
in the kingdom. Mr. Ward and myself were both present, by invi- 
tation, a few evenings since, at a party given by the Prussian Am- 
bassador, at his residence in Regent’s Park. That which, in an 
American community, would startle it more than seven thunders 
could—i. e., the marriage (or even the surmise of it) of two re- 
spectable persons, one of whom should be white and the other col- 
ored, passes as a matter of course in England. In no party, 
whether publie or private, to which we have been, in no walk which 
we have taken, in no hotel at which we have had occasion to put 
up, in no publie place of amusement, gallery, museum, &c., have 
we met the ery of ‘amalgamation,’ either outspoken, or as mani- 
fested in a well-bred sneer. This state of things, of course, evinces 
that prejudice against color is entirely a local feeling, generated by 
slavery, and which must disappear, not only as colored men rise 
higher and higher in the light of intelligence and virtue, but as the 
dominant race in America becomes wiser and more liberalized by 
the spirit of a true Christianity. 

I must not forget to tell you of what pleasant evenings we have 
spent with Mrs. Follen and Miss Cabot. They were pleasant, be- 
cause spent in the society of true and noble-hearted women, warm 
in their sympathies and active in their efforts in behalf of the en- 
slaved millions of America. These noble American women—how 
long could slavery last, did America count such by the hundreds? 

I must not forget to tell you, also, of a pleasant evening with 
Mr. Estitin—hardly a stranger to those who have read THE LIBER- 
AToR, and a blessed good man and warm friend of humanity. Here 
we met many good friends of the cause from America, some of them 
quite recently. 

Mrs. STowE has gone to Paris. Her visit to this country has 
created much sensation. The papers here criticise both the Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Stowe variously, and one or two, I think, unjustly ; 
especially those that intimate that she is seeking self-glorification. 
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Mrs. Stowe has never suffered martyrdom, and, however much 
others may honor her, she has too much sense and piety, and is too 
great-hearted, to covet honors which more properly belong to those 
who have led on in the fore-front éf this battle. 

J. Mmuer McKim, Esq., of Philadelphia, has also gone to Paris. 
Miss SaraH PuaH leaves, in a few days, in company with Mrs. 
Fou.eNn, for Switzerland. Dr. Batuey, of the National Era, is in 
the city, and so also is Rev. J. FREEMAN Cuark, formerly of Boston; 
the latter I have seen. 

Our friend Wm. Wetts Brown is as active as ever. There 
seems to be no end to his enterprise. He has, beyond a doubt, been 
a most efficient laborer in this country in the great cause of anti- 
slavery. Mr. Farmer and himself have aided us much in ferreting 
out notable places and getting a sight of notable people—for which 
we thank them both. 

Rev. S. R. Warp holds a meeting to-night in Freemason’s 
Chapel—the Earl of Shaftsbury in the chair—to consider measures 
for aiding the fugitives in Canada. Ward will be successful. 

I rejoice exceedingly that you had so good a meeting in New 
York. It may be that slavery and compromise have not quite eaten 
out the heart of the nation, and that there is yet hope. 

What a speech was that of Douatass! <A masterly production, 
and which should gain him immortal honor. Some of the criticisms 
upon it by the American papers would be villanous, if they were 
not so ridiculous, and some again are amusing. That was decidedly 
cool of Thurlow Weed, that ‘if’—‘if Douglass’s great mind were 
imbued with kindlier sympathies’!! Now, it is all proper enough 
that all men, in whatever relation of life, should feel kind towards 
each other; but only think of it—asking, not the man who strikes, 
but the stricken, to be kinder. Surely, slavery has made bad work 
with the heart and conscience of the American people. It is the 
reformer’s duty not to be content with ameliorating, as Weed would 
have Douglass do, but only in rooting out evil. Radicalism is the 
only ism that ever blessed the world, or ever will or can. These 
conservatives are singular folks. They have neither genius nor 
philosophy. They would have their boy learn to swim by making 
his motions upon the sand-bank; and neither he that led on the 
barbaric host against the gates of imperial Rome, nor Luther, ever 
would be model-men of theirs. 

But I must not make you too long a letter. You know all about 
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the Exeter Hall meeting. Whatever may be its results, I am satis- 
fied of one thing—it is directly to the point to get up a public senti- 
ment against slavery abroad. Slaveholders must be driven into 
isolation; and I am very glad to know that they themselves are 
finding out that the thing is being done. I have but little sympathy 
for the feeling which apologises for and explains away their sins, 
on the plea of converting them to the truth. A single self-applica- 
tion of the Golden Rule would open the whole subject to them, in 
its length and breadth, and height and depth. 

Now is an excellent time to spread anti-slavery truth among the 
people of this country. I shall do what I ean (little though, of 
course, it will be) to help bring about the time when 


‘Worth, not birth, shall rule mankind, 
And be acknowledged stronger.’ 


Our passage from America to England was a pleasant one, 
barring the melancholy accident—the loss of four sailors at sea—of 
which you already know; and our stay of two weeks in Liverpool 
was rendered more than agreeable by the kindness of our mutual 
friend, Wm. P. Powe.u, Esq., formerly of New York. Mr. Sturge, 
also, of Birmingham, received us with great kindness and cordiality, 
and has placed us under many obligations to him for his friendly 
deportment towards us. 

We are in good health, and, you may well imagine, we enjoy 
life. There is but one drawback; the light of British liberty has 
revealed more clearly than ever the inner chambers of the Ameri- 
can prison-house of bondage, and disclosed how more than mangled 
and bleeding are the victims that lie therein. This makes me sad, 
but more determined to work on and work ever. 

Very faithfully yours, 
WM. G. ALLEN.** 


L. Kossuth, visiting this country to arouse interest in 
the elevation of his oppressed countrymen, soon found him- 
self face to face with the abolition movement similar in 
many respects to the cause which he was promoting. To 
espouse abolitionism as the antislavery groups urged him, 
however, would have doomed his mission to failure. As he 
did not respond favorably to the proposal thus to express 
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himself, he incurred the displeasure and invited the attacks 
of the friends of freedom as the letters of S. R. Ward and 
William G. Allen show. 


FREDERICK Dovua.ass, EsQ.—DEaR Sir :—You have seen the ad- 
dress of the colored people of New York city to Kossuth. What a 
stupendously foolish thing! Not a word of their own wrongs— 
their sufferings—their enslavement ;—no point, no directness, no 
nothing, except the mere rhetoric. Palaver, the whole of it; and 
to cap the climax of absurdities, the address winds up with the as- 
surance to the Hungarian, that, on the day of giving, they (the 
colored people) will be on hand with at least the ‘widow’s mite,’ if 
no more. Where did mortal man ever read of such folly as this 
before? Just as though, if the colored people are to invest money 
for the benefit of the oppressed, justice, consistency, and the com- 
monest self-respect, do not require that such money should be ex- 
pended in some way for the benefit of the four millions in our own 
land who are ground to the dust in chains and slavery, and the tens 
of thousands of others, who, by crue! laws and customs are kept in 
poverty and degradation. 

The men who wrote that address are not fools. No equal num- 
ber of men in the Union ean present a greater amount of native 
intellect and talent; and in education and accomplishments, some 
of the members of that committee are by no means inferior to the 
most favored of their oppressors. How much the more guilty then 
are they! I cannot let them go gently by. Though no other 
colored man should speak out, I, for one, will do so; and let it be 
known that there is at least one of the oppressed in America, whose 
feelings that address, lacking, as it does, so much of vitality, does 
not represent, and who ean find next to nothing to applaud in so 
ridiculous a performance. 

The address, milk and water as it was, failed to make any im- 
pression upon Kossuth; and, as a matter of course, he treated those 
who presented it with the most withering contempt. ‘Gentlemen, 
the time for addresses is past, and the time for action has come.’ 
If that isn’t ‘summary,’ I should like to know what is? Poor men! 
how they must have felt as they sneaked away from his presence! 

Kossuth is a man of matchless power of mind. He sets aside all 
orators, whether of ancient or modern date. He is positively an 
intellectual wonder. Nevertheless, he has proved himself not only 
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mortal man, but capable of cherishing views and feelings which 
are not in accordance with the laws that lie at the basis of our com- 
mon humanity, and which bind us together in one bond of general 
brotherhood. 

Kossuth is not asked to turn anti-slavery lecturer, though this 
is what Wright of the Commonwealth charges upon Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison. He is not asked to turn aside from the Hungarian eause, 
or to divide his energies between the cause of the American slave, 
and that of the Hungarian oppressed. Nobody but a fool would 
ask that. He is simply asked to do nothing or say nothing while 
here, which would imply that he regarded the liberty of the Ameri- 
can black man as less sacred than that of the Hungarian white man: 
in other words, he is simply asked to see that there does exist among 
us such an institution as American Slavery, and to utter to the 
Americans, face to face, one burning rebuke by way of its condem- 
nation. Do less than this, he could not, and maintain his integrity ; 
and doing less than this, it is my prayer at least, that such ‘ Apostles 
of liberty’ as he, may be fewer than ever were angels’ visits, and a 
great deal farther between. 

‘My principle,’ says Kossuth, in his ecard, ‘in this respect is, 
that every nation has the sovereign right to dispose of its own do- 
mestic affairs, without any foreign interference; that I therefore 
shall not meddle with any domestic concerns of the United States.’ 
Four millions of Africans and their descendants, therefore, may 
toil on in a worse slavery than ever the Hungarian knew; and, for 
all Kossuth cares, the devil catch them at last. This is benevolence, 
surely! Why comes he here to induce us to meddle with the 
‘domestic concerns’ of Austria? If the enslavement of the blacks 
to the whites in this country be a ‘domestic concern,’ then the op- 
pressed condition of the Hungarians to the Austrians is a ‘domestic 
concern.’ And if, being a ‘domestic concern,’ the enslavement of 
the one elass be outside of his notice, then why, with equal justice, 
should not the oppressed condition of the other class, being a ‘do- 
mestic concern,’ be outside of our notice? O, consistency, thou art 
a jewel !—and, besides, I hate hypocrisy. 

The plain truth is, Kossuth’s disclaimer will get him more 
money; but be it known unto him, that money gotten thus will 
eurse him, and not bless him. 

Some men I know at this point read us lectures on ‘Common 
Sense.’ Let them read on. I acknowledge no common sense which 
is in contravention of the law of rectitude. 
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Much better would it have been for the cause of freedom the 
world over, had Kossuth maintained his integrity. One word from 
him to this people would have startled this nation into a sense of 
propriety never felt before; and would have given such an impetus 
to the cause of freedom as would almost have enabled us to fix the 
very day when the good time should come. What retards the 
cause of republican freedom in Europe more than our abominable 
inconsistencies? Do not tyrants take courage at our position, and 
laugh us to very scorn? Were we a one with our professions, de- 
mocracy could not lag in Europe. It would come quickly; and 
not only so, but be a fact, fixed, firm, immovable. 

No good comes of the spirit of compromise, and compromising 
with right and duty. He who cannot read that fact in this coun- 
try’s history, is quite too stupid to be endured. Do not wise men 
begin to fear that unless we do something for slavery, soon slavery 
will do something for us? And is this fear ill-founded? Are 
they foolish who fear that slavery, in destroying itself, may destroy 
the nation, and that in a way the equal of which has never yet been 
written upon any page of human history? But I forbear to say 
more. May God help the weak; and give wisdom and power to 
those who are laboring to bring slavery and oppression to the dust, 
not only in Austria or Hungary, but wherever they may be found. 

Faithfully yours, 
WM. G. ALLEN. 

McGrawvi.ug, N. Y., Dee. 30, 1851. 


I was very much pleased with Professor Allen’s strictures upon 
the action of the New York Committee of Thirteen. Kossuth cer- 
tainly knows little and cares less about the black people of this 
continent, and it seems to me to be wanting in self-respect for our 
people to run after such aman. Besides, we must do more for our- 
selves, before we can expect the self-liberators of the old world to 
pay much attention to our notices of them. Gentlemen who voted 
for the slaveholding tool of despotism, Millard Fillmore, and Wash- 
ington Hunt, who has the hardihood to deny that blacks can live in 
the same community with whites without becoming extinct—a state- 
ment lived down every day in Canada—have yet to learn how to 
become consistent voters in their own cause, ere they can do much 
to aid other men to become successful fighters in theirs. The pro- 
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slavery church relations of too many of the Committee of Thirteen 
are very much in the way of their doing a great deal for the op- 
pressed, who are much nearer to them than Hungary. 

But what are we to hope for, from the great mass of professed 
philanthropists who visit the United States from Europe? How 
many of them have paid any attention to our cause, while in 
Yankeedom? Jenny Lind, you know, proved herself one of the 
most heartless misanthropes that ever travelled through slavedom, 
and received the blood-stained gold of woman whippers. Fredrieka 
Bremer boldly apologised for the slave system to your very face, 
in your own parlor. And just so have almost all of those Euro- 
peans who have been made lions and lionesses in your very hospi- 
table country. Kossuth meddled not with the English method of 
treating or mal-treating Ireland, and, with a consistency worthy of 
himself, he meddles not with the American method of enslaving 
Americans. An aristocrat, the former owner of a princely fortune, 
a man of high office, civil and military at home, and the guest of 
the aristocracy wherever he goes, (except in Turkey,) he is not ex- 
pected to show feelings in common with the poor of any country 
or color. To thrust ourselves upon the attentions of such a man 
and to expect aught from him were positively absurd. Such is my 
humble opinion. I shall be much mistaken if the Ex-Governor of 
Hungary does not show himself quite capable of leaving the United 
States without the utterance of a single syllable against the Hay- 
nauism of America,—the slavery thereof. 

The extravagant notions of Mr. Thomas, I do not wonder at, 
knowing, so well as I do, that gentleman’s habit of over estimating 
every thing that at all strikes him favorable. But I do wonder 
how even John Thomas could eall Kossuth the greatest man of the 
age, or how he could suppose Kossuth to be finishing up the anti- 
slavery work of the age; or how Mr. Thomas could reckon upon 
any anti-slavery influence especially in New York, as resulting from 
the visit of the Great Hungarian. Beside Gerrit Smith Kossuth is 
but a child, a pigmy. The noblest ideas of the latter were long 
since avowed and insisted on by the former. International rights, 
free trade, the application of the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity to our civil and international relations, pray to whom are 
these new ideas, who has read the writings or heard the words of 
the Man of Peterboro’? When Kossuth shall have learned to apply 
his principles to social life, and live at home, as Smith does, the 
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great doctrines of human equality, then he will get even the name 
of the imitator, or disciple, or coadjutor of the greatest man of the 
age, but not till then. Still, I repeat, I do not wonder at Mr. 
Thomas’s extravagance in this matter, for it is so like him. 


P. S. I agree with Wendell Phillips and yourself, exactly, 
about Kossuth. Mr. Thomas’ whitewashing of the great Magyar, 
does not, after all, make him anything else than a political ad- 
venturer, with axes to grind, regardless of the woes of downtrodden 
Americans. The despots of Europe will hurl this in his face when 
he goes back, and most richly does he deserve the bitterest taunts 
of the worst enemies of liberty in the old world. What a pity it 
will be that he can reply, ‘I had the approval and defence of one 
of the editors of the only organ of the Liberty Party, the most 
radical abolition party in the American Union!’ Such an apology 
may very justly bring American Liberty Partyism into disrepute 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Much the better way, in our 
judgment, is to hold European and American apostles of liberty as 
alike hypocritical, unless they can see and feel the force of the 
application of the doctrine of inalienable human rights to others 
than those immediately connected with themselves. 8S. R. W.°° 


Commenting here upon the review of his book, M. R. 
Delany not only shows his determination to have the rights 
of a freeman, but having become disgusted with this coun- 
try, he hints at the necessity for colonization. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 14, 1852. 
Mr. GARRISON : 

My Dear Sir :—I thank you, most kindly, for the very favorable 
and generous notice you have taken of my hastily written book. 
This, to many, may appear singular, that the author of a work 
should send words of thanks to an editor for his notice of him, but 
this favor of yours came so opportune, that it seems like a God- 
send. 

The errors and deficiencies, which you are pleased to pass by un- 
noticed—justly taking my prefatory apology as sufficient—I have 
corrected, and will so appear in the next issue, shortly to come out. 
The corrections you make concerning yourself, | shall add as a NOTE 
at the conclusion of the work. 
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I thank those editors of Philadelphia and elsewhere, who have 
favorably noticed this work, and would add, that the ever good, 
generous Gerrit Smith has sent me a letter of approval of the work 
in general. 

I am not in favor of caste, nor a separation of the brotherhood 
of mankind, and would as willingly live among white men as black, 
if I had an equal possession and enjoyment of privileges; but shall 
never be reconciled to live among them, subservient to their will— 
existing by mere sufferance, as we, the colored people, do, in this 
country. The majority of white men cannot see why colored men 
cannot be satisfied with their condition in Massachusetts—what they 
desire more than the granted right of citizenship. Blind selfishness 
on the one hand, and deep prejudice on the other, will not permit 
them to understand that we desire the exercise and enjoyment of 
these rights, as well as the name of their possession. If there were 
any probability of this, I should be willing to remain in the country, 
fighting and struggling on, the good fight of faith. But I must ad- 
mit, that I have no hopes in this country—no confidence in the 
American people—with a few excellent exceptions—therefore, I 
have written as I have done. Heathenism and Liberty, before 
Christianity and Slavery. 

‘Were I a slave, I would be free, 
I would not live to live a slave; 
But boldly strike for Liserry— 
For FREEDOM or a Martyr’s grave.’ 


Yours for God and Humanity, 
M. R. DELANY." 


VIII. CHartes Lenox Remonp 


Charles Lenox Remond, the most widely known Negro in 
the United States prior to the rise of Frederick Douglass, 
spent most of his time lecturing to antislavery groups while 
other prominent Negroes divided their energy between the 
platform and the pen. Mr. Remond never wrote an exten- 
sive sketch of himself and his glory waned so early in the 
midst of the increasing popularity of Frederick Douglass 
that no one found it profitable to undertake such a task. 
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From his numerous letters, some of which are herewith pre- 
sented, may be obtained sufficient data to make an estimate 
of his contribution to the uplift of his race and progress of 
his country. 

Winturop, Me., July 3d, 1838. 

My Dear Frienp :—I take advantage of the earliest opportunity 
to inform you, that on the third day after bidding you farewell, I 
met my friend Mr. Codding, at Brunswick, at which place, on the 
following Sunday afternoon, I addressed the friends a short time, 
and was well received. On Tuesday following, left Brunswick for 
Alfred, to attend the formation of a County Anti-Slavery Society. 
There was not much interest taken in the meeting. On the follow- 
ing evening I was invited to address the meeting and complied. On 
the next day, I was invited to go into the country a short distance. 
I eut loose from Mr. Codding very reluctantly, and commenced lec- 
turing in my feeble way. Received requests to lecture in four dif- 
ferent places on four successive evenings. I consented, and spoke in 
each place an hour and a half; and although my audiences were gen- 
erally dark on the subject of prejudice and slavery, I received on 
every occasion the most marked attention, and assurances of good 
feeling for the cause, and wishes for the success of our enterprise. 
At one place, they resolved at the close of the lecture, to form a so- 
ciety and lend their assistance in the great work. 

On Wednesday last I went to Saco, to attend the conference 
meeting of the Congregational denomination. The delegation of 
ministers was very numerous, and much interest was manifested to 
every great and good, and benevolent undertaking, save the cause of 
the poor slave in our own beloved but guilty country. On Thursday 
evening I was invited to speak on the subject in the Baptist meeting- 
house. My audience was almost entirely composed of ministers who 
were attending the conference, and a good number of interesting 
and intelligent ladies. At this place they have determined to do 
something forthwith for the slave, by forming a male and female so- 
ciety, and contributing to the cause. On last Sabbath afternoon, I 
lectured in the meeting-house in Bowdoin. Nothing special oc- 
curred. 

I am now at the house of our kind and devoted friend, Rev. 
David Thurston, and the feeling manifested on every occasion by 
his wife and daughters in behalf of human liberty is indeed such as 
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may well make glad the hearts of our brethren in bonds. It is of no 
use for me to attempt to give you any thing like a description of the 
change which I believe is now taking place on the subject of slavery 
and the elevation of the nominally free. We have every thing, 
friend Thomas, to encourage us. Slavery is trembling, prejudice is 
falling, and I hope will soon be buried—buried beyond resurrec- 
tion; and we will write over its grave as over Babylon— Prejudice, 
the mother of abominations, the liar, the coward, the tyrant, the 
waster of the poor, the brand of the white man, the bane of the black 
man, is fallen! is fallen!’ Yours truly, 
C. LENOX REMOND.*® 


Mr. JOHNSON—I have just received an interesting letter from 
my friend Remond, who is an agent of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, and is now lecturing in various places in Maine with good 
success. The letter is cheering, because it furnishes evidence that 
prejudice is melting away, and that the cause of abolitionism is 
moving onward, and its friends rapidly increasing. The principles 
which abolitionists are promulgating are like the majestic oak, 
which strikes its roots deep in the earth. They cannot be prostrated 
by the blasts of sectional jealousy or party violence. Freedom is an 
inborn principle of our nature, emanating from the great Creator, 
and extending to all mankind indiscriminately. Slavery is the sub- 
version of this principle. 

As Mr. Remond is a colored man, and has been so well received 
in Maine, I have thought that the publication of his letter might 
cheer the hearts of those who are struggling to elevate themselves 
above the prejudices which now press heavily upon them. As a 
colored man, my own heart has been encouraged by its perusal. 

Yours for the oppressed, 

Boston, July 7, 1838. T. COLE. 


Lonpon, June 30th, 1840. 


My Dear Frrenp Ray:—Faithful to my promise, although in 
the midst of engagements, I steal a moment, not to fill this sheet, 
as my time will not admit, but to inform you of my safe arrival and 
good health at this time; and that this sheet may meet you with 
your wife, sisters and friends in possession of the same privilege is 
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my best wish. In referring to the subject of anti-slavery on this 
side the Atlantic, permit me to say, as a silent listener, I was much 
interested in the discussions during the sitting of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, (not World’s Convention, as we had 
fondly and anxiously anticipated, which facts, with many others, 
forbid my taking a seat, and participating in its deliberations. ) 
That on my arrival I learned with much sorrow of the rejection of 
the female delegation, I need not mention. And in few instances 
through life have I met with greater disappointment, especially in 
view of the fact, that I was almost entirely indebted to the kind 
and generous members of the Bangor Female Anti-Slavery Society, 
the Portland Sewing Circle, and the Newport Young Ladies’ Juve- 
nile Anti-Slavery Society, for aid in visiting this country. And I 
can assure you it was among my most happy reflections to know, 
that in taking my seat in the World’s Convention, I should do so, 
the honored representative of three female associations, at once 
most praiseworthy in their object, and efficient in their co-operation. 
And sure I am, that could the members of these associations have 
had even a place in the imaginations of those who voted for their 
exclusion, the decision would have been otherwise, far otherwise. 
Thanks be to Providence, I have yet to learn, that the emancipation 
of the American slave, from the sepulchre of American slavery, is 
not of more importance than the rejection of females from the plat- 
form of any Anti-Slavery Society, Convention, or Conference. In 
the name of heaven, and in the name of the bleeding, dying slave, 
I ask, if I shall seruple the propriety of female action, of whatever 
kind or description. I trust not—I hope not—I pray not, until the 
bastard system is annihilated, and not a vestige remains to remind 
the future traveller, that such a system ever cursed our country, 
and made us a hissing and a by-word in the mouth of every subject 
of every Monarch, King, Queen, Despot, Tyrant, Autocrat and 
Czar of the civilized and uncivilized world! 

My friend, for thirteen years have I thought myself an aboli- 
tionist; but I had been in a measure mistaken, until I listened to 
the scorching rebukes of the fearless O’Connell in Exeter Hall, on 
the 24th June, when before that vast assemblage, he quoted from 
American publications, and alluded to the American declaration, 
and contrasted the theory with the practice; then was I moved to 
think, and feel, and speak; and from his soul-stirring eloquence 
and burning sareasm would every fibre of my heart contract in 
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abominating the worse than Spanish Inquisition system in my own, 
I almost fear, devoted country. Let it suffice to say, the meeting 
at Exeter Hall more than compensated me for the sacrifice and 
suffering I experienced in crossing the Atlantic, under cireum- 
stances which I shall make known at some future time. Until the 
facts are known, let no one envy me in my voyage or undertaking. 
A few words in relation to slavery’s grand handmaid, in the States 
proclaimed to be non-slaveholding—I mean prejudice, that acts the 
part to slavery of second king at arms, and exercises its authority 
by assisting in kidnapping the innocent and free at the capital, dis- 
franchises the citizens of Pennsylvania, proseribes the colored man 
in Rhode Island, abuses and gives him no resting place as a man 
in New-Hampshire, which murders in Illinois, cries out amalgama- 
tion in Maine, mobs him in New York, and stones him in Connecti- 
eut. I say this hydra-headed personage, thanks be to God, has but 
few advocates in this country; if any, I have it to learn; and if 
you would rouse the honest indignation of the intelligent English- 
man, tell him of our school and academy exclusions. If you would 
enlist the sympathies of the pious, refer him to our negro pews in 
the house of worship, and when you tell him of the Jim Crow ear, 
the top of the stage coach, the forward deck of the steamboat, as 
the only place for colored people to oceupy, he at onee, turning 
pale, then red, inquires if this is American republicanism, if this 
is the fruit of our many religious institutions ; and as a West Indian 
remarked to me yesterday, that liberty in my country was, in its 
best estate, but the grossest licentiousness. I could not—I dare not 
contradict him, as my presence in England, at this time, proved 
too much for his argument. More hereafter. I was happy to meet 
R. Douglass and W. Jeffers, in the city, and especially to find Wil- 
liam well situated in business, and his health much improved. I 
hope to receive a copy of the Colored American soon, and in the 
mean time I remain, desiring to be remembered most kindly to the 
several members of your family, and to my many friends in New 
York. Most truly yours, 
For truth and the oppressed, 
C. LENOX REMOND.®! 


To the Rev. C. B. Ray. 
P. S. I will not mail this sheet without saying that, notwith- 
standing the pleasant circumstances with which I am surrounded, 
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I long to tread again the country of my birth, again to raise my 
feeble voice in behalf of the suffering, again to unite with you in 
razing to the ground, the system which is, and ever has proved too 
faithfully, the fell destroyer of our race and nation. 

Again, yours, C. L. R. 


From the Anti-Slavery Standard. 


LiveRPOOL, Aug. 25th, 1840. 

My Dear FrRienp JACKSON :—On the departure of each of the 
friends for the United States, your solicitation on the day of our 
sailing, upon the Battery, in New-York, that I would write you 
during my stay in England, has not unfrequently reminded me of 
my obligations; and I regret exceedingly I have not time to give 
full vent to my feelings (if I may be allowed the expression,) on 
many topics in which I know you feel an interest, viz: the delibera- 
tions of the was-to-be World’s Convention, recently held in London, 
for the overthrow of slavery throughout the world. Magnificent 
undertaking! most praiseworthy object! philanthropic motive! soul- 
stirring contemplation! Heaven-pleasing proposition! God-approv- 
ing cause! But, friend Jackson, how far the action of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Conference will tend to the accomplish- 
ment of the same, is, to my mind, matter of conjecture. That I 
was surprised at the whole proceeding, I need not state; that I was 
disappointed in the character of the meeting, I need not say; that 
I was pained with the treatment which a part of the delegation of 
the American A. S. Society received, you may well suppose. Some 
may think it for the best : I think otherwise ; unless the gratification 
of new organization is the life, sum and substance of the arduous 
undertaking. Who would have supposed, three years ago, the voice 
of a rational human being would have been stifled upon the plat- 
form of the World’s Convention? Who would have supposed that 
the voice and sentiments of a Clarkson, and Buxton, and Phillips, 
and Adams, would have been hushed, and circumscribed, and put 
down, in a Convention similar to the one we have had in contem- 
plation for the last year and upwards? No sane mind. Who 
would have supposed that the mention of William Lloyd Garrison’s 
name would have been drowned by manifestations of disapproba- 
tion in the World’s Convention, for the overthrow of slavery 
throughout God’s entire domain? Who would have supposed that 
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George Thompson, the colored man’s unceasing, devoted, and noble 
advocate, the West India slaves’ deliverer, would be coldly looked 
upon by professing abolitionism? If this is the boon for which 
such men have labored, I have grossly mistaken the object; but may 
God gwe, and continue to them, health, and strength, and talent, 
still to prosecute the work in which they have engaged; and over 
the head of bigotry, pride, prejudice, party, denomination and poli- 
tics, this holy cause shall yet be carried. The human work of erect- 
ing a tunnel across the Thames, may be stayed; the steamer across 
the Atlantic may fail the undertaker ; Victoria, through man’s per- 
fidy, may lose Great Britain’s diadem; Martin Van Buren may lose 
his election, and Daniel Webster may sacrifice northern interests 
and northern principles to southern policy; but God has com- 
manded, and all nature cries out, undo the heavy burdens, and let 
the oppressed go free. The law is, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, with all thy strength, and with all thy 
might, and thy neighbor as thyself.’ And who is my neighbor? 


‘Thy neighbor! ’tis he whom thou 
Hast power to aid and bless: 

Whose aching heart and burning brow, 
This soothing hand may press. 

Thy neighbor! Yonder toiling slave, 
Fetter’d in thought and limb, 

Whose hopes are all beyond the grave, 
Go thou and ransom him. 

Oh, pass not, pass not heedless by, 
Perhaps thou canst redeem 

The breaking heart from misery, 

Oh, share thy lot with him.’ 


Such, friend Jackson, is my view of this subject; and when the 
day shall roll round, that I am not willing to act upon such prin- 
ciples, I shall become unworthy the name of abolitionist, if my 
feeble efforts deserve the appellation,—and most sincerely do I be- 
lieve the hour not far distant when many will feel and acknowledge 
the injustice they have done the pioneer of this cause—the man 
who, alone and unaided, first dared to grapple with American 
slavery, and called things by their right names—who desired no 
applause, and refused all favors which should make a sacrifice of 
principle the condition—who declared, in the face of heaven and 
earth, that he would publish the whole truth upon this subject, 
though every tile upon every house-top should be a devil, and bid 
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him hold his peace; he who was unawed by influence, and unbribed 
by gain—he who, on no occasion has failed to denounce northern 
oppression in the character of prejudice, branding the nominally 
free with infamy and shame, and condemning him to exile and 
misery ; the man whose services and sufferings I would not overrate, 
but in the name of justice and the bleeding slave, I would claim 
for him that name to which his eminent and never-to-be-over ap- 
preciated services entitle him—the slave’s first and firmest friend. 
But coming generations will do him justice, though those who were 
once proud to stand by his side during the days of persecution, 
shall now desert him and the old storm-proof platform of Massa- 
chusetts anti-slavery. 

I must not omit to mention that portion of the colored people 
who acknowledge the genuineness of Mr. Garrison’s abolitionism, 
but who would desert him as abolitionists, because he holds to doe- 
trines with which they have no sympathy. Were they true in their 
first love, and consistent with their first adopted principles, they 
would adhere to the old platform, though W. L. Garrison turned 
Infidel or Socialist. No local jealousy should swerve us from our 
first position, unless that proves to be unsustainable in first prin- 
ciples, and this no one pretends to question. But when I com- 
menced, I did not think of writing a letter, and the clock is now 
striking 12, P. M., and you will not only excuse me from saying 
more, but excuse my many imperfections and mistakes, together 
with the scribbling, as my light is very dim, as you may suppose, 
and I write with a steel pen, which to me is equal to a tenpenny 
nail. Remember, those who write, deserve an answer. Thy letter 
will be anxiously looked for. Please remember me in kindness to 
those who inquire, and believe me to be, most sincerely, ever 

Your attached friend in bonds, 
For the suffering and oppressed, 
C. LENOX REMOND.* 


P.S. It was my purpose to have said something respecting the 
National Standard, and shall do so in my next, and will now say, 
may the Standard be one which shall make oppressors tremble in 
view of their conduct, and coming events. May the good and true 
give it their support. I wish it had a faithful agent in England: 
and from no consideration allow N. P. Rogers to excuse himself 
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from the editorial chair. He is the man, and must be its editor. 
The paper looks the man, and he can and will sustain it, God help- 
ing him. Direct letters and papers 27 New Broad Street, London. 
Again yours, 

C. L. R. 


MANCHESTER, England, Aug. 31, 1840. 
My VERY DEAR FRIEND: 


It affords me no small degree of pleasure in forwarding, through 
the kindness 9f our mutual friend George Bradburn, Esq. this hur- 
ried letter; entertaining the hope that you, together with friends 
Rogers and Fuller, arrived safe home, to the embrace of anxious and 
affectionate wives, children, relations and friends; and that, ere 
this, the American oppressor has been apprised of your return 
through the columns of the Liberator, National Standard, and last, 
but not least, Herald of Freedom. Your names have not remained 
dead letters since your departure from this country, I can assure 
you; nor will they be, although not enrolled among the members of 
the was to be World’s Convention. 

For some days after parting with you and friend Rogers, on the 
Clyde, I was confined with inflammatory fever at the house and 
truly hospitable home of my dear friend John Murray, Esq. Bowl- 
ing Bay; since which, I find myself much restored, and hope my 
health may be adequate to my engagements for a few weeks to come. 

The contemplated meeting on British India was held at this 
place, on Wednesday evening last. The tickets were all disposed of, 
and hundreds were refused admission for want of room, while the 
meeting was convened in the Cornu Exchange, the most commodious 
hall in the place. That fearless champion, DaNtEL O’CoNNELL, M. 
P. and George THompson, Esq. the peerless advocate of oppressed 
humanity, stood forth on the occasion, each in his turn convincing, 
convicting, overpowering the vast assembly on the subjects of in- 
jured, wronged and abused India—as the almost thundering rounds 
of applause, at times shaking the very rafters of the large building, 
most clearly demonstrated. My feelings on the occasion beggar de- 
scription, as the withering sarcasm, burning rebukes, scorching re- 
proofs, astounding statements, and matchless eloquence, fell from 
the lips of the speakers. Would to heaven every slaveholder of our 
country had been present to witness with his own eyes, and to hear 
with his own ears, these as it were first movements in behalf of In- 
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dia, and in relation to the cotton trade in this the largest manufac- 
turing town in the kingdom. England is beginning to see and feel 
her inconsistency upon this all important question; and when Eng- 
land shall be made acquainted with the entire facts, she will speak 
as one man, and in keeping with the language of the writer of a 
pamphlet now before me, which extract he will pardon me for quot- 
ing, as follows: 

‘What must be the obduracy of those flinty hearts, what must be the 
malignity of those demon spirits, which are inaccessible to all the gentleness, 
and patience, and submission, and suffering of the simple-minded and kind- 
hearted negro; which cannot be allured to one solitary act of redeeming jus- 
tice; which cannot be melted into kindness, nor softened into pity, nor attracted 
to virtue, nor deterred from crime, by sueh feelings and sympathies as touch 
and move the souls of other men;—not by the recollections of all the past, of 
all the atrocious felonies they have so remorselessly committed, of all the 
countless benefits they have so ungratefully requited:—not by the contempla- 
tion of all the present, of all that should elevate and humanize the spirit of 
men, of all the happy gratulations of ransomed thousands breathing forth their 
humble gratitude to their divine and human benefactors, and to them, too, their 
thankless oppressors, the scourge and curse of their name and race;—nor by 
the anticipation of all the future—a future, big w the promise of prosperity 
and happiness to their sable brethren, but which, to them, if they heed not its 
prophetic admonitions, and madly persist in the unhallowed course, can issue 
only in merited and unpitied destruction. Let them take warning from the 
tyrant’s fate: The horse and rider were thrown into the sea.’ 


Five years ago, it was said by abolitionists in America, that the 
days of the accursed system were numbered; and I may safely say, 
in British India also. Let O’Connell of Ireland, Thompson of Eng- 
land, and Garrison of America, take courage and be strengthened. 
God, truth, and the oppressed, will ere long conquer, prevail and 
live. England will soon learn her duty, and, knowing it, with her 
is to perform. England can and will abolish East India slavery. 
England can and will abolish American slavery, the philosophy of 
George Mc’Duffie, the computation of Henry Clay, and the com- 
mittal of Daniel Webster, to the contrary notwithstanding ;—and 
let those base men who calumniate the disinterested O’Connell, and 
those cowardly ones who pursued and sought the life of the noble 
Thompson, know that these are the men destined, God helping them, 
to bring about this unlooked for change on this side the Atlantic. 
I say, let the American editor, who cast the epithet of lying scoun- 
drel upon George Thompson, and he who more recently styles Dan- 
iel O’Connell a base and brutal abolitionist, know that were they in 
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this country, such abuse would be laughed to scorn. Very chival- 
rous indeed to speak and print these things some thousand miles dis- 
tant! Shame on the name of such infatuated creatures, who dis- 
grace the ashes of their ancestors, and bring dishonor upon the 
elods which cover their remains, by endeavoring to defame the men 
who advocate the principles for which their fathers pledged their 
lives, their property, and their sacred honor. American editors ap- 
pear in great trouble, because the English believe human rights to 
be human rights, and more than skin-deep; because high-minded 
Englishmen, and Irishmen, and Scotchmen, pity their ignorance, 
and contemn their impudence, when they appear among them, mad 
with the colorphobia distemper. 

It was my happiness on Wednesday of last week, to dine in Man- 
chester in company with Mr. O’Connell, Brooks, Esq. Borough- 
reeve, and six or eight gentlemen of high distinction and profession, 
at the house of my esteemed friend, Daniel Lee, Esq.; when Mr. 
O’Connell remarked, that, of all things in the United States, the 
prejudice against the free people of color was the most wicked and 
absurd. And when it '*os stated that not even merit of the highest 
character secured them from insult and proscription, and disfran- 
chisement, two gentlemen at the table involuntarily exclaimed, they 
could not visit such a country. 

As regards old and new organization, as it strikes me in this 
country, I should be glad to say much; but ‘Tempus fuget,’ and I 
must close; but not without saying that it has been my privilege to 
enjoy, for the last few days, the society of your much regarded 
friends and esteemed, »adjutors, Miss Elizabeth Pease, (who, with 
her father, have been in Manchester,) and Mr. George Thompson. 
You, with friend Rogers and all who have their acquaintance, will 
admit that the treat must have been no ordinary one. On the eve- 
ning before last, Miss Pease said she wished to visit our country, 
that she might enter her protest against American prejudice. The 
Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society would joyously welcome her 
among them, and extend to her at least the freedom of Boston anti- 
slavery. We speak ‘of you and friend Rogers often, and, notwith- 
standing the many attempts made to now organize England’s entire 
anti-slavery, there still remain not a few who may be ealled the 
Gideonites, storm-beaten and storm-proof, who will not bow the knee 
to Baal; who will think and speak for themselves; who believe 
women have hands, and should work; who believe women have 
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hearts, and should feel; who believe women have tongues, and 
should speak. 
Please present my love to the many friends, and believe me to 
be, 
Your very affectionate friend, 
In bonds for God, truth, and the oppressed, 
C. LENOX REMOND.*® 


EDINBURGH, Sept. 21st, 1840. 
MY VERY DEAR FRIEND: 

Upon the table before me is the Liberator of the 28th ult. ap- 
prising me of your safe arrival home, together with friend Rogers, 
Fuller, Grosvenor, and Galusha. It afforded me great pleasure to 
learn of your safe return, and additional pleasure to notice the 
promptness with which the colored citizens of Boston welcomed 
you, with friend Rogers, on shore, and the reception they gave you 
at the Marlboro’ Chapel. Thanks be to Providence, they knew 
their duty, and were ready and willing to perform it. It augurs 
well for the cause in which you have been engaged for the ten 
years past; and the proceedings of that evening at the Marlboro’ 
was proof conclusive, that you had not been engaged in vain. Such 
a meeting, ten years ago, would have stirred, and I had almost said 
would have moved the foundations of the Old Bay State. Think 
of one of the finest and largest chapels in Boston being filled to 
overflowing with much of the learning, wisdom, piety and philan- 
thropy of the city, to receive Wm. Lloyd Garrison and Nathl. P. 
Rogers, distinguished for their fearless advocacy of the colored 
man’s rights—and, above all, colored ladies and gentlemen sitting 
promiscuously with this body. Think of it, mobocrats of Phila- 
delphia! Look in upon that meeting, aristocrats of New-Haven! 
Pass judgment, negro-haters of Bath and Hallowell! Reflect upon 
it, humanity-secourgers of New-York, who prided yourselves in 
compelling your superiors in every respect, save that of slavery- 
ridden and debased human nature, to fly the public house kept by 
Mr. Goss, as late as May, 1840! What will the priests, levites, at- 
torney generals, senators and governors say to all this?) What can 
they say, other than that upon the question of slavery, our coun- 
try is to be turned ‘right side up,’ (with care,) if you please? 
What, but that fanaticism has become sober truth, incendiarism has 
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become patriotism, recklessness has become solicitude for the coun- 
try’s weal, and last, but not least, amalgamation has become a right 
in the estimation of the wiseacres of 1835, 6, 7, 8 and 9, providing 
silence gives consent. So much for the march of truth. Another 
feather is soon to be placed in the eap of my native State, (Massa- 
chusetts,) the first to strike for the freedom of the country. May 
she be the first to banish from her soil and associations the eorrod- 
ing fetters of prejudice, which, if we may be allowed an opinion, 
from the experience of the past, the view of the present, and the 
prospects of the future, is soon to be the case. 

Upon our young men, and young women, every thing (com- 
paratively speaking) depends. Too long have many of this class 
been indifferent to this question. It is our eause, and if we are 
unwilling to promote it, we deserve proscription, and are not only 
deaf to the cries of the enslaved, but false to our trust. Too often 
have I been pained to see young men with growing families around 
them, almost from appearances ignorant of the efforts being made 
in their behalf. Shame on the colored father or mother, who can 
rest contented in their lot, or with the prospect staring them in 
the face, that their children and their children’s children must be 
subjected to the condition through which our fathers passed, and 
which we daily experience! 

It need not be, if we will it; otherwise, it cannot be. No nation 
can keep four millions of people in bondage to Slavery’s Moloch, 
or its handmaid Prejudice, when they shall decree it otherwise. 
Then let us rally to the moral contest, and, being armed with the 
weapons of truth, soberness, industry and knowledge, we will pre- 
sent a Spartan front, through which no army, led on by Slavery’s 
eall, can penetrate, and, ere long, the American eagle shall bear on 
his back the olive-branch of freedom to every colored man, woman, 
and child throughout the American continent. 

You will be glad to hear that it is my happiness, at this time, 
to be travelling with our mutual friend and coadjutor, GEORGE 
THompson, who, I have every reason to believe, should he be 
spared, is destined to prove the successful advocate of suffering 
humanity in the East as well as in the West Indies. The growing 
interest in this country, upon the question of British India, is alike 
surprising and encouraging. I have accompanied Mr. Thompson 
as far north as Aberdeen, and he is every where hailed, and cheered, 
and honored. Every day fresh proofs of devotedness to the cause 
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he has espoused come in to him from every quarter; and if he pos- 
sessed a hundred tongues, every one of them would be employed. 
As the British learn the three-fold effects of East India emancipa- 
tion—viz: the enfranchisement of the East Indian, the prosperity 
of the working-classes of Great Britain, and the unavoidable over- 
throw of American Slavery—the universal shout will ring through 
the land. And shall America say, England shall buy and manu- 
facture her blood-stained and tear-saturated cotton? No! Shall 
America say, Great Britain shall not carry out the god-like work 
she has so nobly begun? No! Then let American slavery perish— 
as perish it must, and that speedily ; for survive it cannot long. It 
may live, for a time, by feeding upon its kind; but you and I may 
yet live to see its overthrow. Four out of six British papers, upon 
an average, speak favorably of the movement. Georgia may offer 
her rewards for the abduction of American citizens; but more 
mines must be discovered through the tears, and bones, and blood, 
and ashes of murdered slaves, ere she can hope to purchase the 
head of Old England, or intimidate her sons, or deter them from 
their work of philanthropy. No nation or people possess a superior 
to DanreL O’CONNELL as a political advocate, or GEORGE THOMPSON 
as a moral advocate. Wo be to the system they combine against, 
Glad as we would be to see our friend Thompson on our side of 
the Atlantic, I feel convinced from observation since I have been 
honored with his companionship while travelling and lecturing for 
the advancement of the cause of injured Africa, that he is doing 
more for the overthrow of American Slavery, than he could pos- 
sibly do were he in our country at this time. I fear we do not 
duly appreciate the services Mr. Thompson has rendered, and is at 
this time rendering in behalf of the oppressed and proscribed of 
our land. The debt of gratitude due him on our part is great in- 
deed. I feel no hesitancy in saying that GrorGE THOMPSON is sur- 
passed by no man in England or Scotland, in his persevering, con- 
sistent and successful efforts, both publicly and privately, for the 
emancipation and elevation of our people; and the more I mingle 
with the friends, and society at large, the more I am convinced of 
the truth of the statements. The first monument of honor erected 
by colored Americans to any living man should bear an appropriate 
inscription, demonstrative of their regard and affections for him. 
Could they, with me, listen to his appeals to English hearts, and 
English humanity, and English philanthropy, all thoughts of ex- 
travagance on my part would vanish. 
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In my next, I shall say something respecting the woman ques- 
tion in the north of Scotland. My departure from Scotland is at- 
tended with difficulty, owing to the many pressing invitations from 
different sources to visit and lecture in company with Mr. Thomp- 
son; but we intend starting for England soon. The family of Mr. 
Thompson are in the enjoyment of good health. With the anxious 
hope that our cause is prospering, and desiring to be kindly and 
affectionately remembered to the friends in Boston, I remain, 

Ever your attached friend, 
In bonds for the oppressed, 
C. LENOX REMOND.®? 


DEAR FRIEND GARRISON : 

The following is an extract of a letter I received by the steamer 
Acadia from my esteemed friend C. L. Remond. If it contains any 
thing of interest, you are at liberty to publish it, though it was not 
written for the press. 

Yours, for the slave, 
THOMAS COLE. 


‘EDINBURGH, Oct. 2, 1840. 
My DEAR FRIEND COLE: 


My health is hardly what I could wish. Autumnal winds and 
rains do not well suit my constitution; but they are so unlike and 
so superior to the yearly winds and rains of prejudice in my own 
country, that I am not in the least inclined to murmur. So far 
from it, a wet jacket occasionally upon the road seareely disturbs 
me, until I find myself suffering from a cold as a consequence. 

England and Scotland, now, are every thing to me that they 
have been represented to be; and could I forget the poor slave and 
our proscribed associates at home, I should lose sight entirely of 
my own color—only when I chance to meet an American, who only 
dares look or show his teeth; for bite he must not in this country. 
Monarchical governments don’t allow it. They leave such black- 
guard work for republicans. 

On getting into one of the cars at Liverpool for Manchester, the 
other day, (I mean one of the first class cars,) who should I meet 
but one of the agents of the New-York and Providence steam-boat 
company. And why did he not request my removal? As the Scots 
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say—Oh, ay—he knew better! He knew that to make such a re- 
quest would have given him a seat upon the top of the ears; pro- 
vided he preferred it to a seat inside with one having a skin not 
colored like his own. 

I was glad to notice, by the last Liberator, your name as one of 
the committee to welcome home Wm. Lloyd Garrison and N. P. 
Rogers—the steel of anti-slavery. In reference to the meeting at 
the Marlboro’ Chapel, and also the dinner at Chelsea, (sitting the 
remarks of friend Garrison and Rogers aside in regard to myself,) 
it afforded me no inconsiderable pleasure to learn that my course, 
which was followed from convictions of duty, at the Convention in 
London, was approved by my colored fellow-citizens in Boston. I 
feel myself flattered by the adoption of the resolutions regarding 
my feeble efforts in this country, to advance the cause of anti- 
slavery. I can only say, in return for their kind notice, I will not 
withhold those efforts, either at home or abroad, until brick-bats 
and rotten eggs shall fly about my head a thousand times more 
than they did in Hamden last autumn. 

One thought more, and I have done. I notice by the anti-slavery 
papers, that the friends who differ with us on the woman question 
are determined, since their return to the United States, to make it 
appear, if possible, that, upon the decision of individuals on this 
question in England, hinges one’s anti-slavery character. While 
this absurdly reflects discredit upon the English abolitionists, if 
true, it makes them occupy an unenviable position in believing it 
necessary to cross the Atlantic to have judgment passed upon the 
merits or demerits of the (to them troublesome) question—not a 
few of whom on this side of the water, put forth a hundred times 
more labor to gag the women, than was exerted for their admission 
and right of speech. So great are the fears of many who have 
crossed, as well as those who have not crossed, that they appear 
like haunted men, and make charges against myself and others, 
and take us to task, not for any crime we did commit, but which 
they fear we may commit. It is like hanging a man to save him 
the trouble of dying; or drowning woman, for fear she will become 
a witch. Happy as I should have been to see the ladies seated as 
delegates, I have not lost a night’s sleep in consequence of their 
rejection; and I hope I am not far behind friend Garrison as a 
woman's rights man; at least, I don’t mean to be. I would yield 
to them the same rights I claim for myself—and no man ean do 
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more. I see no cause for alarm, or occasion for uneasiness. If 
those from our country, who voted against their reception, are 
satisfied, be it so; but, for them, or for any other person to say, 
that I have not, as one of Mr. Garrison’s associates, been greatly 
honored, and kindly and hospitably entertained, is stating that 
which is incorrect, and doing many friends great injustice, some of 
whom differ with me on the question which has given birth to 
modern abolition in Massachusetts. = * > . 
Your much attached friend, 
C. LENOX REMOND.” 
Mr. Thomas Cole. 


FRIEND GARRISON : 

Prior to your departure from England, you were informed of 
the arrival of the gentleman whose name heads this communication. 
Of his movements in England up to his appearance in Glasgow, I 
am unable to speak; but, by the slip cut from one of many ecards 
sent to different gentlemen in Glasgow, and which I have appended, 
(and as you may suppose,) I am put not a little upon the nettles. 


MR. GURLEY, 
Secretary of the American Colonization Society, 


Will explain the views of that Institution as promotive of Afri- 
ean civilization, and give an account of the present condition and 
prospects of the Colony of Liserta, in Western Africa, at the Royal 
Exchange, on Thursday next, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

You are very respectfully invited to attend. 


Let the card be printed in the largest type, and a hundred extra 
Liberators struck off and charged to me, and forwarded to the 
nominally free people of color in every village, town, and city of 
our country ; and let them forthwith eall publie meetings, and pass 
resolves, demonstrative of their views and feelings respecting the 
American Colonization Society ; and let the same be forwarded to 
me, together with the work of my friends Wright and Cornish on 
the same subject, with all possible despatch. While I can find 
means to travel, and bread and water to live upon, and as God 
shall give me health, and strength, and speech, all shall be exerted 
to the best of my ability in counteracting such influence as the ae- 
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credited Secretary of the American negro-haters’ scheme of cruelty 
and extirpation may exert in its favor. Let the people of color 
and our friends distinctly understand, that if I am promptly re- 
sponded to, and sustained, there is little doubt of suecess in thwart- 
ing him, with their resolves and remonstrances. I ask but a fair 
chance, and no favors of Mr. Gurley, before a British audience. 
George Thompson lives, and is willing now, as ever, to enter the 
arena with the Rev. Mr. Gurley, and contest inch by inch the high- 
handed injustice done the colored population from the moment the 
Society came forth haggard and deformed, as it ever has been, from 
its secret session-room, some twenty years ago,—a bastard child; 
and it has never lost its first impressions, although it has appeared 
in a thousand garbs. 

I am happy to state, upon unquestionable authority, that Mr. 
Gurley ’s meeting in Glasgow was a total failure, having some fifteen 
or twenty persons only present to hear his explanation, and ac- 
count of the condition and prospects of Liberia. The name of the 
gentleman or Society seems to have explained the people away—if 
there was any explanation about it. Such a scheme would meet a 
similar reception in any other country, save the one from which he 
comes. 

I also learn, upon the best authority, that Mr. Gurley intends 
revisiting London, and hopes to make a favorable impression. I 
hope to be there, and trust it may be favorable to his return to the 
land of slavery and prejudice. 

Friend Thompson unites with me in much love to you and 
friends across the water. In haste, as usual, 

I subseribe myself, 
Ever affectionately yours for the suffering, 
C. LENOX REMOND." 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, } 
March 7th, 1841. { 
My VERY DEAR FRIEND: 

I take advantage of the sailing of the next packet to forward a 
line or two, informing you that, in connexion with this sheet, I mail 
the London Chronicle, containing a report of meetings held by 
Messrs. Gurley and Cresson, from which you will learn that the 
fears entertained by me, at the time of the departure of yourself 
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and friend N. P. Rogers, from this country, were not altogether 
groundless. That Mr. Gurley has placed his standard high, no one 
will deny ; that he will attain to it, is quite another question. 

On Sunday, 21st ultimo, I was informed by a friend in New- 
castle, that Mr. Gurley was to have a fourth meeting in favor of 
his wicked scheme; and, although engaged to lecture in Sunderland, 
15 or 20 miles distant on the following (Monday) evening, I re- 
solved, if possible, to be in London on the evening of his meeting. 
At the time of appointment, I appeared before a very large and 
intelligent assembly, in the Flag Lane Chapel, Sunderland. After 
addressing the audience 30 minutes, I gave them to understand 
why I wished to be in London on the Wednesday evening following ; 
and, in order to do so, must beg to be excused, which excuse was 
readily granted by the usual demonstration. By the kindness of 
my friend Wm. Richardson, whose horse and gig were in waiting 
at the chapel door, I succeeded in reaching the depot for the 8 
o’clock train, which immediately set off, and, at 8 o’clock on Tues- 
day evening, by travelling night and day, I was landed safely at 
the house of our friend Mrs. Moore, Queen-street Place ; but, strange 
to tell, Mr. Gurley had left town that day for the Isle of Wight, in 
company with a sick friend. His return being a matter of much 
uncertainty, in two or three days I retraced my steps to this place, 
which has been for five weeks my head quarters of operations. 
Prior to starting for London, I had spoken twenty-three evenings 
out of thirty on the several subjects of slavery, temperance, preju- 
dice, and colonization. At this time, I stand engaged to give a 
course of lectures in Sunderland and Durham, and am disappointed 
in doing so, from loss of voice and strength; but being in the hands 
of many kind and hospitable friends, I hope soon to be about again. 
From causes of which you doubtless are aware, I have not, for the 
past three months, been able to be heard (through the mist of new 
organization) for the poor slave; but hope now, during the re- 
mainder of my stay, to act unhampered. 

Mr. Collins and myself separated in Darlington some six weeks 
since. I believe he is about proceeding to Ireland soon, if not al- 
ready gone. Nobly do our Irish friends contest for truth and jus- 
tice. I expect to go over in a few weeks to Ireland, and, before 
going, I hope to see a recent Liberator, or Standard. Either would 
be a treat. If either has been sent me for the last two months, I 
have failed in its receipt. 
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What can the Rev. N. Colver mean by sending such letters across 
to this country? Does he mean to brand every man as a scoundrel, 
who differs from him in sentiment or opinion? And would he 
charge infidelity upon every one who attended the convention re- 
cently held in Boston? Surely, such letters would lead me directly 
to question the genuineness of his christianity, as well as the sane- 
ness of his mind, to say nothing of his spirit. To cap the climax of 
absurdities, a printed letter is going the rounds of this country, 
over the signature of Capt. Charles Stuart, respecting myself. The 
charge is, first, that I am delegated to this country to collect aid 
for the American Anti-Slavery Society; and, secondly, that I am 
of the Garrison party! From this it would appear, that what was 
great, and good, and noble, and ehristian, and philanthropic, and 
anti-slavery—in 1835, has become small, and evil, and mean, and 
infidel, and slavish, and pro-slavery—in 1841! Indeed, may we 
not exclaim, ‘How have the mighty fallen!’ Surely, such ineon- 
sistency will never proselyte me to new organization at home, much 
less abroad. If the house, (old organization) is built upon the 
sand, it will fall; if upon a foundation of rock, it will stand; and 
that, too, in defiance of all the missiles envy, malice, sectarianism, 
calumny, falsehood and persecution can hurl against it, by those 
who wield such weapons even with remarkable dexterity. 

In view of the conflict which appears to be waxing hotter and 
hotter at home, I ean only trust and pray that the colored people 
will be true to themselves; and the Standard, around which they 
should rally as one man, will appear to them as plain as if written 
with a sunbeam upon yonder sky, if they are looking to the signs 
of the times. A crisis is fast approaching, when decision will in- 
deed be necessary, and action the most prompt in character un- 
avoidable. If they cannot trust their best friends in fair weather, 
they surely will be wanting in the hour of danger and of storm. 
If our people had spoken as they should have done, at the time of 
holding the first convention in Philadelphia, a work would have 
been done worthy of them and the cause they love. There is yet 
time for its accomplishment. We need more radicalism among us, 
before we can speak as becomes a suffering, oppressed and perse- 
cuted people. We have been altogether too fearful of martyrdom— 
quite too indefinite in our views and sentiments—too slow in our 
movements. These failings, (I will net call them faults,) the op- 
pressor and the persecutor, together with the negro-hating ecoloni- 
zationist, have taken advantage of. Let every case where legal 
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rights are withheld, be legally investigated. Let every colored 
man, called upon to pay taxes to any institution in which he is 
deprived or denied its privileges and advantages, withhold his 
taxes, though it costs imprisonment or confiscation. Let our motto 
be—No privileges, no pay. 

I had hoped to reach home in time to be present during the 
anniversaries in May. In this, I shall be disappointed, from causes 
beyond my control. 

Wishing to be kindly remembered to your family, and to the 
friends who may enquire after me, and with wishes for your con- 
tinued health, welfare, and success, believe me to remain, truly, 

Your affectionate friend, in bonds for truth and the 
oppressed, C. LENOX REMOND.® 


SaLeM, Mareh 5, 1842. 
My VERY DEAR FRIEND Mr. GARRISON : 

A line from me has been delayed in the hope of seeing you be- 
fore this; and since my disappointment, it may not be uninteresting 
to yourself and others if I intimate that, agreeably to the kind 
invitation of our mutually esteemed friend, the Rev. Samuel J. 
May, I visited South Scituate on Tuesday, 22d ultimo, arriving 
about 3 o’clock in the afternoon. I went immediately to the meet- 
ing-house, where I found a large audience assembled, and the chil- 
dren of Mr. May’s parish engaged in reciting anti-slavery pieces, 
with which, I was informed, they had, in a very short time, made 
themselves acquainted ; and my only regret was, that there were not 
thousands present from a distance to witness for themselves the 
highly interesting occasion. Many of the pieces were new to me, 
and never in my life have I seen a juvenile association aequit them- 
selves more creditably. Among the pieces recited, familiar to me, 
was our friend J. G. Whittier’s stanzas, ‘Our fellow countrymen in 
chains,’ ‘The Yankee Girl,’ two or three very pertinent dialogues, 
the letter of Dr. Rushton to General Washington, &e. The services 
continued about three hours. At the close of the recitations, I was 
requested, by friend May, to offer a few remarks; and I frankly 
confessed the scene was so new in kind and character in our pro- 
slavery country, that I searecely knew how to express myself. How- 
ever, I could not withhold the expression of my thanks, in behalf 
of the enslaved, to their friend Mr. May, for interesting the children 
in the worthy cause of suffering millions—and to the parents and 
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friends, for the encouragement they had given by their presence. 
And what a burning shame it is, that many of the pieces on the 
subject of slavery and the slave-trade, contained in different school 
books, have been lost sight of, or been subject to the pruning knife 
of the slaveholding expurgatorial system! To make me believe that 
those men, or bodies of men, who have regulated the educational 
institutions of our country, have humanity in their hearts, is to 
make me believe a lie; and not less so, in making me believe those 
christian ministers who profess to love God in words, and hate their 
brother in works; and I ask, if school committees and school- 
masters,—if christian synods, conventions, ministers and Sabbath- 
school teachers had resolved and taught, preached and prayed for 
the proscribed and enslaved colored men, women and children, we 
should at this time find the rising generation shrinking from the 
mention of their name—repelling them from the lyceum and lecture 
room—scouting them from the museum and picture gallery—deny- 
ing them admission to the white schools, seminaries and colleges— 
spurning them from the cabin on shipboard, and from artisanship 
and mechanism on land? I opine otherwise. ‘Judicious mothers 
will always keep in mind, that they are the first book read, and the 
last put aside, in every child’s library: every look, word, tone and 
gesture, nay, even dress, makes an impression.’ [Abbot’s Maga- 
zine.| And what is true of mothers, I believe also true of fathers, 
teachers and ministers. I therefore repeat the expression of my 
gratitude to our long tried friend May, for the excellent example 
he has set, while I cannot but exclaim, ‘Shame on the cant and 
hypocrisy of those who ean teach virtue, preach righteousness, and 
pray blessings for those only, with skins colored like their own.’ 

But I have already extended this letter beyond my intention 
when I commenced, and will only add, that, on the evening of the 
same day of the anti-slavery recitations, a simultaneous temperance 
meeting was held, and addressed by the Rev. Mr. May, the Rev. Mr. 
Williams of Providence, and myself. I also passed the following 
day very happily in friend May’s family, and in the evening gave 
a lecture on slavery before a very respectable and attentive audi- 
ence; and have promised to visit Plymouth County again, and spend 
a week or two for the furtherance of our high and holy enterprise. 

Believe me, very sincerely, 

Your obliged friend, 
C. LENOX REMOND.® 
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SaLeM, Sept. 16, 1842. 
To the West Newbury Anti-Slavery Society: 

ESTEEMED F'RIENDS—Many thanks for your favor, inviting my 
attendance at the meeting of the Essex County Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, to be holden in your town on Thursday of next week. And in 
no small degree do I regret my inability to comply, from prior en- 
gagements in New-Hampshire about the same time; although I 
have faith to believe my place will be well supplied by older and 
abler advocates. It is matter of rejoicing with me that the day has 
gone by, when the success or interest of our meetings depends upon 
the presence of particular individuals; and I trust the hour is fast 
approaching when every person, feeling sufficient interest to attend 
anti-slavery meetings, will also feel the disposition to become them- 
selves the speakers, regardless of age, sex, or acquirements; I long 
to see the trader from the market, the shoemaker with his apron, the 
farmer with his homespun frock, the ploughman with his vest, the 
seafaring man with his jacket and trowsers, the truckman with his 
white overhaul, and the operative from the factory, with the mason, 
carpenter and smith from their benches and anvils, standing for- 
ward, eager with feeling, thought and voice, to be heard in behalf of 
a common origin and a common liberty. From such sources, elo- 
quence emanates spontaneously. Men, women and children, who 
never spent the better half of their best days in learning to speak, 
eannot fail to interest. They speak from the heart, and the natural 
heart seldom, if ever, when left free, proves traitor to its God, Lib- 
erty, or the Truth. I once loved to hang upon the lips of a favor- 
ite minister, the popular orator, and the prized student; but my 
taste, like their eloquence, was empty, heartless, and selfish; and 
painful experience tells me, it is a trade with them. Education 
and usage, together with the applause of aristocrats and oppressors, 
has well nigh rid them of their natural hearts. Hence their want of 
humanity, their destitution of liberality, their lack of honesty and 
toleration in the sacred cause of emancipation. 

I need scarcely intimate that I am heartily sick of hearing and 
reading of the benevolence and humanity of ministers, and the 
patriotism and republicanism of 4th of July orators. The one is 
a mockery, and God, in my opinion, will so view it. The other is 
an insult, and man shall so resent it. 

It amuses me to be almost daily reminded of my misfortune in 
being associated with Garrison, Wright, Rogers, Foster, Collins, 
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Pillsbury, and the like, in their heresies and denunciations of the 
Church and clergy. If my deeply interested friends knew the con- 
tempt I feel for their gratuitous cantings, and hypocritical pre- 
tences, they would cease to trouble themselves.—My banner of un- 
ceasing moral hostility upon the policy, or institutions constituting 
the ‘Bulwark of American slavery,’ shall ever, God helping me, 
hang upon the outer wall—the anxiety of many of them to throw 
this awful responsibility upon the polities of the country to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Let none of the good and true be turned from the right by the 
pious ery after ‘Liberty Party.’ This is not the first snare set by 
the poor slave’s clerical friends to ensnare the unwary, and change 
the tide of truth and right from its proper channel. Wooden nut- 
megs, spurious coin, and black coat asseverations, will hardly 
answer the purpose now-a-days, unless they are willing to change 
them for the Joseph’s coat of old-fashioned anti-slavery, such as be- 
came the soldiers of ’31, °33, 34, and ’35. The coats worn by the 
true and consistent anti-slavery ministers of those days reflected too 
many complexions to make the pulpit (in the opinion of their hear- 
ers) their ‘appropriate sphere.’ Judge Birney is proverbial for his 
dignified bearing, his intelligent and investigating mind, cool tem- 
perament, and second-thought decisions; and I confidently believe 
that, in compiling the important and highly useful pamphlet on the 
connexion of the American Church with the system of slavery, he 
retained his characteristic discretion and sound judgment, as well 
as knowing whereof he affirmed. 

Finally, my friends, of whatever faith, if you believe there is a 
God, the common Parent of the human race, who delights in justice, 
mercy and freedom, carry forward, I beseech you, the work in which 
you are engaged; and be it yours to enjoy His approving smile—the 
love and gratitude of the perishing and proscribed! And let 
American religion and wrong, American religion and cruelty, 
American religion and slave-breeding, American religion and prosti- 
tution, American religion and piracy, American religion and mur- 
der, cold-blooded, and ecaleulated by America’s largest measure, 
shake hands. 

I am, your obliged friend, in bonds for God, truth and the op- 
pressed, 


C. LENOX REMOND.“ 


67 Liberator, Oct. 7, 1842. 
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WESTERN NEW-YORK, } 
Burrao, Aug. 12, 1843. f 
ESTEEMED FRIEND: 

Presuming that my good friends and fellow-laborers, Messrs. 
White, Monroe, and Gay, have kept you informed of our principal 
movements, I take my pen more for the purpose of making good 
my promise than otherwise. Our appointments, you will perceive, 
have been tolerably punctually kept in this State, and with the ex- 
ception of Albany, have all been much better attended and more in- 
terest awakened, than I anticipated, considering the means and 
measures used to prevent the people from coming out. I find many, 
apparently unhappy, and others affect to be shocked at the remarks 
reported to my account, on the Liberty party in New Bedford, not 
long since, by our worthy friend, E. Quincey, in the Liberator. The 
Albany Patriot and Liberty Press have opened their columns to 
anonymous communications, exercising the largest liberty of the 
press on me, upon the presumption the report is a correct one, since 
I have in no instance disclaimed it. Now I confess I am amused at 
the sensitiveness of the gentlemen on this subject, and who manifest 
large courage in their false statements, and more contemptible com- 
ments, but not enough courage to write over their true signatures, 
otherwise I should have noticed their ‘Liberty party’ highnesses at 
an earlier day. Though I did not use, without limitation, the lan- 
guage attributed to me by Mr. Quincy, yet as I don’t know that I 
differ from the view very materially, | am willing the anonymous 
writers should make the most of the report, so far as the fate of 
Massachusetts is concerned ; and I must go farther by adding that I 
differ some from our friends, in their idea that Liberty party in 
New-York differs so very widely from that of the same name in our 
State. For instance, | heard much of Lockport: in fact, my ex- 
pectations ran high before my arrival, on the high-minded, liberal, 
free and thoroughgoing abolitionism of the Liberty party advocates 
of this village, and here, of all places, I expected we should be wel- 
comed and presumed to be disinterested in our position, until 
proved guilty of holding and advancing doctrines irreconcileable 
with genuine anti-slavery, they being judges. But I was disap- 
pointed. [For particulars, see letter of Mr. Gay.] 

Sydney H. Gay presented a very reasonable and simple resolu- 
tion on the Church connexion with slavery, when a warm and some- 
what protracted discussion ensued. Messrs. Bridgeman, Chace, 
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Southworth and Prudence, opposing very strenuously, and Messrs. 
Gay, Monroe, White, Pickard and myself, advocating, and here I 
must do Mr. Pickard the justice by saying his course was character- 
ized by the same frank, honorable and truly liberal spirit manifested 
in his sojourn and attendance on meeting in Massachusetts during 
the last winter, and those friends who heard him during the Con- 
ventions and discussions on the Church and clergy, will be pleased 
to learn that he acquitted himself in Lockport in the ‘trial hour’ of 
truth struggling against error and sectarianism, in a manner not 
less worthy of his power, intelligence and eloquence. I regard him 
among the faithful few; and the poor slave is indebted to him for 
his unyielding advocacy of truth and principle. And I would not 
omit to mention our good and true friends Mr. Robbins, who pre- 
sided over the meeting, together with Messrs. Mead, Kline, and 
Mott and family, the latter being the brother of our worthy friends, 
the Misses Mott, of Albany. My time will not permit me to add 
more than the intimation that our meetings resulted in much good, 
and in the advancement of free principles. The resolution alluded 
to, was lost by a vote of 27 to 18, being a signal victory over the ex- 
pectations of our opponents. 

Of the meetings being at this time holden by Douglass and my- 
self, I will speak in my next. Frederick and myself intend remain- 
ing during the sitting of the Convention of the people of color, and 
shall then join our respective parties in Ohio with all possible des- 
patch. Please to excuse this hurried and rambling communication 
—and begging to be affectionately remembered to the several mem- 
bers of your family, and the friends generally, 

I remain, very truly, 
Your obliged friend, 
C. LENOX REMOND.* 


Burra.o, August 30th, 1843. 
ESTEEMED FRIEND: 

My last letter from this city acquainted you with my intention to 
remain a short time in company with Frederick Douglass for the 
purpose of giving a series of lectures, thereby occupying the inter- 
vening time prior to the sitting of the National Convention of the 
people of color, which purpose I am happy to say, we succeeded in, 
beyond our expectations, making a strong interest in our cause. 
And as a consequence hundreds were in daily attendance upon the 
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deliberations of the Convention. And as a letter from a friend 
resident in this city, to the Liberator, will anticipate particulars on 
this subject, I will pass them by, adding the simple remark, that in 
no place since my return from Great Britain, have I labored with 
more satisfactory results, and cheering prospects. And this I doubt 
not will prove an adequate apology to our Ohio friends for our de- 
lay in reaching that State. What I have stated of Buffalo, I am 
warranted in stating is equally true of Rochester. The fact is, that 
most of the strongest men among the Western people of color were 
present; and they being extremely prejudiced from report more 
than anything against Eastern abolition, we had a grand opportu- 
nity of disabusing their minds before the public and the Convention ; 
indeed it was a crisis, and one I felt called upon to meet, by every 
consideration. Frederick and myself have spoken to large and in- 
creasing audiences, more than twice a day for the last three weeks; 
of the good done, others must testify. On Sabbath morning last, I 
addressed a very large and highly respectable assembly in the green 
in Rochester, then rode in company with a small party of friends to 
Mendon, and with Frederick spoke to many in front of the Friends’ 
meeting-house, which was closed against us; then passed on to an- 
other part of the same town, and addressed one of the most crowded 
audiences I ever saw, in the Christian meeting-house ; and I think an 
excellent impression was made. 

I sorely lament the misfortune of friend Garrison’s family. 
And when you write him, you will confer a favor by making my 
affectionate remembrances to him and his dear family and friends; 
repeating the request of the same to the friends generally, in which 
Frederick cordially unites. Frederick and myself start for Oak- 
land, on Friday morning next, should nothing unforseen occur to 
disappoint. 

Believe me to remain, 
Very truly, your obliged friend, 
C. LENOX REMOND.*®” 


SALEM, March 20, 1844. 
To the Members and Friends of the 
Massachusetts A. S. Society. 
Dear FRIENDS: 
Agreeably to the request of your Board of Managers, I take ad- 
vantage of this, my earliest opportunity, to state that much suc- 
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cess has attended our Conventions through Plymouth and Barn- 
stable counties, if large gatherings, warm hearts, hospitable homes, 
and much excitement, are indicative of success; similar manifesta- 
tions being true of every place where appointments were made, 
Cohasset, South Dennis, and Barnstable, being excepted. The 
heterodoxy of J. M. Spear, the infidelity of S. S. Foster, the odium 
of Garrisonism, and the impudence of C. Lenox Remond, seem to 
have preceded us in almost every place; but, with few exceptions, 
I think, we succeeded in dispelling very many of the prejudices 
entertained by individuals unacquainted with our hopes, purposes, 
and objects; and on no occasion have we failed to state, unequivo- 
cally, that it was no part of our object to promote any particular 
sect, or to establish a political party, but to press the grand, lead- 
ing movement, viz. the ‘immediate, unconditional abolition of 
American slavery,’ as the right of the slave, and the duty of the 
master. 

It may not be amiss to mention, in passing, that the arrange- 
ments for the Convention in Cohasset were given in charge of an 
officer under John Tyler; and as one of the objects of the meeting 
would have been to show the disgraceful position John Tyler, his 
cabinet, adherents, and apologists, occupy to our country and the 
world, we could hardly expect much assistance or sympathy from 
him. However, by the kind invitation of our good friend Job 
Bailey, we passed on to the village of North Scituate, and held an 
excellent meeting in the school-house, on the same evening. On 
the following day, we held a Convention in order at Scituate Har- 
bor, in the Methodist meeting-house, and were not a little encour- 
aged by the presence of eight or ten friends from Hingham. In 
the evening, there was a large attendance, and on the second morn- 
ing, we were considerably amused on learning in the course of the 
discussions, that the house had been granted on the supposition that 
the Convention was under the care and guidance of Liberty party 
advocates, and not old organization; hence, some premised they 
‘caught a Tartar.’ The meeting was a good one. 

In East Abington, we found ourselves shut out from the Ortho- 
dox meeting-house, formerly open to anti-slavery ; and were obliged 
to crowd into a small Hall as well as we could, a large portion of 
the audience sitting on shoe-boxes. Neither of us was sparing in 
our rebukes upon those taking the back track movement, of shutting 
the meeting-house doors in our faces, at this late hour of anti- 
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slavery controversy. The meeting was by no means the less spir- 
ited, and much wholesome excitement prevailed throughout the vil- 
lage at the time of our departure. The next day (Sunday,) there 
being no appointment, Mr. Foster addressed the good people of 
Hanson in the afternoon, and of Hanover in the evening. In the 
morning, I lectured in Hanson, and in the evening of the same day, 
in South Abington; my audience being estimated at some five or 
six hundred persons. I trust some truths were spoken, calculated 
to awaken additional investigation, and produce additional interest. 

The appointment being altered by the advice of friends from 
East to North Bridgewater, we continued our meetings at the latter 
place two days, with gratifying effect. We put up at the tavern, 
kept by Edward Bennett, Esq., who attended the meetings from 
the beginning; and although considerably prejudiced against us 
from reports, and especially so towards 8S. 8S. Foster, he confessed, 
after giving us a fair hearing, (to use his own words,) that he was 
convicted and converted ; and we esteem him a valuable acquisition 
to our righteous enterprise. We were hospitably entertained ; 
every kindness was shown us; and at the close of the meetings, we 
were conveyed by Mr. Bennett to Abington, where the hall was 
erowded to excess each evening, many converts were made, and 
others confirmed in the true faith of old fashioned anti-slavery. 
In a word, taking into account the state of feeling previously exist- 
ing there, it was by all pronounced a truly cheering meeting. 

Our next Convention, at Pembroke, was also a good one. Al- 
though the people, as a general thing, residing in the immediate 
neighborhood, were extremely indifferent, many came from a dis- 
tance, bringing with them lots of nice cakes, pies, puddings, apples, 
&e., and water being cheap and plenty, and a sort of thing which a 
bigoted, tyrannizing and selfish American gospel-dispensing clergy 
cannot conveniently monopolize, we partook freely of it, and every 
thing passed finely off. I would not, however, omit to mention, 
that the Rev. Mr. Allen, the Episcopalian minister of the parish, 
entertains a sort of holy horror of everything appertaining to the 
cause of the poor and oppressed ; so much so, as we were told, that 
our very presence obliged him to take to his bed from its ill effects, 
which he retained until our departure,—and how much longer is 
matter of conjecture. 

The Rev. Messrs. Hewitt and Whiting, of Abington and Han- 
son, were present, and took part in the debates, giving both influ- 
ence and interest to the meeting. What a contrast! 
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On Friday and Saturday of the same week, our Convention was 
holden in Duxbury. Gershom Weston, Esq., was chosen chairman 
of the meeting. The objects of the same being stated in a clear 
manner, by Mr. Spear, and the ordinary preliminaries completed, 
Mr. Foster took the stand, and in one of his characteristic speeches 
of about an hour, it being at once free, bold and startling, gave the 
audience some little foretaste of what might be expected from suc- 
ceeding sessions. For instance, among the measures for the com- 
pletion of the unparalleled work in which we were engaged, he 
unequivocally demanded the dissolution of the union between 
Freedom and Slavery—charging the continuance of the world- 
desecrating system upon the North. A very lively debate ensued. 
Messrs. Weston, Stetson, Whittemore, Joycelin and Soule, of Dux- 
bury, N. Whiting of Marshfield, 8. S. Foster, L. Ford, J. M. Spear, 
and myself participated. A generous contribution in aid of the 
Hundred Conventions, was made; and the proceeds of the female 
contributions promised the Massachusetts A. S. Fair, for December 
next, I trust will give us an earnest of their regard and sympathy 
for the cause. 

It has rarely been my lot to attend a series of meetings of more 
sterling interest than those of Duxbury; and the kindness, good- 
ness and hospitality of Capt. Bradford’s family will not be for- 
gotten by us soon. 

On Sabbath evening following, Mr. Foster and myself addressed 
a crowded assembly in the town house at Kingston, wherein our 
good friend J. B. Bartlett resides; and although a carpenter by 
profession, is worth an acre of a certain class of pulpit occupants 
in our country, who seem to have elevated themselves for the pur- 
pose of pouncing upon the weak, dumb, and enslaved of our guilty 
country, with destructive power. 

On Monday morning, we passed on to Plymouth. Here, also, 
we were obliged to hold our Convention in the town hall, as the 
only place our friends could procure in the birth-spot of modern, 
social, civil, and religious freedom. The day was extremely un- 
propitious, and the travelling unusually bad, from the large quan- 
tity of snow fallen that morning; but we were agreeably surprised 
on seeing so many present. Bourne Spooner was chosen President, 
and Joseph Allen and William Thomas, Esqrs. Vice-Presidents. 
An invitation being given to all present to take part in the delibera- 
tions, L. Ford of Abington, who has not only accompanied us the 
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most of our journeyings, but has cheerfully carried us from place 
to place, commenced the discussion by one of his usually frank ad- 
dresses, in depression of the pro-slavery position of the American 
church and clergy. There being a number of the clergy present, 
they took exception to his remarks, and controversy soon became 
the order of the day. The Rev. Mr. Tomlinson distinguished him- 
self as a discriminating and shrewd reasoner—the Rev. Mr. Mann 
as knowing but little on the subject, and less of the actual connex- 
ion of the American church with the infernal system of slavery— 
the Rev. Mr. Pearsons appeared, to but little advantage, and was 
less honest and courteous; and I regret to say, the Rev. Mr. Briggs, 
from whom much was expected by both foes and friends, appeared 
worse than either, reminding one of the old man and his ass in the 
fable—in trying to suit all, he pleased none, and disappointed him- 
self; and I have no doubt blasted his anti-slavery character in the 
estimation of many of his true friends and admirers. Much excite- 
ment prevailed during the meetings, and at times there were strong 
indications of disturbance and outbreak, which were overruled by 
the timely interference of influential persons present. Suffice it to 
say, I have been assured that great good has resulted from the 
meeting to our holy cause; and many strong and ardent wishes 
have been expressed, that Mr. Foster and myself would return to 
Plymouth, and follow up the work. So, it seems, truth is prevail- 
ing, and hope reviving; and being armed with the truth, ‘one shall 
chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to flight;’ whereby 
many shall learn in their wisdom, that to place more importance 
upon manner than matter, will prove a disastrous game to those 
who engage in it. 

In conclusion, it is but justice that I express our indebtedness 
to Messrs. Spooner and sons, Thomas, Moulton, Allen, Rev. Mr. 
Lord, Harlow, and Stevens, for their prompt co-operation, sym- 
pathy and decision in the trial-hour of our cause. 

Of our meeting in Barnstable county, I will speak in my next; 
meanwhile, 

I remain truly yours for truth and the oppressed, 
C. LENOX REMOND.” 
ise Wesmen- SALEM, Nov. 13, 1844. 

I notice in the Boston Morning Chronicle of last week, and in 
the Emancipator and Weekly Chronicle of this morning, several 
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communications, purporting to be reports of meetings recently held 
in New-Bedford and Salem, and involving, in a prejudicial sense, 
the course pursued by my friends Douglass, Phillips and Buffum, 
and myself :—the first, signed by Wm. R. Pitman and Elihu Grant— 
the second, over the signature of P.—the third, over the signature 
of Viator—and the fourth, I presume to be editorial. 

Permit me to say, through the medium of your paper, to those 
friends likely to be abused by the foul slanders, that each and every 
statement, representation, charge and insinuation, contained in the 
reports of the proceedings, are alike mean and unmanly—destitute 
of an approach to truth, the color of justice, the semblance of moral 
honesty, or the shade of moral courage—and pronounce the authors, 
whoever they may be, as wilful detractors and fabricators, or un- 
pardonably ignorant of the doings of the meetings they have pre- 
sumed to reflect upon. If the former, they prove, upon the face of 
such knavish traducings, their Liberty party ship to be in a sinking 
condition, to require such desperate means to keep her afloat on 
the sea of public sentiment. If the latter, they ought ever after 
this to hold their peace. And without aduing more, if my un- 
equivocal denial of the truthfulness of the reports or communica- 
tions shall be questioned, I pledge myself, not upon the honor of a 
Liberty party demagogue, but of a man, to hold them to the proof, 
upon names and characters not one of their maligning number shall 
dare to impeach. 

Ever faithfully yours, for the Truth and Right, 
CHAS. LENOX REMOND.” 


PHILADELPHIA, April 5, 1845. 
Dear FRIEND PHILLIPS: 

I have deferred writing until the present time, presuming some 
account of the movements of friend Foster and myself would be 
given to the ‘Pennsylvania Freeman,’ or the ‘National Anti-Slavery 
Standard ;’ and apprehending Stephen will yet do so at his earliest 
opportunity, I do not intend writing particulars. 

Sinee arriving in this State, I have spent some time in Bucks 
and Montgomery counties, a portion of it in company with Stephen, 
and the remainder holding meetings and lecturing myself, and in 
most places mobs and rumors of mobs have been the order of the 
day ; but receiving personal injury only in a single instance, I will 
pass them without comment. 

72 Liberator, Nov. 22, 1844. 
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I held an excellent meeting at New Hope, and think a good 
impression was made upon the large and respectable audience pres- 
ent. At most places I have visited, I have found a few choice 
friends, intelligent, feeling, efficient, and determined to labor while 
the day lasts; in fact, I believe our good friends, the Lintons, John- 
sons, Smiths, Irvings, Janneys, Beans, Parrises, Magills and Bow- 
mans shall yet redeem their respective counties from their pro- 
slavery tendencies. The task to many may appear dark and doubt- 
ful, but those choice spirits are fully equal to the undertaking. 

I have held a number of meetings in Philadelphia, principally 
among our colored friends, and am encouraged to believe there is 
an increasing interest among them, and that they would soon be- 
come generally co-operative and efficient again, could they be in- 
duced to subordinate their sectarian and political non-essentials to 
the great principles of free thought, free speech, and individual 
action—would they give Humanity a place over mere sect and 
party ; and above all, would they resolve to enter no place where 
Anti-Slavery may not have free access, and kneel before no altar 
too sacred for the enuuciation of the whole truth, and advocacy of 
the entire law. 

I have also held publie discussions, in a number of instances, 
on the merits of moral suasion and Liberty party, as instrumentali- 
ties for the overthrow of slavery ; and I deeply regret to find among 
the young men of color of this city favoring the political side, the 
same want of honesty, magnanimity and fairness, so frequently 
characterising politicians every where, and often, without alluding 
to prineiples, denouncing, in unmeasured terms, the American A. 8. 
Society, and asserting that Mr. Garrison and his coadjutors have 
eaused the people of color to be mobbed from Dan to Beersheba; 
and I am sorry to say, no man has figured so largely in these un- 
warrantable attacks, unscrupulous assertions, and unmerited de- 
nunciations, as Frederick A. Hinton, who, at the lecture given on 
Monday evening last, in Rev. Mr. Collins’ church, rose against the 
expressed wishes of the audience, and for the third time attacked 
the members of the American Society, distinctly stating that ‘Gar- 
rison, for instance, advocated the abominable doctrine of men tak- 
ing women for wives, and when tired of them, casting them off as 
they did their old shoes,’ &e. The principal portion of his remarks 
I was willing to have taken for what they were worth, taking into 
consideration the source from which they emanated; but the accu- 
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sation made as stated in the foregoing, was more than I could 
quietly sit under, without entering my solemn protest, and signify- 
ing to the large assembly my determination to hold him to his proof 
through the columns of some public journal ;—and in the name of 
the poor slave, his righteous cause, and the Society of which Mr. 
Garrison is presiding officer, and myself a humble representative, 
I call upon Mr. Hinton to give the public his proof of the charge, 
or retract as publicly. I shall decline saying more at present, giv- 
ing Mr. Hinton time to exonerate himself, or stand condemned to 
the public and the world as one guilty of wilful detraction and 
slander. 

Make such use of this hastily scrawled letter as you think 
my kind remembrances to friends, 
Believe me to remain 

Faithfully yours, 
CHARLES LENOX REMOND.’: 








SALEM, June 9, 1845. 
My Dear FRIEND GARRISON : 

Ever since my right hand and arm were injured by my being 
violently thrown from a carriage in Ohio, I have found it both 
difficult and painful to write; and I would not trouble you with 
the publication of this imperfect communication, did I not feel it 
binding upon me, as a duty I owe to the enslaved, to those with 
whom I have acted in concert for many years, and to the cause at 
large, to bear my faithful testimony against the proceedings of 
Messrs. Rogers, French and Chandler of Concord, Folsom of Dover, 
Smith of Nashua, Clapp and Hutchinson of Lynn, at the recent 
meeting of the New-Hampshire A. 8. Society ;—and I have taken 
my pen more in grief than anger, in publicly appearing to witness 
against one who has been so dear to me as N. P. Rogers. I have 
long been aware that it cost white persons much to be my faithful 
and steadfast friends; and I have not only endeavored to appreciate 
their friendship, but my attachment has been proportionate. 

It is well known that the meeting, as usual, was called in good 
faith, with the view and purpose of transacting its legitimate busi- 
ness, discussing any questions proposed, and finally to investigate 
the difficulties which have resulted in another unhappy division, 
attributable, I regret to say, to Messrs. Rogers, French, and their 


73 Liberator, April 18, 1845. 
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adherents. No impartial observer will deny their aiding and abet- 
ting policy with the noisy, insulting, and confusion-making portion 
of those present. It should go abroad that the meeting was dis- 
turbed, bawled down, gagged, and brow-beaten by the friends of 
Mr. Rogers, and not by pro-slavery persons. The conduct of those 
who feel no sympathy with our cause was decorous and honorable, 
and especially creditable to the town of Concord. ‘Keep this be- 
fore the people.’ 

Two years since, I went to Concord, to attend a meeting of the 
same Society, by invitation, and my expenses were paid by New- 
Hampshire friends, through J. R. French. Similar scenes trans- 
pired then as now; but over them no particular individual had any 
control. Not so with the last meeting. Every motion and expres- 
sion of Mr. Rogers was understood, and advantage taken of it by 
the friends of ‘The Herald of Freedom.’ For the first time, I rose 
on the afternoon of the second day, desiring to be heard in behalf 
of the unhappy bondmen. Permission was denied me by the ready 
tools of Mr. Rogers, clamoring for free speech and no organization. 
We asked to be allowed to transact the business of the Society for 
the ensuing year, and Mr. Rogers scoffed at the idea of doing busi- 
ness in Society capacity. Every entreaty was made, and appeal 
offered, but in vain. We did not go into New-Hampshire experi- 
ment-hunting, and Messrs. Rogers, Folsom and French knew it. 
The meeting was not called to witness the buffoonery of Mr. Smith, 
and they were aware of it; neither did that large number assemble 
to listen to J. B. Chandler’s eccentricities, well mixed with Tom- 
foolery, for Mr. Rogers was apprised that most persons presumed 
Mr. Chandler in Ohio, if he had any whereabouts at all; yet still, 
strange to say, at this stage of the meeting, when many were leaving 
for their country homes, and the Society on the eve of adjourn- 
ment, Mr. Rogers asked us to be patient. Grosser insult—as if the 
error lay in our patience, and all was honorable and fair and just 
and decorous and true anti-slavery on the part of the miserable 
rabble supporting him, and insulting and blackguarding us. Pa- 
tience indeed! It had ceased to be a virtue with better men than 
I claim to be. Let Mr. Rogers counsel me to patience when kicked 
and spit upon by drunken rowdies along the wharves of New-York 
city, or when scourged in Philadelphia streets, or when pursued by 
slave-hunting ruffians, armed with dirks, pistols, and rusty muskets, 
as I have witnessed them in Indiana, or when the straight-jacket 
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and iron weights are preparing for me on the banks of the Penob- 
scot. But don’t tantalize me by exhortations to patience, when 
abused by pretended anti-slavery men, by persons who have become 
tired of abolition drudgery. It is their fault, not ours, that they 
did not calculate upon crossing the moral Alps for the glorious 
cause ; and that in winter weather as trying and destructive to our 
moral nature as it was trying and destructive to the physical na- 
tures of Napoleon and his army. We have deceived nobody; they 
have deceived themselves in supposing that at the expiration of 
fourteen years even, a beautiful climate, lovely landscapes, MeAd- 
amised roads, and peace and plenty, would greet them. Hard fare 
and rough usage await the faithful and brave, to the end of the 
struggle. 
Ever truly yours, 
For justice, truth and freedom, 
C. LENOX REMOND." 


XI. Wriuiam C. Neu 


The letters of William C. Nell, the first Negro to take 
seriously the writing of the history of the Negro race, are 
more than interesting. We are unfortunate in not having 
a large number of them, but those accessible illuminate cer- 
tain aspects of the history of that time, and enable the 
reader to appreciate the worth of this man. 


RocueEster, (N. Y.,) Jan. 23, 1848. 
ESTEEMED FRIEND GARRISON: 

Mr. Douglass and myself accepted an invitation to this anni- 
versary celebration of Franklin’s birthday ; and accordingly, at the 
appointed hour, we wended our way to the Irving house, ac- 
companied by Mr. John Dick and another friend. The company 
had assembled, and were marching into the hall to the inspiring 
musie of Adams’s Bugle Band. We arrived just in time to unite 
with the procession. I had myself received a slight intimation 
that some objection had been manifested by a few, to the participa- 
tion of Mr. Douglass and myself. This, however, gave me but little 
uneasiness, believing that come what would, the result would prove 
no detriment to the cause of freedom. 


74 Liberator, June 13, 1845. 
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Mr. Douglass had no cause to apprehend opposition until we 
had delivered our ticket at the diningroom door; when the host 
laid an embargo on our further ingress, declaring that we could 
not be admitted. It was in vain that we protested against his in- 
sult, and asserted our claim to equal treatment with others. We 
were called intruders, and told, that ‘it was a violation of the rules 
of society for colored people to associate with whites,’ and were 
threatened ejectment by the police. By this time, our presence at 
the door, the lookers on in the entry, and the passing of words be- 
tween parties, had attracted the attention of the company just 
seated. We retired to a dtawing-room, where the pro-slavery 
point was contended for by the host, who declared that several 
gentlemen had expressed a determination not to allow us a seat 
with them. We were about entering the hall to test the question 
in propria persone, intending that decision to supersede what the 
host had proffered us. Several of the company had now gathered, 
some of whom expressed regret at our treatment. It was now pro- 
posed to submit the question. JAmeEs Kirk, Jr., chairman of the 
committee of arrangements, briefly defined his position, and in a 
commendable manner advocated our rights. ALEXANDER MANN, 
Esq., editor of the Rochester American, and one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents, nobly came to the rescue, his remarks being loudly applauded 
—and when the question was called for by the chairman, almost 
the entire company responded Aye. The negative was represented 
by some six or eight, who must indeed have felt rebuked by this 
overwhelming vote. The host, who had, but a few moments be- 
fore, manifested so bitter and hostile spirit towards us, now com- 
municated the intelligence that ‘there was a clean vote in our 
favor.’ You may be sure that, after having been the victims of 
so much controversy, on entering the hall, we were ‘the observed 
of all observers.’ It was a painful as well as triumphant hour for 
Mr. Douglass and myself, for reasons which abolitionists hardly 
know how to appreciate. None but the colored man, the immediate 
recipient of American pro-slavery hate, can fully testify to the 
emotions excited by such a development. I care not to dwell upon 
it. Let me here state, however, that on being seated, the host 
offered a string of apologies for his conduct. Comment is unneces- 
sary. After due attention to the work spread before them, prepa- 
rations were made for the ‘feast of reason and the flow of soul.’ 
Wit and sentiment, musie and poetry, each lent a charm to enliven 
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the scene. During the volunteer remarks, Mr. Douglass was called 
for, and briefly proposed his sentiment. Shortly after, Alexander 
Mann, Esq. announced to the company that he had a sentiment to 
offer, which he hoped and believed would be responded to by every 
gentleman present. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘on occasions of this kind, we 
should cheerfully lay aside all personal or political prejudices.’ 
After speaking in this vein for a short time in a handsome and 
liberal manner, the best calculated to allay any unpleasant feeling, 
and preparing the minds of all, he tendered the following senti- 
ment :— 

Frederick Douglass—We recognize in the genius and cultiva- 


tion of this orator and philanthropist, good augury of the eleva- 
tion of his race. 


Mr. Douglass, on rising, was warmly greeted. He confessed 
himself much embarrassed by the coincident circumstances of his 
present position; but would not control his gratitude, elicited by 
the sentiment just offered, and so heartily responded to by the 
company. He alluded to the treatment received by him while in 
England, where merit, and not color, was the passport to the high- 
est circles; but that his feelings of present satisfaction were of an- 
other character from any previously enjoyed. He adverted to his 
connexion with the Press in Rochester, to the uniformly kind notice 
extended to him by the gentlemen connected therewith, as also from 
the citizens generally, contrasting it with the abusive and pro- 
slavery expression of the New-York Sunday Despatch, New-York 
Express, Bennett’s Herald, and the Democratic Review, &e.—which 
he was proud to acknowledge this evening’s tribute as an offset. 
Its recollection would be sufficient to alleviate the bitterness of 
much past experience, and fortify him with strength for the future. 
He wished to add, that whatever he had said or done in relation to 
slavery, he conscientiously felt it demanded by love to his country, 
and his oppressed and outraged brethren at the South and the 
North. His speech was received with evident attention, and with 
loud demonstrations of applause. 

Philemon Canfield, Esq., who presided, testified his hearty satis- 
faetion with the liberal spirit of the company, by rebuking by their 
vote the wicked prejudice against color. Mr. C. ‘is an old Hart- 
ford publisher, who, though advanced in years, is still devoted to 
his profession in Rochester.’ The anti-slavery war, waged for the 
last eighteen years, has indeed been prolific in these exhibitions, 
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and as remarkable for the succession of victories, always the re- 
ward of the faithful and persevering. To compare the present with 
the past—those dark hours when your bugle blast was first sounded 
among the hills and valleys of New England—we can hardly be- 
lieve the evidence daily presented of the onward progress of those 
mighty principles then proclaimed to the American nation. The 
treatment of the colored man in this country is a legitimate illustra- 
tion of ‘hating those whom we have injured,’ and brings to my 
recollection that chapter in Waverley where Fergus Mac Ivar re- 
plies to his friend, when being led to execution—‘You see the 
compliment they pay to our Highland strength and courage. Here 
we have lain until our limbs are cramped into palsey, and now they 
send six soldiers with loaded muskets to prevent our taking the 
castle by storm.’ The analogy is found in the omnipotent and 
omnipresent influence of American pro-slavery in crushing every 
noble and praiseworthy aspiration of the persecuted colored man. 
As in nature, the smiles of summer are made sweeter by the frowns 
of winter, the calm of ocean is made more placid by the tempest 
that has preceded it; so in this moral battle, these incidental 
skirmishes will contribute to render the hour of victory indeed a 
blissful realization. 

So sure as night precedes day—war ends in peace, and winter 
wakes spring—just so sure will the persevering efforts of Free- 
dom’s army be crowned with victory’s perennial laurels. 

Yours, to the end of the struggle, 
WILLIAM C. NELL.” 


Rocuester, (N. Y.) Feb. 19, 1852. 
EsTEEMED FRIEND GARRISON : 

Inspired by reading, in the Liberator, the narrative of the 
Ladies’ Bazaar and the Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society, each so glorious in results, and so vivifying to me 
in reminiscences, I have at length obeyed the spirit prompting me 
to pen you a few lines, by way of most grateful remembrance. I 
believe Henry Martyn once recorded his conviction, that he who 
travelled far from home in pursuit of health, travels on a fool’s 
errand. How applicable this may be in the present case, deponent 
is unable to say. Though not having regained my usual health, the 
feeling is sometimes mine, that I may yet see the opening buds and 
sunny skies of coming spring. 

91 Liberator, Feb. 11, 1848. 
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A glance at the popular lectures delivered in any locality, and 
the influences generated by them, to some minds present a signifi- 
cant item in a general summing up of character. The citizens of 
Rochester have this season listened (on the Atheneum and other 
rostrums) to several able lectures on miscellaneous subjects. The 
role commenced by a lecture from Henry Ward Beecher, who, for 
a manly vindication of the higher law, was applauded by the mass, 
and complimented by the Hunker press with what they intended 
for censure. He was succeeded by J. T. Headley, author of ‘Na- 
poleon and his Marshals.’ On announcing his subject—Personal 
Freedom—the audience manifested both hopes and fears; some sup- 
posing that, from the premises laid down, sentiments would legiti- 
mately follow, which, if not radical, might at least have a direct 
reference, even by way of conclusion, to the millions of persons in 
this country, so signally deprived of freedom. Others, smarting 
from Mr. Beecher’s denunciations of the Fugitive Slave Law, in- 
stinetively anticipated a little more of that ‘same sort.’ But both 
classes were disappointed, the lecture being made up in sketching 
the recent revolutions in Europe, while, in regard to freedom in the 
United States, a most memorable letting alone was exhibited. 

Among other performances, of more or less acceptance, may be 
mentioned, the Historical Lectures of Rev. John Lord, and a char- 
acteristic poem by John G. Saxe; but, without disparagement of 
any, it may truly be said, that none have been better appreciated 
than the efforts of Ralph Waldo Emerson, John Pierpont, and Theo- 
dore Parker, enhancing the distinguished reputation long enjoyed 
by this trio of the Old Bay State literati. Your readers are con- 
versant, through various mediums, with their matter and manner; 
yet I am disposed to mention what was specially true in this in- 
stance of the two latter. They did not sacrifice Humanity to the 
Muses, but alluded to slavery whenever its application would en- 
force a moral or confirm a fact. Samuel J. May, of Syracuse, in 
his recent pulpit ministrations in this city, was also, as you are of 
course prepared to hear, faithful to the slave, whose cause he has 
so long, so triumphantly vindicated. The words so fitly spoken by 
these champions of truth, and the attentive ear given by the people, 
when emancipated from their would-be leaders, have only served to 
deepen the regret occasioned by the non-appearance here of New 
England’s gifted orator and Humanity’s eloquent advocate, Wen- 
dell Phillips, to facilitate whose lecturing visit a combination of 
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ways and means was hopefully put forth, but, most unfortunately, 
without success. 

A most gratifying fact to me is the love and veneration cher- 
ished in many circles here for the name and fame of George Thomp- 
son, who, though beset by a rampant pro-slavery press, achieved a 
victory differing in some details, but none the less brilliant than 
those of Boston and Springfield. At a recent exhibition of a Young 
Ladies’ Seminary, an essay was read on the Transatlantic Missions 
of Lafayette and George Thompson, eulogizing both in the loftiest 
strain for their services in the cause of freedom, which was but a 
just tribute awarded to each. Many, however, thought the former 
would have lost nothing, if the latter’s claims to immortal honor 
had been more prominently dwelt upon; for while Lafayette’s er- 
rand to this country was to assist a three-penny-tax-ridden people, 
George Thompson’s sacrifices and efforts were consecrated, and in 
the face of fearful odds, to the advocacy of a race whose entire 
selves are held subordinate to a tyranny unparalleled in the world’s 
annals. Let full justice, then, be awarded to Lafayette for the aid 
rendered these colonies in their revolutionary struggles; but to the 
strong hand and bold heart of George Thompson, whose life has 
been a battle-field—whose matchless eloquence and fearless man- 
hood have been so potent in setting races free from bondage—to 
him will impartial history decree the chaplet of imperishable re- 
nown. 

Sallie Holly held a large audience in close attention at Co- 
rinthian Hall, one evening last week, by her admirable lecture on 
American Slavery. Many who revered the late Myron Holly felt 
induced to hear his daughter in this, her first public address in her 
native city, though evidently not from their regard for anti-slavery 
truth, or faith in the propriety of woman’s rights; but those who 
heard her without being deeply impressed, must be in a most un- 
enviable state of mental and moral darkness. Her familiarity with 
the subject, her fund of argument and illustrative facts, and her 
fervency of appeal, constitute her a most valuable auxiliary to 
advance the anti-slavery cause. Impressed with this truth, my 
mind reverted to your early and constant advocacy of woman’s 
equality. The seeds sown by you at a time when the public was 
indifferent have germinated, and now promise an abundant harvest. 
The fact of woman’s equal participation in the lecture room, in the 
halls of science, and other departments hitherto monopolized by 
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man, has become an every day occurrence. In the perilous years 
of °33-’35, a colored woman—Mrs, Maria W. Stewart—fired with 
a holy zeal to speak her sentiments on the improvement of colored 
Americans, encountered an opposition even from her Boston circle 
of friends, that would have damped the ardor of most women. But 
your words of encouragement cheered her onwards, and her public 
lectures awakened an interest acknowledged and felt to this day. 
The world cannot rob you of the great satisfaction of having been 
mainly instrumental in securing an audience for the oppressed on 
account of sex or complexion. 

The Fugitive Slave Law has made its ravages in Rochester; but 
without those exciting scenes enacted in Boston and elsewhere, there 
have been occasions when both the foes and friends of freedom were 
marshalling their forces. The first foe saving the Union, the others 
rescuing a brother man from human bloodhounds. But the prox- 
imity of this city to Canada has ensured a ready flight in the fugi- 
tive’s emergency. Several who had resided here for years, sustain- 
ing good business positions, have been compelled to abandon home 
and loved associations, for fear of being dragged back to bondage. 
Fugitives are constantly passing through here, giving no rest to 
their feet nor slumber to their eyelids, until the protecting egis of 
Queen Victoria makes them welcome freemen on Canada’s shore. 
A party of fifteen thus rid themselves of republican slavery on 
Thanksgiving day—to them truly a day consecrated with sincere 
thanksgiving to the God of freedom. 

Some very interesting facts might be given relative to these 
American Kossuths—those who have filled various stations, in the 
mechanie’s work shop and slaveholder’s dwelling, and have slaked 
their thirst for knowledge under towering difficulties, and at last 
seized the golden moment to unrivet the chain, and, through com- 
plex trials, reach a haven where they can realize that 
‘No sea 
Swells like the bosom of a man set free.’ 





Some who were present at the Syracuse and Christiana battle- 
grounds, where either their hands embodied, tongues wagged, or 
eyes looked treason to slavery, are now enjoying, in a monarch’s 
domain, the liberty denied them in the American republic. The 
colored citizens have systematically aided their hunted brethren, 
and have just held a donation festival, exclusively for the benefit 
of the fugitive. 
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I am yet a sojourner with Isaac and Amy Post, whose names 
are synonymous with truth and zeal in Humanity’s cause, whose 
active sympathies are indeed a panacea to the invalid of body or 
mind. 

With unbounded regard, I remain, 
Faithfully yours, 
WILLIAM C. NELL.* 


EsTEEMED FRIEND GARRISON : 

During the past few weeks of a temporary sojourn in my native 
city, I have been somewhat an observer of those events, which, 
though in many respects but local, are nevertheless connected with 
the elevation of colored Americans generally; and as such, their 
record may, I trust, secure an insertion in the Liberator. 

A series of public meetings has been held, under the auspices of 
colored citizens ranking with the Free Soil party. These gather- 
ings have been characterized by great enthusiasm, and a willing ear 
for any citizen or stranger present whose voice could aid, directly 
or indirectly, the cause of human freedom. Though in the main 
intended as political meetings, yet every phase of an oppressed 
people’s enlargement had its orator, and fervid, heart-stirring elo- 
quence in the application of home truths, caustic denunciations of 
known delinquence, and warm approval bestowed upon the faithful, 
severally struck those chords, which, vibrating among the audience, 
have not yet ceased to bring forth abundant fruits. 

Among the resolutions defining their position in the Presidential 
and State elections, the following served as a nucleus :— 


Resolved, That as the Whig and so-called Democratic parties of 
this country are endeavoring to crush, debase and dehumanize us 
as a people, any man among us voting for their respective candi- 
dates, virtually recognizes the righteousness of their principles, and 
shall be held up to publie reprobation as a traitor, a hissing and a 
by word, a pest and a nuisance, the off-scouring of the earth. 

Resolved, That the candidates of the Free Democracy need no 
eulogy—they stand out in bold relief, as the representatives of 
principles which command the admiration and support of every 
lover of Truth, Justice and Humanity. Our hands, our hearts and 
our votes are theirs. 


In discussing the first resolution, much sensitiveness was mani- 
fested by a few voters who were still wedded to the two great pro- 


82 Liberator, March 5, 1852. 
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slavery parties. (Thank God, there were but a few so recreant to 
their highest duty!) The blended powers of argument and sar- 
casm were levelled at these men, who seemed to think it their duty 
to espouse the cause by which they eat and drink. 

The second resolution concentrated the remarks of many speak- 
ers, and when the names of prominent liberty candidates were 
mentioned, they were received with prolonged and deafening ap- 
plause. Aside from the associations surrounding them as eandi- 
dates, there were remembrances of specific acts by certain indi- 
viduals, which became signals for renewed plaudits. JoHN P. 
HALE was cheered as the eloquent and gifted advocate for the de- 
fence in the trials of the alleged Shadrach rescuers; CHARLES SuM- 
NER for his elaborate and learned argument before the Supreme 
bench of Massachusetts, contending for equal school rights of eol- 
ored children. The old war-horse, JosHua R. Gippinas, for his 
bold defiance of the slave domination in Congress, was gratefully 
remembered, as were many others. 

The disaffection of the colored citizens of New Bedford towards 
Horace Mann, on account of some remarks of his construed by 
them as favoring our expatriation to Africa, did not materially 
detract from his quota of applause; for though there were those 
who feared such an inference could be drawn from his letter to the 
colored citizens of Ohio, yet the mass had too much confidence in 
his profession and practice to believe him guilty of that sin justly 
regarded by colored Americans as unpardonable. Opposition to 
the American Colonization Society is and ever should be a most 
vital element in the creed of colored Americans; and we cannot too 
jealously watch the sources from whence those influences emanate, 
corrupting publie sentiment—though in the exercise of this duty, 
we may sometimes fail to discriminate between fidelity to our cause, 
and prematurely charging upon individuals a positive dereliction 
from truth and duty. Our vigilant friends at New Bedford have 
at least this merit, that their failing (if one) leaned to Freedom’s 
side. 

Regarding the Free Soil party as an offshoot from the old 
pioneer anti-slavery tree, the meeting unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution of unwavering confidence in the efforts of Wm.u1am Luioyp 
GARRISON, and of sincere gratitude to him and his noble coadjutors, 
invoking their continued warfare upon American slavery. 

Lewis Hayden said he was happy to notice severa] clergymen 
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present, whose co-operation in this department of anti-slavery labor 
was in strong contrast with the conduct of the main body of their 
ministerial brethren among the dominant class. He regretted that 
truth demanded the confession, that even among colored clergymen 
were to be found those who sustain ecclesiastical relations wholly 
inconsistent with their position as aspiring leaders of an oppressed 
people. 

Robert Morris, Esq., cautioned the people against the proposed 
plans of the American Colonization Society and the Ebony Line of 
steamers. He also spoke of the operations of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, alluding to recent decisions pro and con, and occasionally in- 
dulged in some graphic sketches of the Shadrach rescue. 

Robert Johnson expressed his concurrence in the prayer offered 
at the opening meeting, that every colored man would be sure to 
pay his taxes, and not forego the opportunity, as he had done for 
some years after being eligible; but he now rejoiced in the right of 
a citizen, and would always exercise it. The Free Democratic 
party, he believed, would exert a powerful influence for the slave’s 
emancipation. Correcting himself, he recalled the appellation. 
Our brethren at the South should not be called slaves, but prisoners 
of war. 

Rev. J. C. Beman, of Connecticut, congratulated his brethren 
of the old Bay State that they could enjoy the elective franchise—a 
right denied seven thousand citizens of his native State, the land 
of blue laws and ‘steady habits.’ He narrated the fact that his 
father, when presented with his manumission papers, was asked 
what name he had selected. He replied, that he had always loathed 
slavery and wanted to be a man; hence he adopted the name of 
Be-man. He (the speaker) had inherited from that father a burn- 
ing desire for the elevation of his oppressed countrymen here, on 
American soil, and was unalterably hostile to the American Coloni- 
zation Society. 

Rev. J. B. Smith, of Rhode Island, recounted some incidents of 
his early life, which he said he held in undying remembrance. He 
alluded especially to the persevering efforts of his father and uncle 
to burst the chains of slavery. His father took him by the hand, 
and on leading him from a master’s domain, made him swear that 
he would never be a slave. They were pursued by an armed posse 
with bloodhounds, and in attempting to ford a river rather than 
surrender his liberty, his life was sacrificed by a rifle shot from his 
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merciless pursuers. That scene was even now vividly before him. 
He believed that resistance to tyrants was obedience to God, and 
hence, to his mind, the only drawback to the matchless Uncle Tom 
of Mrs. Stowe was his virtue of submission to tyranny—an exhibi- 
tion of grace which he (the speaker) did not covet. 

William J. Watkins eloquently enforced the duty of every col- 
ored voter to sustain the Free Soil party, when the most strenuous 
exertions of pro-slavery men were lavishly contributed to its de- 
feat. It was recreancy in any colored man to be lukewarm during 
the contest. It had always been his pride to do battle for the 
right—a duty he learned from William Lloyd Garrison, who, on 
his liberation from a Baltimore prison, where he had been confined 
for his devotion to the anti-slavery cause, met him (the speaker), 
then a boy five years old, at his father’s house, and told him to be 
always an abolitionist. In the light of that instruction he had ever 
endeavored to walk, and hoped to be faithful to the end. 

Rev. James E. Crawford, of Nantucket, said he appreciated the 
importance of remembering the slave at the ballot-box, and cited 
some instances in his anti-slavery experience where it had been sig- 
nally efficacious. He would not, however, regard polities as an end, 
but merely as a means for securing a certain good. He would have 
them ever keep in mind, that moral power was a more exalted and 
positive lever for promoting the anti-slavery or any other good 
cause. He expressed, in substance, the sentiment of Mrs. Child, 
that he who gives his mind to polities sails on a stormy sea, with a 
giddy pilot. He informed the audience that he dated his conver- 
sion to anti-slavery from October 21st, 1835, when, landing from 
shipboard, and walking up State street, Boston, he suddenly en- 
countered that mob of ‘gentlemen of property and standing,’ who, 
with a rope around Mr. Garrison’s neck, were bent upon his de- 
struction. On learning that it was for words and deeds in behalf 
of the enslaved colored man, his heart and soul at that moment 
became fully committed to the cause for which our noble advocate 
was so near sacrificing his life. 

Wm. C. Nell remarked, that in behalf of 428,000 nominally free 
colored Americans, and nearly four millions of chattel slaves in 
these United States, he could not but commend those who exercised 
the elective franchise in favor of liberty. Remembering that in 
Pennsylvania that right had been stolen from her 52,000 colored 
citizens, and that in several States, falsely termed free, it was re- 
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stricted to property qualification, and in others absolutely denied, 
he rejoiced that to day it was our untrammeled right, in the old 
Bay State, and that its influences were felt not only in commingling 
with other citizens at the polls, but in every sphere of society. 

But there were other ways of advancing the anti-slavery cause 
than at the ballot-box; and he concurred with other speakers in 
reference to the women, who he regretted were yet denied their 
right to vote, but their means of appeal to husbands, fathers and 
brothers, intelligently directed, were various and all-powerful. 
The emancipation of 800,000 slaves in the British West Indies was 
mostly attributable to the women’s petition, two miles and a quar- 
ter long, which, as declared by members of Parliament, could no 
longer be resisted. 

Among our white fellow-citizens participating, Dr. James W. 
Stone and Hon. Anson Burlingame were most prominent. The 
latter created much enthusiasm by his eloquent effort. He thought 
that the heroic, courageous and romantic escape of William and 
Ellen Craft from slavery had not its analogy in history; and that 
their refusal to retreat from the city, when hunted by the hounds 
of power, that others might be inspired by their example, was 
worthy of everlasting praise. He expressed the hope that when 
Thomas Sims should again fly for freedom, thousands of others 
might find it with him. After submitting an instructive narrative 
of the power wielded by the slave oligarchy over the tame and sub- 
servient North, he besought the colored citizens to remember that 
they too were a power on earth here in Massachusetts. 

The first opportunity of hearing Rev. J. W. Loguen, of Syra- 
cuse, occurred at the conclusion of these meetings, and it was a 
treat which will long be remembered. His recital of the Jerry 
escape, and the reciprocal expressions between him and some of the 
lookers-on at the Shadrach rescue, elicited responsive cheers which 
made the welkin ring, and constituted a scene which slaveholding 
Commissioners would have groaned in spirit to witness. 

Boston has indeed figured rather conspicuously in the history 
of fugitive slave cases. August 4th, 1836, two slaves of John B. 
Morris, of Baltimore, were spirited from the Supreme Court in 
Boston—mainly through the prowess of a few colored women; the 
memory of which deed is sacredly cherished and transmitted to 
posterity. Sheriff Sumner—the honored father of Charles Sumner, 
whose impulses for freedom are a choice inheritance—was severely 
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censured because he did not prevent their escape; an undertaking 
which those who were present knew he could not accomplish if he 
would, and believed he would not if he could. The stirring events 
connected with the Latimer war, the hunting of William and Ellen 
Craft, the escape of Shadrach from the lion’s den, and the un- 
paralleled excitement of Thomas Sims’s arrest, are each so many 
eloquent themes of appeal for renewed exertions in freedom’s cause. 

Charles Lenox Remond followed, in one of his felicitous speeches, 
during which—though careful to note the improving signs of the 
times—he felt called upon to enumerate various short-comings on 
the part of residents in Boston, the capital of the old Bay State, 
who, considering that fact, did not occupy so high an anti-slavery 
position as the emergency loudly demanded. 

Other voices helped to augment the interest of these meetings, 
but the foregoing must suffice. 

The position of the colored citizens of Boston is in many fea- 
tures a peculiar one; for while with truth it can be said that they 
enjoy certain facilities denied to their brethren in nearly all other 
sister cities, yet the extremes of equality and proscription meet in 
their case, as indicated by the pro-slavery School Committee Board. 
While in every other city and town in the State, colored children 
have free access to the district schools, here they are debarred that 
right. To such an extent have the feelings of a large majority been 
outraged in this matter, that Boston is fast losing many of her 
intelligent, worthy, aspiring citizens, who are becoming tax payers 
in adjoining localities, for the sole advantage of equal school rights. 
These rights are fully appreciated, and with a result which the 
annual report of the Cambridgeport School Committee of last year 
testifies to as follows :— 





‘In the Broadway Primary School, a singular fact was noticed; 
namely, the mixture of four different races amongst the pupils—the 
Anglo-Saxon, Teutonic, Celtic and African. But by the influence 
of the teachers and of habit, there exists perfect good feeling 
among them, and there is no apparent consciousness of a difference 
of race or condition.’ 


Two independent schools are now supported by parents in the 
city, rather than send their children to the Smith School, upheld 
as it is against their long-continued protest. How much longer 
such a state of things will exist, who can tell? 

But though this incubus yet bears upon the progress of society, 
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there are many visible signs of improvement in other departments. 
A few evenings since, it was my privilege to meet a company where 
happened to be present one young man upon whom had been con- 
ferred the degree of Master of Arts, he having passed through a 
course of theology, and being now engaged in reading law, with a 
prospect of an early admission to the bar of one of the Western 
States. In conversation with him were two young physicians, one 
just graduated from Dartmouth College, the other a student at 
Bowdoin, having perfected his medical education by three years’ 
attendance at the hospitals in Paris. These gratifying features are 
multiplying much faster than many believe. In various cities and 
towns may now be found those Home Circles, where mental and 
moral worth, genius and refinement lend their charms, in giving to 
the world assurance that, despite accidental differences of com- 
plexion, here you behold a man, there a woman, competent to fill 
any station in civilized society. 

It was my intention to have alluded to the vocal and instru- 
mental concerts of the Excelsior Glee Club, and to the elocutionary 
and musical juvenile exhibitions, under the management of Miss 
Washington ; also, to the interest manifested in a recent course of 
physiological lectures, volunteered by Dr. Archibald Miles; but 
enough has been detailed to show that the colored citizens of Boston 
are improving in some degree, though not so fast as their most 
sanguine friends could desire. 

With increased faith in the ‘good time coming,’ I remain, 

Faithfully yours, 
WM. C. NELL.* 


Boston, December, 1852. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS AND HIS PAPER. 


EsTEEMED FRIEND GARRISON : 

Frederick Douglass, at Framingham, August 2d, remarked, 
‘that he held his columns free to any one who should think in- 
justice had been done to any party.’ Having myself been the 
victim of his injustice, in his paper of August 12th, I solicited a 
hearing therein, which has been denied me—August 19th—thus :— 
‘The editor does not feel called upon to give his columns to the 
circulation of his [my] speeches or letters.’ Will you promote the 
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cause of truth and free discussion by inserting in THe LIBERATOR 
the following rejected communication? W. CLN. 

Boston, August 19th, 1853. 

Boston, August 13, 1853. 
Mr. Dovea.ass: 

In your paper of Aug. 12th, you have grossly misrepresented 
my sayings and doings at the meeting recently held in Boston. I, 
therefore, ask you to publish the following communication. 

In the first place, I must express to you the surprise manifested 
here in view of the language of your editorial ; for, at the meeting, 
you acquitted me of any dishonorable or personal motive in the 
presentation I felt called upon to make relative to your course, and, 
moreover, promised you would do all in your power to promote 
harmony and allay controversy; but the first development to your 
readers is applying to me the epithet, ‘contemptible tool.’ 

You put words into my mouth which I never used. I did not 
say, ‘I am the injured party here; I am on trial.’ What I did say 
was, ‘I am the persecuted party —persecuted, I meant, by yourself 
and Mr. Morris. I made no allusion to being ‘on trial,’ there being 
no oceasion for it. I have no fears of any trial before a Boston 
audience. 

As to your holding me up as a practical enemy of the colored 
people, my pen smiles at the idea. When are you going to com- 
mence the task of proving your assertion? 

I heed not your inuendoes nor your comments; [ can wait the 
decision of an impartial community. But your readers should 
know what I said and did on that occasion, hence I submit my re- 
marks, as offered. 


REMARKS ON THE FIRST EVENING, 


Mr. CHarrmMan,—Concurring, as I am happy to do, in the gen- 
eral train of remark which we have just heard from Mr. Douglass, 
I the more deeply regret his omission of another topic, which others 
beside myself anticipated his making some allusion to. But as 
neither himself nor any other person has done so, the duty seems 
to devolve upon me. 

It is, of course, known to most of those present, that the time 
has been when Mr. Douglass sustained very friendly relations to- 
ward Mr. Garrison and the pioneer Society. It is also well known 
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that now that relation is changed, and within a few months past, 
his spirit seems more than ever alienated, and in his paper he has 
made use of language which to many, and certainly to me—when 
considering his former identity of interests with them—seems un- 
kind, ungenerous and ungrateful. I say this more in sorrow than 
in anger; but as I have long and intimately known Mr. Douglass— 
been associated with him in the publication of his paper—familiar 
with him and the old Society in their day of harmony and codpera- 
tion—and, moreover, as I have, to persons present and elsewhere, 
in speaking of his paper, cheerfully commended, though not afraid 
to blame—it occurs to me that I am no less his friend than before, 
because I ask him to explain his new position. There are those 
here who desire it, and the words that he may offer may correct us 
if in error, and render his paper the more acceptable. 

I have not risen to defend Mr. Garrison and his ecoadjutors; 
for, thank God! from me, and in this place, they need no defence. 
I have not risen to offend Mr. Douglass and his friends; to any 
thing of that kind, I am opposed by my whole moral, mental and 
physical constitution. But here, in the city where Mr. Garrison 
and the Pioneer Society are known and loved, it is fitting that an 
opportunity should be tendered for explanation. 


SECOND EVENING, 


Mr. CHAIRMAN,—TI disclaim any wish or desire to curtail the 
list of subscribers for Mr. Douglass’s paper. I would not blot 
from the moral firmament one anti-slavery star. The colored 
people of Boston, like those of other places, are very delinquent in 
supporting anti-slavery papers, for even the pioneer sheet, THE 
LIBERATOR, has not from them a tithe of the patronage to which it is 
preéminently entitled. Let them all remain, to shed light on the 
slave’s path to freedom. It is only because I would have Frederick 
Douglass’s Paper emit a more friendly light, that I stand before 
you this evening. 

Among the articles in Mr. Douglass’s paper which I submit in 
justification of my statement, is that published by him May 27th, 
headed ‘Infidelity,’ followed with some of Mr. Garrison’s com- 
ments, in THE LIBERATOR of June 10th. 

This censure of the old Society, in consequence of the oft-ex- 
ploded charges of infidelity against some of its agents, brings to my 
mind that most eloquent passage in the anti-slavery lectures of 
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Mr. Douglass, a few years since :—‘Commend me to that infidelity 
which takes off chains, rather than to the Christianity which puts 
them on.’ 

Mr. Douglass, on one occasion, dealt very unhandsomely with 
George Thompson; but as I have reason to believe he regretted the 
course he took and the language he used on that occasion, I will 
waive the reading of his remarks, and the comments of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s friends in England. But it seems appropriate that I should 
present, in this connection, what I then expressed in letters to my 
friends, and what I always feel when he utters an unkind word 
toward any of his old friends :— 

‘My abiding feeling is one of sincere regret that George Thomp- 
son should have been attacked by a colored man, at least such an 
one historically as Frederick Douglass. He should have pondered 
long and well, before allowing his pen to indite or tongue to utter 
any thing disparagingly of George Thompson. 

If there had been a crime committed, and a necessity for its ex- 
posure, the matter would present a wholly different aspect; as it is, 
1 think an indecent haste was exhibited in the performance of a 
very ungrateful act.’ 

In Mr. D’s paper of July 22, he calls upon Geo. W. Putnam of 
Lynn, who has recently become disaffected towards the Mass. Anti- 
Slavery Society, in a manner invoking a renewal of his warfare 
against them. 

But I care not to enlarge, or go into details. My object is not 
controversy, but simply a presentation of facts, for all parties in- 
terested. 

Mr. Douglass remarked, that two or three more such speeches 
as were delivered here by Mr. Foss would heal the wound, (which, 
after all, was not a very deep one,) between him and his old 
friends. Happy indeed would I be, Mr. Chairman, if my words 
on this occasion would be accepted in that light. Let us compare 
notes by the way-side—let Mr. D. cease his direct and indirect 
hostility toward his old friends, speak well of or laud to the skies 
any individuals or parties he may feel disposed to, discuss and 
argue with them, show his to be a more excellent way than theirs— 
all this is well and proper; but in doing this, let him not detract 
from and drag others down; for he and they, though honestly differ- 
ing as to ways and means, can both work in a general way for the 
downfall of our common enemy, slavery. 

WILLIAM C. NELL.* 


94 Liberator, Sept. 2, 1853. 
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Mr. Epiror:—Rev. Theodore Parker administered, in a recent 
Sunday discourse, a well-deserved rebuke of the spirit of caste, 
which in the Puritan city is exhibited towards that portion of 
God’s heritage whose skins are colored unlike the majority; and 
for an illustration, referred to the concerts of Monsieur Jullien, at 
Music Hall, from one of which respectable colored persons had 
been excluded. 

It is gratifying, however, to be enabled to say, that this state- 
mens, though sadly true at first, has a sequel redeeming in its 
features, and which wouid have been cheerfully presented by the 
speaker, had he been apprized of the facts. They are briefly 
these :— 

A correspondence ensued between the rejected party and Mons. 
Jullien, who promptly replied, through his gentlemanly agent, Wm. 
F. Brough, Esq., ‘that the exclusion of persons and the proscrip- 
tive clause in the advertisement, were both unauthorized by them, 
and promised that the latter should be at once withdrawn, and the 
parties and their friends should have the same facilities as other 
ticket holders.’ 

Suffice it to say, these agreements were fulfilled to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned, and afterwards, through the series, there were 
no skin-scanning sub-officials to insult and proscribe such as availed 
themselves of an equal chance for revelling in the world-renowned 
music of Mons. Jullien’s orchestra. 

To a very great extent, the enlightened public sentiment of Bos- 
ton has rendered obsolete the exclusion of colored persons from 
places of public resort, (all honor to the Germanians for their 
course in this respect,) and therefore many might naturally wonder 
why the example of the Howard Atheneum management should be 
imitated by door-keepers elsewhere. The solution of this problem 
may be found in the fact that the colored children of Boston are 
yet prohibited attending school in their respective wards, but, 
through summer’s heat and winter’s cold, must wend their way to 
the Smith school in Ward Six, subjecting them and their parents 
to manifold inconveniences, (not to mention the subversion of their 
rights as citizens,) the only class in the community thus outraged, 
and which furnishes a pretext for those pro-slavery abettors, who 
act on the presumption that, as colored children are the victims of 
proscription in Boston, aggressions may be committed upon colored 
men and women with impunity. 
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A desire to tender the amende honorable to Mons. Jullien and 
Wn. F. Brough, Esq., has prompted this communication; and the 
belief that you, Mr. Editor, cherish the hope that Boston may soon 
conquer her prejudices against an injured and patient race, war- 
rants its being forwarded to the Commonwealth for publication. 
I remain faithfully yours, 

WILLIAM C. NELL.*® 


Boston, Nov., 1853. 


SouTHFIELD, Oakland Co., Mich., } 
Sept. 6th, 1858. f 
DEAR FRIEND GARRISON : 

The papers have already, I presume, informed you somewhat of 
the recent kidnapping case, and the consequent excitement in Cin- 
cinnati. I happened to be in Detroit, where the betrayer and his 
two victims (all colored men) resided, and when the news reached 
there, you can easily imagine the effect produced upon the colored 
men and women, many of whom were acquainted with all the 
parties. 

Miss Frances E. Watkins already had a meeting announced for 
Thursday evening, Sept. 2d, in the Croghan Street Baptist Church, 
but the arrival of Rev. Henry H. Garnet, fresh from Cincinnati, 
prompted an attempt to secure the City Hall for a large gathering 
of the citizens to protest against kidnapping in Detroit; but the 
Buchanan Democratic Convention being held there, was of itself 
sufficient to put a veto upon any hope of ingress for an anti- 
Fugitive-Slave Law demonstration. 

The Colored Methodist Conference adjourned its evening ses- 
sion, and thus augmented the numbers which crowded the meeting. 
The exercises commenced at an early hour by Mr. Garnet’s reading 
the appropriate hymn of Mr. Follen, commencing, ‘What mean ye 
that ye bruise and bind?’ This was sung with thrilling effect; 
after which a fervent prayer was offered by Rev. J. P. Campbell, 
in which every reference to the traitor, his deserved punishment, 
his victims and their sad fate, elicited heart-moving responses from 
various parts of the house. 

Rey. Mr. Davis, Chairman, then introduced Rev. H. H. Garnet, 
who in a graphic and eloquent manner detailed the history of the 
kidnapping ease, tracing Brodie’s connection with it under written 
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instructions from the slaveholders, until the imprisonment of the 
two captives in the jail at Covington, Ky. They had accepted 
Brodie’s pledge to assist their return to the South, with a view to 
secure the liberation of some of their relatives from slavery. In- 
stead of this blissful realization of their hopes, they were delivered 
into the hands of their self-styled owners, and by the very man in 
whom they had most implicitly trusted, receiving each one hundred 
lashes, and ordered to be sold further South, expressly to cut off 
all future chance of escape to the North. Mr. Garnet exhibited a 
pair of manacles, such as were worn by them on their way to jail, 
and a bull whip, as used in their severe flogging. 

The young men of Cincinnati, on learning the facts, with that 
‘eternal vigilance’ which is ‘the price of liberty,’ sueceeded in get- 
ting possession of the traitor, and instituted measures for his trial. 
This occupied two hours, during most of which time Mr. Garnet 
was present, and it was mainly owing to his intercession that Brodie 
was not torn limb from limb. He escaped with life, after the in- 
fliction of three hundred blows with a paddle—one blow for each 
dollar of blood money which he had received for doing the infamous 
work of these Kentucky hunters of men. Two white men, in sym- 
pathy with the right, though pretending otherwise to him, acted as 
police men, and removed him from immediate danger of being 
killed. He breathed vengeance upon the colored people, threatened 
to expose the operations of the Underground Railroad, &c. &¢.; but 
when a committee of colored men started for the purpose of hurry- 
ing him from Cincinnati, it was found that his gold had bribed the 
white men, who were endeavoring to screen him from further mo- 
lestation. But the colored men were determined, and his where- 
abouts was made known. Brodie delivered himself into the hands 
of the authorities, who put him in jail to save his life. 

It has since turned out that the slaveholding influences united 
for his defence. State warrants have been issued for the arrest of 
several colored men charged with participating in his trial and 
punishment; and the day I left Detroit, some of them had arrived 
there, to avoid that liability. 

But to return to the meeting. Miss Watkins, in the course of 
one of her very best outbursts of eloquent indignation, charged the 
treachery of this colored man upon the United States Government, 
which is the arch traitor to liberty, as shown by the Fugitive Slave 
Law and the Dred Scott decision. A discussion ensued on the per- 
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tinent question, submitted by Mr. Garnet, What shall be done with 
the traitor on his arrival in Detroit? A resolution embodying their 
detestation of the man was passed, and at a late hour, the meeting 
adjourned. 

One of these betrayed men has left a wife in Detroit, and a babe 
born since his departure. A committee of ladies have called to 
administer to her wants, and to do what in them lies to save her 
from the clutches of the kidnapper. 

Yours, for the speedy downfall of slavery, 
WILLIAM C. NELL.” 


The following letter shows the keen conception of the 
significance of history characteristic of this intelligent man, 
a classmate of Alexander Crummell and James McCune 
Smith, a worker in the Underground Railroad system, and 
an ardent abolitionist closely connected with Charles 
Sumner. To William C. Nell, the first Negro historian of 
consequence, he gives some interesting facts. 


Newport, March 3, 1860. 
W. C. Net, Ese. : 

Dear Sir—I acknowledge the receipt of your invitation to at- 
tend the Attucks celebration at Boston, on the 5th inst. I have 
been cherishing the hope that I could be present; but I find it 
impossible. I would be with you, because it is an occasion of which 
I feel proud; proud, because it is to commemorate one, and a promi- 
nent one, of a number of incidents, in which colored Americans 
have played parts for liberty, which will cause their names to live. 
I might allude to many; I will mention Margaret Garner, who, 
when hotly pursued by ruthless slave-hunters, killed her little ones; 
ealling upon her mother to assist her in sending their pure spirits 
to God, to make them really free, and not continue to breathe, and 
be slaves. Then the noble, nameless black hero of Tennessee; the 
slave who received seven hundred lashes, and died, refusing to dis- 
close who his associates were, that were plotting for freedom. Then 
Leary, Copeland and Green, who risked and lost all, save immortal 
names, for liberty ; and that liberty to be enjoyed by others. 

As for the colored hero who is the subject of your celebration, 
I will leave him to the able array of speakers announced to speak ; 
they will speak of him as his bright merits deserve. 


96 Liberator, Sept. 11, 1858. 
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I will allude to an idea, in connection with Crispus Attucks, 
which I would be proud to hear Wendell Phillips discourse upon. 
It is well known that, up to the 5th of March, 1770, there was a 
hesitancy and a dread felt by the Colonies’ best friends, shared by 
Adams and others equally true to their interest, who hoped for 
concessions on the part of the mother country; this, though then 
deemed almost impossible, was nevertheless cherished. But the 
blow struck by Attucks; his bold defiance of all England; his in- 
trepid leading on the populace, and the encounter—was the de- 
cisive blow that led to Independence. Had it not been then struck, 
there might have been delays; and delays, and some concessions 
following, resulting in a resolve to remain subjects of the mother 
eountry. And is it not possible that we might, in that event, now, 
like Canada, sustain such a relation to England? Then may we 
not say, that, but for the blow struck at the right time by a black 
man, the United States, with all that it of right and justice boasts, 
might not have been an independent republic? 

May the moral blows now being struck for freedom by our 
friends, be as effectual in their consequences as were the blows 
struck by our forefathers, in so far as they struck off English 
shackles! 

Yours, for the freedom for which Attucks died, 

GEO. T. DOWNING. 


TX. Wuiu1am WE tts Brown 


William Wells Brown, a fugitive slave educated in the 
North, became a prominent factor in the antislavery move- 
ment. He lectured throughout most of the free States in 
this country, and, along with others, presented the cause to 
the liberal classes of Europe. Appreciating the value of 
the written record, he produced several historical works 
presenting the leading facts of Negro history. He also 
wrote to antislavery men and agencies a number of letters, 
some of which are presented below because of their value in 
studying the history of this country immediately preceding 
the Civil War. 


Dear Frienp Gay :—I left Cadiz this morning at four o’clock, 
on my way for Mount Pleasant. Passing through Georgetown at 
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about five o’clock, I found the citizens standing upon the corners 
of the streets, talking as though something had occurred during the 
night. Upon inquiry, I learned that about ten o’clock at night, 
five or six men went to the house of a colored man by the name of 
John Wilkinson, broke open the door, knocked down the man and 
his wife, and beat them severely, and seized their boy, aged four- 
teen years, and carried him off into Slavery. After the father of 
the boy had recovered himself, he raised the alarm, and with the 
aid of some of the neighbors, put out in pursuit of the kidnappers, 
and followed them to the river; but they were too late. The villains 
crossed the river, and passed into Virginia. I visited the afflicted 
family this morning. When I entered the house, I found the 
mother seated with her face buried in her hands, weeping for the 
loss of her child. The mother was much bruised, and the floor was 
covered in several places with blood. I had been in the house but 
a short time, when the father returned from the chase of the kid- 
nappers. When he entered the house, and told the wife that their 
child was lost forever, the mother wrung her hands and screamed 
out, ‘‘Oh, my boy! oh, my boy! I want to see my child!’’ and raved 
as though she was a maniac. I was compelled to turn aside and 
weep for the first time since I came into the State. I would that 
every Northern apologist for Slavery, could have been present to 
have beheld that scene. I hope to God that it may never be my lot 
to behold another such. One of the villains was recognized, but it 
was by a colored man, and the colored people have not the right of 
their oath in this State. This villain will go unwhipped of Justice. 
What have the North to do with Slavery? Ever yours, for the 
slave. WM. W. BROWN.” 
Mount PueEasant, Sept. 27th, 1844. 


S. H. Gay,—Dear Friend:—I presume that it is not generally 
known that we are doing anything for the slaves’ cause in Western 
New-York. Weare not asleep. We are at present engaged in hold- 
ing a series of Conventions; the persons attending these meetings 
are J. C. Hathaway, G. B. Stebbins, J. B. Sanderson, G. M. Cooper, 
and myself. We held a Convention at Farmington, pursuant to 
notice. It was a grand meeting,—one long to be remembered. The 
friends of the slave from a distance were in attendance—friends 
that had not seen each other for months. They met, all laboring for 
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down-trodden humanity, and each congratulating the other. The 
main question was Disunion. It was discussed freely for two days. 
Third party men were there and tried to prop up, or keep us from 
tearing down the Union, or in other words, to keep us from showing 
the pro-slavery features of the Constitution; but it was no go. 
Among the able speeches made, there was one from our esteemed 
friend, Joseph C. Hathaway, which, by the way, was one that would 
have done honor to the head and heart of any man in the nation. 
His powers, as a public speaker, are not known, but ere long, they 
will be known and appreciated. At the close of the Convention, 
the call for the annual meeting was announced, and a wish was gen- 
erally expressed by those present, that some of the esteemed friends 
might be prevailed on to come out and attend the annual meeting. 
Should it be announced that William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phil- 
lips, or some others of those devoted friends of the cause, would be 
present, our annual meeting would do double service in the cause 
of humanity. The main question which will occupy the attention 
at that meeting, will be the Disunion question, and the aid of such 
men will be needed. No man in the nation would call together a 
larger audience in this section, than Wendell Phillips, Esq. The 
eries of three millions of our countrymen and women are coming to 
us upon every breeze that comes from the South. The groans of 
Jonathan Walker, Charles T. Torrey, Burr, Work, and Thompson, 
are mingled with those of the slaves. Our own citizens cannot have 
the privilege of free locomotion; they cannot go to the South, and 
declare that all men are created equal, and are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, and apply it to American 
Slavery, without being thrown into prison, and compelled to drag 
out years in chains. Their groans should cause every citizen of the 
North to ery out, NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
Yours, for the cause, 
W. W. BROWN." 


WILLIAMSON, Jan. 13th, 1845. 


Warsaw, (N. Y.) Oct. 24, 1846. 
FRIEND Gay :—I never write for the public eye, only when I am 
compelled. The progress of the cause in Western New-York, or at 
least in this vicinity, demands that something should be said, and, 
as I am alone, I must give you some account of the progress of the 
cause. 
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You are aware that I am in Wyoming county, though I came into 
the county a few days later than I should have done, having been 
detained by an accident. Two noble-hearted friends of the slave, 
John W. Paney, and Rodolphus W. Hewitt, of Weathersfield, took 
their wives in their wagons, and travelled over thirty miles to meet 
and welcome me into the county. 

Though the weather, for the most of the time, has been unfavor- 
able, my meetings have been large. At Castile, I talked two eve- 
nings, and on the second evening I gave them the remedy (dis- 
union) ; and, for ought that I could see or hear, it was well received. 
I left, in this place, a number of copies of the ‘‘ Constitution, a pro- 
slavery compact,’’ ‘‘disunion,’’ and gave the Standard a large cir- 
culation, as you will see. The citizens of Castile are willing to give 
our cause a fair investigation, and that, you know, is more than the 
people generally are willing to do. Perry is called the Anti-Slavery 
town in this county, but I found Castile far in advance of it. 

On the 21st instant, I held a meeting at Warsaw. This place is 
the county-seat for Wyoming county, and these county-seats are 
hard places; they are a kind of a little city for the surrounding 
country. Lawyers, doctors, priests, and rogues, are to be found in 
those places. Though the county court was in session in this place, 
and in session the evening I held my meeting, we had a good audi- 
ence, and at the close of the meeting the Hon. Seth M. Gates, made 
a move, and it was seconded by a Democrat, ‘‘ Resolved, That Equal 
Suffrage be extended to coloured citizens,’’ and it was unanimously 
earried. The next morning I received an invitation from Judge 
Skinner, the first Judge of the county, to lecture in the Court-House 
the next evening, saying that he would adjourn the court, and give 
me up the Court-House, and come and hear me. I, of course, ac- 
cepted the invitation, and on Friday evening I lectured in the 
Court-House to a very large audience. Judges, lawyers, doctors, 
priests, &c. all being present. Gen. Thayer was called to the chair. 
He is a member of the democratic party, and a distinguished law- 
yer. The meeting, I think, had a good effect. This adjourning the 
county court to hear a nigger, shows some progress in Anti-Slavery. 
This Mexican war has opened the eyes of the people; they begin to 
look at the American Union in its true light. The period has, in- 
deed, arrived, the crisis has come, when the wise, the virtuous, the 
patriotic, and the philanthropic of the United States, and the world, 
must examine into this Americanism, this slaveholding, woman- 
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whipping, baby-stealing Republicanism. And when the people 
have examined it, as the members of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety have done, they will adopt our motto, and raise the ery of ‘‘No 
Union with slaveholders!’’ The cause is indeed progressing in 
Western New-York. How could it do otherwise under the manage- 
ment of Joseph C. Hathaway as general agent? He is just the man 
for the cause, and the cause is just the thing for him. His long 
and arduous efforts in the temperance cause, in this State, as well as 
his Anti-Slavery efforts, has gained for him a reputation and the 
respect and esteem of the people. Charles Lenox Remond, with his 
soul-stirring eloquence, has given an impetus to our cause in West- 


ern New-York. His labours here are appreciated by those who hear 


him. The people out here begin to see that the American Union is 
cemented together with the blood, the bones, and sinews of three 
millions of our countrymen; and they begin to hate the Union, and 
look upon the Constitution of the United States not only as slave- 
holding, but as a ‘‘Covenant with death and an agreement with 
hell,’’ to keep our countrymen in chains. 
Yours, truly, 
W. W. BROWN.” 


Meetings in Western New-York. 


WATERLOO, February, 1, 1847. 

My Dear Gay :—I must give you some account of my meetings 
for the last two or three weeks. After the annual meeting at Roch- 
ester, I visited Steuben county, and spent some six or eight days 
in holding meetings in Avoca, Clisbee’s, Mud Creek, and Corning, 
returning to Bath from most of the meetings, and putting up with 
our friends, Elias Leonard and Henrietta Jane Platt. Their house 
is humanity’s home for Steuben county. All the meetings were well 
attended. At Corning the meetings were exceedingly large. I held 
three in the Presbyterian church. My last appointment in the 
county was at Hammondsport, a village at the head of Crooked 
Lake. The coloured choir at Bath, composed of eight or ten per- 
sons, accompanied me to Hammondsport, a distance of eight miles, 
on a cold evening, over a very bad road. We arrived at Ham- 
mondsport, but the notice of the meeting had not reached there; so 
we were disappointed in having a meeting. But, a few friends as- 
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sembled at the house of our friend, Joseph Shaut, and there the 
choir sung some of their melodious and soul-stirring pieces, and at 
nine o’clock we started for Bath. It is but justice to say, that this 
choir, composed of coloured persons, is the best in Bath, and said to 
be the best in Steuben county. My next appointment was at Penn 
Yan, the county seat for Yates county. This place is the residence 
of Henry Bradley, a gentleman who figured very conspicuously 
during the last election as candidate for Governor. I arrived at 
Penn Yan at half-past six o’clock in the evening, just in time to ful- 
fill my appointment. This being Saturday evening, the meeting 
was small, it being also held in a small room. The next day, Sab- 
bath, I attended meeting in the forenoon and afternoon in the Con- 
gregational church ; understanding it to be an Anti-Slavery church. 
The minister’s subject on both occasions was on the ‘‘declension of 
the Church,’’ a very appropriate subject in my opinion at least, for 
that church. That church being represented to me as Anti-Slavery, 
I expected to have obtained it for the evening meeting. A good 
friend, Myron Hamlin, made exertion to get it, but the pro-slavery 
spirit within could not allow a fugitive slave to plead for his down- 
trodden countrymen in their house. After refusing to let me lec- 
ture in their house, the minister, Mr. Hawley, gave notice that on 
the next evening they would hold their monthly concert to pray for 
the slave! 

I thought to myself, that if Jesus had been upon the earth, and 
in that house, he would have said to them as he did to the Scribes 
and Pharisees, of old, ‘‘Wo unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
erites ; for ye devour widows houses, and for a pretense make long 
prayers, therefore ye shall receive the greater damnation.’’ And 
again, ‘‘Ye shall know them by their fruits.’’ This church had 
gained quite an Anti-Slavery reputation in former years, under the 
preaching of the Rev. Mr. Minernone, of Syracuse. But I will say, 
that the Congregational church of Penn Yan, Yates county, N. Y. 
of which Henry Bradley is a prominent member, is as bigoted, 
sectarian, pro-slavery a church, as there is in the State of New-York. 
And yet this high priest of sectarianism has been stumping it 
through the State during the past fall, calling upon the Whigs and 
Democrats to leave their pro-slavery political parties and join him: 
while he remains in a church that shuts its doors against God’s poor. 
I speak of Mr. Bradley because he was nominated by the Liberty 
party, and recommended by them to the Abolitionists of New-York 
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as the slave’s friend. Mr. Bradley happened into a meeting that 
my friend, Giles B. Stebbins and myself were holding at Farming- 
ton last winter, and when it come to my turn to speak, I very cor- 
dially extended an invitation to Mr. Bradley, who came forward and 
occupied the balance of the evening. But when I met him in his 
own village, and in his own church, he passed me by like the priest 
and Levite of old. A friend remarked that Mr. Bradley was the 
leader of the Abolitionists in their village. As an American slave, 
then, I said, ‘‘save me from my friends.’’ The next day, Monday, 
I left Penn Yan for Geneva, thence to Canoga, where I had a good 
meeting. 

J. C. Hathaway, C. L. Remond, and myself, held a convention at 
Seneca Falls, which I think had a good effect. We go from here to 
West Winfield, Herkimer county, where our friends are to hold a 
fair on the 10th and 11th of February. 

There was a mistake in the time for holding the Waterloo Fair, 
but the mistake was not yours. The Waterloo, as will be seen by 
the Standard, is to be held February 25th. I write this in the hos- 
pitable mansion of the MceClintocks. They are working faithfully 
for the Waterloo Fair. You shall hear from us from West Winfield. 

Yours for the slave, 
WM. W. BROWN." 


DEAR FRIEND GARRISON: 


I have not forgotten the promise that I made you, before leaving 
America, to give you a letter occasionally for the Liberator. You 
have doubtless learned, ere this, that the steamer in which I came 
over made the shortest passage ever known. This, I need not in- 
form you, added much to the pleasure of the voyage. Among the 
unusually large number of passengers on board were four or five 
slaveholders, and among these was a Judge Chinn, a Louisiana 
slaveholder, who had been appointed by our democratic government 
as Consul to Naples, and who was on his way out to occupy his post. 
The steamer had scarcely left the shore, before it was rumored that 
an American slave was on board, and that he was going out as a 
delegate to the Peace Congress at Paris. The latter part of the 
rumor gave additional interest to it, and soon there was no little 
anxiety manifested on the part of the passengers to know something 
of the history of the fugitive. My Narrative,—a few copies of 
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which I had with me,—was sought after, and extensively read, the 
reading of which produced considerable sensation among the pas- 
sengers, especially the slaveholding and pro-slavery portion of them. 
This Judge Chinn had with him a free colored man as servant, and 
I was somewhat anxious to know what kind of protection he was to 
receive in travelling in this country, for you will recollect that I 
made application to the Hon. John M. Clayton, before leaving 
America, for a passport, which was refused me. So, upon inquiring 
of this servant, he showed me his passport, which proved to be 
nothing less than a regular passport from the hand of the Secretary 
of State. True, it was not from Mr. Clayton, but it was from his 
immediate predecessor, Mr. Buchanan. This proves conclusively, 
that if a colored person wishes the protection of the U. S. govern- 
ment in going into any foreign country, he must not think of going 
in any other capacity than that of a boot-black. Wherever the 
colored man goes, he must carry with him the badge of slavery to 
receive the protection of the Americans. The act of the govern- 
ment, in denying to its colored citizens the same protection that it 
extends to the whites, is more cowardly and mean, if possible, than 
any act committed for.years. But it is entirely in keeping with 
American republicanism. I am glad to see that the English press 
generally has denounced this act of high-handed injustice and op- 
pression. 

After a pleasing passage of only nine days and twenty-two hours, 
we arrived at Liverpool. I remained there only long enough to take 
a view of the place, and then proceeded to Dublin, where I met with 
a warm reception from the Webbs, the Haughtons, and many other 
friends of the cause. I have become acquainted with none, since my 
arrival in this country, to whom I am more attached, than the hos- 
pitable family of Richard D. Webb. I remained in Dublin twenty 
days, but the friends of the slave there would not permit me to leave 
without adding to their many private manifestations of kindness 
that of a public welcome, an account of which you must gather from 
the newspapers. 

On the 19th of August, I left Dublin, in company with R. D. 
Webb, for Paris, to attend the Peace Congress. So much has been 
said and written about the Congress, that I suppose any thing from 
me, at this late hour, would be considered stale, to say the least; 
but I will, however, venture to mention a circumstance or two, that 
may not have reached you through any other channel. As you are 
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aware, the Congress met on Wednesday, the 23d, at 12 o’clock, and, 
strange to say, among the first that I saw on entering the hall, were 
three slaveholders, who came over in the same steamer with me, one 
of whom was Judge Chinn; but whether they were members of the 
Congress or not, I am unable to say. At any rate, they were sup- 
plied with the same card of admission that members were. How- 
ever, they did not show any symptoms of colorphobia so natural to 
the American taste. A circumstance occurred at the close of the 
first session, which shows how easily Americans ean lay aside their 
prejudices when they reach this country. While I was in conversa- 
tion with Richard Codden, Esq., member of the British Parliament, 
and Victor Hugo, the President of the Congress, I observed a man 
standing near us, whom I recognized as one of the passengers in the 
same steamer with me from America, and who during the voyage 
was not at all backward in expressing his belief in the inferiority of 
the ‘niggers,’ and who would not deign to speak to me during the 
whole passage. At the close of the conversation, and as I was leav- 
ing the parties with whom I had been talking, this man advanced 
towards me with his hat in one hand and the other extended out, and 
addressed me with, ‘How do you do, Mr. Brown? I hope I find 
you well, Sir.” ‘Why, Sir, you have the advantage of me—I do not 
know you.’ ‘Why, Sir,’ said he, ‘don’t you know me? I was a 
fellow-passenger with you from America. I wish you would intro- 
duce me to Mr. Cobden.’ I felt so indignant at the downright im- 
pudence of the fellow, that I left him without making any reply. 
The change from an American to an European atmosphere makes a 
wonderful change in the minds of Americans. The man who would 
not have shaken hands with me in the city of New York or Boston, 
with a pair of tongs ten feet long, comes to me in the metropolis of 
France, and claims that we were ‘fellow-passengers from America.’ 
M. de Tocqueville, Minister of Foreign Affairs, gave a splendid 
Soiree to the members of the Congress. I perceived no difference 
whatever in the attention paid to those of a fairer complexion than 
that paid to me. I could but contrast the feeling that pervaded 
that assembly of men and women from all parts of the globe, to the 
low, mean and contemptible prejudices so common in the U. 8S. 
Here were representatives and Ministers Plenipotentiary from all 
governments, including the United States. Messrs. Walsh and 
Rush were there, and you know that they are proverbial for their 
pro-slavery feeling. The whites and blacks were all together, and 
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I did not hear the word ‘nigger’ once. If there was any difference 
paid to one more than to another, that difference was certainly paid 
to myself, not on account of my complexion, but on account of my 
identity with the oppressed million in America. On being pre- 
sented to Madame de Tocqueville, I was received with the same 
courtesy that characterized the reception of others; but as soon as 
it was mentioned to the distinguished lady that I was an American 
slave, all conventionalities were laid aside by a cordial shake of the 
hand, that gave me double assurance that I was not only safe from 
the slave-hunter in Paris, but that I was a welcome guest in the 
saloon of the French Minister of Foreign Affairs. While there, 
I could but think of the bitter cold night in the winter of 1840, 
when I was compelled to walk the deck of the steamer Swallow on 
the Hudson river, on account of my complexion. I could but think 
of my being excluded from the saloon of the steamer Huntress, on 
the passage from Portland to Bath, in the State of Maine, but a few 
days before I left America, by which exclusion I was compelled to 
fast twelve hours. 

The Peace Congress, though entirely different from our New 
England Conventions, was nevertheless a pleasant meeting, and 
was made doubly so to me by the appearance, at every session, of 
that noble band of abolitionists, the Chapmans and Westons. It 
was really pleasant to see six of them in the Congress at one time. 
I felt myself fortunate in being known as an abolitionist in America, 
if for no other purpose than that of sharing their society in France. 
At the close of the Congress, I paid them a visit at their summer 
residence at Versailles, and often while there, fancied myself in 
Boston. But a walk to the window, or the appearance of a French 
visitor, reminded me that I was in Versailles, and not Boston—in 
France, and not America. After remaining in France ten days, the 
most of which time I spent in visiting the monuments and public 
buildings for which Paris is so noted, I returned to London; where, 
for the first time, I had the pleasure of seeing that world-renowned 
philanthropist, George Thompson, Esq. I did not have to wait till 
he had read the letter of introduction that you were kind enough to 
furnish me with, before he knew who I was. He had read of the 
farewell meeting given to me by my colored friends in Boston, to- 
gether with the announcement in the Liberator that I had left for 
England, and colored men are so scarce here, that as soon as I 
entered his room, he arose, and smilingly approaching me said—‘I 
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presume this is William W. Brown’; and answering him affirma- 
tively, he gave me a hearty shake of the hand, and bade me welcome 
to the soil of old England. His first inquiry was about yourself 
and family, and then about the progress of the anti-slavery cause in 
America. Mr. Thompson has rendered me signal service since my 
arrival in this country. You will see by the papers that I am over- 
whelmed with welcome meetings. I have just attended a very large 
meeting in the London Tavern, to consider the proposition of the 
government of Austria for a loan to enable her to pay off the vast 
debt caused by the late war with the Hungarians. I had been 
furnished with a ticket for the ‘reserved seats’ before I went to the 
meeting ; but on entering the hall, instead of being shown to the re- 
served seats, I was conducted to the platform, and soon found my- 
self surrounded by such men as Lord Dudley Coutts Stewart, M. P., 
Richard Cobden, Esq., M. P., J. Williams, Esq., M. P., &e. &e. If 
such a meeting had been held in New York or Philadelphia, I could 
only have gained access to it by appearing there with a pitcher of 
water or some stationary in my hands for the use of the meeting, 
and as soon as that had been deposited on the platform, I would 
have been saluted with the familiar American phrase, ‘I say, nigger, 
it’s time for you to be off.’ Here the man is measured by his moral 
worth, and not by the color of the skin or the curl of the hair. 

I forgot to mention to you, that the Rev. Wm. Allen, D. D., of 
Northampton, made a speech at the breakfast given to the American 
delegates at Versailles, and in his speech he apologized for our 
slaveholding government, declaring that it had nothing to do with 
slavery. His speech, instead of gaining applause for him, brought 
down the condemnation of nearly the whole audience upon his own 
head. It is too late in the nineteenth century for men coming from 
America to attempt to whitewash her slaveholding institution. I 
am more than ever convinced, that some sterling abolitionist should 
be in this country at all times, if for no other purpose, to watch 
American Doctors of Divinity, who may happen to be here. 

Yours for the slave, 
WM. WELLS BROWN. 

LonpboN, October 12, 1849.79 


The following letter from William Wells Brown is sig- 
nificant in that it shows how the abolition movement pro- 
gressed in Great Britain by virtue of the stimulus which 
Americans visiting that country gave the cause. 

79 Liberator, Nov. 2, 1849. 
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Dear Mr. GARRISON : 

I forward to you, by this day’s mail, the papers containing ac- 
counts of the great meeting held in Exeter Hall last night. No 
meeting during this anniversary has caused so much talk and ex- 
citement as this gathering. No time could possibly have been more 
appropriate for such a meeting than the present. Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin has come down upon the dark abodes of slavery like a morn- 
ing’s sunlight, unfolding to view its enormities in a manner which 
has fastened all eyes upon the ‘peculiar institution,’ and awakening 
sympathy in hearts that never before felt for the slave. Had 
Exeter Hall been capable of holding fifty thousand instead of five 
thousand, it would no doubt have been filled to its utmost capacity. 
For more than a week before the meeting came off, the tickets were 
all disposed of, and it was understood that hundreds were applying 
every day. With those who may be classed as Mrs. Stowe’s con- 
verts, that lady was the centre of attraction for them; while the 
elder abolitionists came for the sake of the cause. I entered the 
great Hall an hour before the time, and found the building filled, 
there scarcely being standing room, except on the platform, which 
was in charge of the officials, to keep places for those who had 
tickets to that part of the house. At half-past six, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury appeared upon the platform, followed by the Com- 
mittee and speakers, amid the most deafening applause. The 
Noble Earl, who has many more nobler qualities than that of a 
mere nobleman, made the opening speech, and, as you will see, a 
good one. While his lordship was speaking, Her Grace, the Duch- 
ess of Sutherland, came in, and took her seat in the baleony on the 
right of the platform, and an half hour after, a greater lady (the 
authoress of Uncle Tom) made her appearance, and took her seat 
by the side of the Duchess. At this stage of the meeting, there was 
a degree of excitement in the room that can better be imagined than 
described. The waving of hats and handkerchiefs, the clapping of 
hands, the stamping of feet, and the screaming and fainting of 
ladies, went on as if it had been in the programme, while the thieves 
were at work helping themselves out of the abundance of the 
pockets of those who were most crowded. A few arrests by the 
police soon taught the latter that there was no room there for pick- 
pockets. Order was once more restored, and the speaking went on. 
Many good things were said by the different speakers, who were 
mostly residents of the metropolis. Professor Stowe, as you might 
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expect, was looked upon as the lion of the speakers; but his speech 
disappointed all, except those of us who knew enough of American 
divines not to anticipate much from them on the subject of slavery. 
For my own part, I was not disappointed, for I have long since 
despaired of anything being done by clergymen; and the Profes- 
sor’s speech at Glasgow, and subsequent addresses, had prepared 
me to look for but little from him. He evidently wishes for no 
agitation on the subject, and said it would do no good as long as 
England purchased America’s cotton. I look upon this cotton 
question as nothing more than to divert the public from the main 
subject itself. Mr. Stowe is not very young, yet he is only a child 
in the anti-slavery movement. He is now lisping his A, B, C, and 
if his wife succeeds in making him a good scholar, she will find it 
no easy thing. 

The best speech of the evening was made by our countryman, 
Samuel R. Ward. Mr. Ward did himself great credit, and exposed 
the hypocrisy of the American pro-slavery churches in a way that 
caused Professor Stowe to turn more than once upon his seat. I 
have but little faith in the American clergy—either colored or 
white; but I believe Ward to be not only one of the most honest, 
but an uncompromising and faithful advocate of his countrymen. 
He is certainly the best colored minister that has yet visited this 
country. 

I recognized in the audience several of our American friends. 
Among them was Mrs. Follen, Miss Cabot, J. Miller M’Kim, Miss 
Pugh, Professor Wm. G. Allen and lady, and Wm. and Ellen Craft. 
Upon the whole, the anti-slavery cause is in a more healthy state 
than it ever was before, and from all appearance much good will 
be done by the present excitement. The fact that no American 
clergyman has dared to appear at any of the anniversary meetings 
without professing anti-slavery principles, and that one at least 
(Rev. Mr. Prime) was denied a seat as a delegate at one of these 
meetings, shows the feeling already created in Great Britain; and 
I hope it will soon be understood in America, that no man will be 
welcomed here, unless he is an out-and-out abolitionist; and then 
the days of the slave’s deliverance will be close at hand. 

Yours, very sincerely, 
WM. WELLS BROWN. 

22 Cecil Street, Strand, London, May 17th, 1853.°° 
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Lonpon, Aug. 29, 1854. 
Dear Mr. GARRISON : 


Having failed in getting a passage in the next Boston steamer, 
owing to the berths being all occupied, I have taken passage in the 
steamship ‘City of Manchester,’ which leaves Liverpool on the 6th 
of September, and unless some accident occurs, I shall arrive at 
Philadelphia on or about the 20th of the month. After an absence 
of more than five years from the United States, I look with a degree 
of interest to the time when I shall again have the privilege of 
shaking hands with those noble spirits whose faces I have so often 
seen in public meetings, and whose voices have so often welcomed 
me in private. But, oh! the change that must have taken place 
during these five years! When I look round me here, and see so 
many who were children when I came, and who are now grown up, 
and many who were enjoying health that are now in their graves, 
it causes me to feel that, on my return to America, I shall look in 
vain for numbers of faces that I have so often seen, and hands that 
I have so frequently pressed. Although I have travelled more than 
twenty thousand miles, through the British empire, and delivered 
more than a thousand lectures, besides attending public meetings, 
the time seems short. I have been more than once in nearly every 
town in the kingdom, and have made the acquaintance of some of 
the finest spirits of the age; and it is with a palpitating heart that 
I look forward to the day when I must bid farewell to a country 
that seems like home, and a people whose hospitality I have so long 
enjoyed. Whether my visit has been of any service to the cause 
of my enslaved countrymen or not, others must determine. At any 
rate, it has been of great service to me in enabling me to give my 
daughters an education, that I could not have given them in the 
United States, and affording me an opportunity of forming a more 
just idea of the governments and people of Europe than I could 
otherwise have done. 

I leave my daughters here for a time; the youngest to continue 
her studies in France, the eldest as a teacher in England. In quit- 
ting Great Britain, I am glad, however, to leave behind me so able 
a representative as PARKER PituspuRY. There never was a time 
when the people of this country were more eager to hear of the 
wrongs of the American slave than at the present time; and should 
Mr. Pillsbury’s health permit, I am sure he will accomplish much 
for the cause, 
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I regret that ill health has for some months deprived the cause 
of the services of Joun B. Estuin, Esq. Of all philanthropists 
whom I have met in this land, I know of none more devoted, or who 
would make greater sacrifices for the slave, than Mr. Estlin. I need 
not say, that in all his good works, he has a valuable coadjutor in 
his amiable and accomplished daughter. Theirs is indeed a life of 
usefulness. But when I see you, I can tell you more of them and 
their sacrifices, than I have time now to put on paper. 

With the hope that I shall in a few days take you by the hand, 
I must conclude with Yours, very truly, 

W. WELLS BROWN.*! 


Referring to William Wells Brown, May 23, 1854, the 
Inberator said: 


The friends of Mr. Brown in England have kindly contributed 
the amount necessary to secure his ransom from bondage, so that 
he can return to his native land without being subjected to the 
terrible liability of being seized as a fugitive, and scourged to 
death on a Southern plantation. In a letter to Mr. NELL, he inti- 
mates that he may arrive in Boston in June or July. At whatever 
period he may come, he will find many to give him a most friendly 
greeting. Our cause never needed his presence and his labors so 
much as at the present crisis. 

The following letter from his daughter JosEPHINE, addressed 
to Mr. May, we have solicited for publication, as it exhibits the 
world-wide difference between England and America, (to the 
eternal shame of the latter,) in the treatment of the colored race. 
We print it without the alteration of a single word. Its chirogra- 
phy is uncommonly legible and graceful. Only think of the youth- 
ful daughter of an American fugitive slave at the head of a school, 
as teacher, of more than one hundred white young English ladies! 
Let the fact be published far and wide. 





East PLUMSTEAD SCHOOL, PLUMSTEAD, | 
Woo.twicu, April 27th, 1854. f 
My Dear Mr. May: 
I am much obliged to you for the copy of ‘A Sabbath Scene,’ 
that you were kind enough to send me, and which my father has 
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just forwarded. There is no countryman of mine, whose poems I 
read with more pleasure than Whittier’s, for he always writes 
something for the slave, and to the purpose. 

I read very attentively the anti-slavery papers which come to 
my father, and often think I should like to be in my native land 
again. Yet the treatment I receive from the people here is so dif- 
ferent from what I experienced in the United States, that I have 
great admiration for the English. While we resided in Buffalo, I 
did not go to school, owing to the fact that colored children were 
not permitted to be educated with the whites, and my father would 
not send me to the colored school, because it would have been, to 
some extent, giving sanction to the proscriptive prejudice. And 
even after coming into Massachusetts, where we were allowed to 
receive instruction in the same school with white children, we had 
to occupy a seat set apart for us, and therefore often suffered much 
annoyance from the other children, owing to prejudice. But here 
we have found it totally different. 

On our arrival in this country, we spent the first year in France, 
in a boarding-school, where there were some forty other young 
ladies, and never once heard our color alluded to in disrespectful 
terms. We afterwards returned to London, and entered a school 
where more than two hundred young ladies were being educated ; 
and here, too, we were always treated with the greatest kindness 
and respect. As we were trained in the last mentioned school for 
teachers, we were somewhat afraid that our color would be a barrier 
against our getting employment as teachers; but in this were 
happily disappointed. My sister is mistress of a school at Berden, 
in Essex, about forty miles from London. I have a school here 
with more than one hundred pupils, and an assistant two years 
older than myself. My pupils are some of them sixteen years of 
age, while I am not yet fifteen. I need not say to you, that both 
my assistant and pupils are all white. Should I return to 
America, it is scarcely probable that I could get a school of white 
pupils, and this makes me wish to remain here, for I am fond of 
teaching. 

If my father and sister were with me, I am sure they would 
join in kind regards to you. 

Believe me to remain, 
Yours, very respectfully, 
JOSEPHINE BROWN. 
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Wm. Wells Brown writes to Frederick Douglass, from London, 
under date of September Ist, that he had recently had interviews 
with West India Agents and Proprietors, who are not only willing 
but desirous to secure the emigration of colored citizens to Trinidad 
and Jamaica. He says:— 

Knowing that there were many proprietors and agents dissatis- 
fied with the abolition of slavery in the West Indies, and that a 
species of slavery had been carried on under the name of emigra- 
tion, I frankly told these men upon what conditions I thought our 
people would go to the West Indies, 

But as to going there to be bound or fettered in any way, I as- 
sured him that no fugitive slave would ever consent to. And 
although I was assured that the utmost freedom would be enjoyed 
by all who might consent to go, I understand that a seeret move 
is on foot in London to induce our unsuspecting people in Canada 
to go to the West Indies, and that agents are already in Canada 
for that purpose. The Rev. Josiah Henson is said to be one of 
these. 

As my letter in the Times first brought this subject before the 
people, and fearing that some might be entrapped by this new 
movement, I take the earliest opportunity of warning all colored 
men to be on their guard, how they enter into agreements, no 
matter with whom, white or colored, to go to the West India Islands, 
least they find themselves again wearing the chains of slavery. 

A movement that is concocted in secret, and that, too, by men, 
many of whom would place the chains upon the limbs of the 
emancipated people of the West Indies to-morrow, if they could, 
and which is kept from the knowledge of the abolitionists of this 
country, should find no countenance with our oppressed people. 
He who has made his eseape from the cotton, sugar and rice fields 
of the Southern States is ready to finish his life among the cold 
hills of Canada, and, if needs be, to subsist upon the coarsest of 
food; but he is not willing to enter into a second bondage. 

Then I would say again, Beware lest you are entrapped by the 


enemy ! Yours, for our people, 
W. W. BROWN.* 


Sir: Had not your many changes and rechanges prepared me 
to be astonished at nothing that you might say, or do, I would 
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have been somewhat surprised at the attack made upon me by you, 
in your paper of the 2d of March. You commence by saying ‘‘we 
do regret that he should feel called upon to show his faithfulness 
to the American Anti-Slavery Society by covering us with dis- 
honour.’’ Let me say to you, Frederick Douglass, that my differ- 
ence with you has nothing whatever to do with the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, and no one knows that better than yourself. And 
I regard such an insinuation as fit only to come from one whose 
feelings are entirely lost to all sense of shame. My charge against 
you is, that, just before I left the United States for England, you 
wrote a private letter to a distinguished Abolitionist in Great 
Britain, injurious to me, and intended to forestall my movements 
there. In a note which I forwarded to you, to your address at 
Rochester, on the 20th of January last, I gave you to understand 
that I had been made aware of your having acted in that under- 
hand manner. The following is a part of the note I sent you more 
than a month ago. ‘‘During my sojourn in England, and several 
months after my arrival there, and while spending a few days with 
a friend of yours, the post brought me a letter, which had been re- 
mailed in London, and it proved to be from you, dated at New 
Bedford. After I had finished reading the letter, your friend 
seemed anxious to learn its contents. I handed it to her, with the 
request that she would read it; your friend appeared much aston- 
ished at the kindness expressed by you to me, and exclaimed, ‘ Doug- 
lass has done you a great injustice,’ and immediately revealed to 
me the contents of a letter which she had received from you, some 
months before, and which was written a short time previous to my 
departure from America. I need not say that the very unfavour- 
able position in which your letter placed me before your friend, 
secured for me a cold reception at her hands. I need not name the 
lady ; you know to whom I refer, unless you wrote to more than 
one.’’ Your attack upon me, in your paper of the 2d inst., in 
which you ask for ‘‘facts,’? when my note containing the above 
had been in your possession more than a month, shows too well 
your wish to make a sneaking fling at me, instead of seeking for 
‘*facts,’’ and acting the part of an honourable man. Why did 
you not give my note a place in your paper, and make such com- 
ments as you thought best? No, that would not have suited you. 
But, anxious to heap insult upon injury, you resort to the mode 
most congenial to your feelings and sense of justice. Had I not 
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thought it due to the public to state the above ‘‘facts,’’ I would 
have treated your scurillous paragraph with that silence and con- 
tempt that all such articles so justly deserve. However, no future 
insinuation of yours, no matter how false or unjust, shall provoke 
from me a reply. 

Wiiti1am WELLS Brown.*® 


Correspondence of The Anti-Slavery Standard. 


SauLeM, Ohio, March 19th. 

Messrs. Epitors: After a fatiguing journey of three days, I 
find myself in the town of Salem, somewhat noted for being the 
centre of radical anti-slavery in the Buckeye State. I left Spring- 
field on the morning of the 10th inst., and came very near getting 
my neck broken before I had arrived at Albany. When within 
ten miles of Pittsfield, the train run off the track, smashing and 
otherwise damaging several of the cars, but without injuring any 
of the passengers. The jolting of the car in which I was seated, 
until the classic Dante that I was reading was fairly shaken out 
of my hand, was the first intimation I had of the approaching 
catastrophe. The next moment, my head was unceremoniously in- 
troduced to the top of the car—which, but for its hardness and its 
being insured, would have been seriously damaged. As our car 
plunged head first into the snow-bank, an indescribable scene oc- 
curred. A tall man, and of otherwise large dimensions, was thrown 
forward and succeeded in breaking to pieces four seats, before he 
found himself on all fours. Eight or ten other persons were 
emptied out of their seats, while the stove was upset. When it was 
ascertained that all was over, a rush was made for the doors, by 
those who were not too frightened to run, or could regain their 
self-possession. But those who attempted to escape found that the 
doors could not be opened. At this juncture, a scene of rather an 
amusing character took place. A Frenchman, who spoke very bad 
English, in trying to get out by one of the windows, became fas- 
tened, so that he could neither get in nor out. The tall man that 
had broken down so many seats, in his exploring expedition, in- 
stead of getting up, cried out, ‘‘Let’s have a word of prayer,’’ and 
immediately commenced repeating the Lord’s Prayer. As I was 
trying to set the stove right, I heard the ery, ‘‘ water, water—a lady 
had fainted,’’ and saw a number of persons crowding to a seat oc- 
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eupied by the only lady in our ear. As the doors could not be 
moved, neither water nor snow could be procured; and, there being 
no other women present, of course camphor bottles were scarce. 
However, an admirable substitute was introduced by the big Seotch- 
man, who, by this time, had finished his prayers. Seeing that 
neither water, camphor or anything else could be obtained, the 
Highlander took from his pocket his box of snuff, and at once put 
a pinch to the lady’s nose, which, by the bye, had the desired effect. 
A moment more, and the lady, with open eyes, exclaimed, ‘‘ Don’t 
erush my new bonnet.’’ As the engine had not run off the track, 
it started for Pittsfield for a new set of cars. The day was one of 
the coldest we have had this winter. The windows of the cars 
were covered with frost, while the pelting snow was driving in 
through the ventilators. The trees, with their branches covered 
with snow and ice, looked like so many chandeliers hung in the 
forest, and the reflection of the sun upon them, and the snow-birds 
twittering in their tops, gave them a splendid appearance. The 
return of the engine with other cars relieved us from our unpleasant 
position, and enabled us to reach Albany a few hours after the 
time. Our friends gave me a large and attentive audience at 
Albany. The next night I spent at Buffalo, where I met some old 
and attached friends, who would only allow me to go through with- 
out a meeting upon condition that I should give them more than 
one lecture on my return in May. I was met at Cleveland by Wil- 
liam H. Day, one of the most promising and intelligent coloured 
young men in the West, and one who, at some future day, will fill 
an important position among his oppressed race. You will, no 
doubt, remember that Mr. Day was editor of the Aliened American, 
published at Cleveland. Last winter, he was, by a vote of the 
Legislature of the State, excluded from it as a reporter. He is 
now the Librarian of the Cleveland Association. Mr. Day is about 
twenty-five years of age, has a fine forehead, expressive eyes, and a 
mouth beautifully cut, and indicative of decision and energy. Hav- 
ing gone through a regular course of studies at Oberlin, he has a 
polished education, and is qualified to fill, with credit to himself, 
the highest place to which he may be called. 

Wm. H. Day is one of the few coloured men of this country 
who are capable of appreciating the anti-slavery cause. Indeed, 
the movement is too vast to be comprehended by the majority of 
whites, with all their education. In Ohio, Spring has fairly set in. 
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Yesterday was a dreary, wet and uncomfortable day, with melting 
snow and high wind. I cannot give a better idea of the state of 
the roads here than to assure you that, while I write, a horse with 
an empty cart is sticking in the mud before my door. But remem- 
ber I am in a town. 

Yours, very truly, W. W. B.** 


New RicHmonp, Ohio, April 10, 1855. 

AFTER lecturing, in most instances to large audiences, in a 
number of towns between New Lisbon and Massillon, I came on to 
Cineinnati, by way of Crestline and Dayton, over a new and rather 
ricketty railroad, which made me feel that although my head was 
insured, it was not entirely out of danger. The long journey was 
made pleasant by the fine weather and the sun pouring its effulgent 
beams of warmth and radiance over the fertile country through 
which we passed. When I inform you that it was at Cincinnati 
that I escaped from my old master, twenty-one years ago, you will 
believe me when I tell you that no language which I am master of 
can adequately describe the strange feelings with which I entered 
the Queen City of the West. How different the scene now! 
Twenty-one years ago, Cincinnati had only a population of about 
35,000 or 40,000, now it numbers nearly 200,000 souls; then, many 
of its streets run through swamps and low lands; now, they are 
beautifully paved and will compare, in point of splendour, with 
some of our Eastern cities. In company with our friend W. W. 
Watson, I took a walk to the wharf, to view, once more, the spot 
where my old master’s steamer lay when I leaped on shore, with 
an empty pocket but a full heart. A few buildings, still standing, 
enabled me to point out the identical place. The long string of 
steamers lying, apparently, as I saw them, when, with a throbbing 
heart and trembling limbs, I started for the land of freedom, car- 
ried me back to the days when I was a victim to the hydra-headed 
system that pollutes our moral atmosphere and stigmatizes the na- 
tional. The lowness of the river brought me more to the Kentucky 
side, and the mean looking buildings in Covington, and its deserted 
streets, told too well the want of enterprise which slavery has en- 
tailed upon its inhabitants. In the afternoon of the same day, I 
strolled through the back part of the city, to see if I could recognise 
the place which was a marshy wood-land when I escaped, and in 
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which I hid on the memorable day, until night-fall; but the swamp 
had disappeared, and where trees then stood, now are to be seen 
the beautiful brick dwellings with their green painted window- 
blinds. When I escaped, there was no Underground Railroad. 
The North Star was, in many instances, the only friend that the 
weary and foot-sore fugitive found on his pilgrimage to his new 
home amongst strangers, and, consequently, the means of getting 
away from slavery was not as easy then as now. During my first 
day at Cincinnati, the Rosetta slave-case was before the Court, and, 
although I did not see the girl, I saw her claimant, the Rev. H. M. 
Dennison, and the distinguished lawyers engaged in the suit on 
both sides. I was pleased with the appearance as well as the speech 
of ex-Senator Chase. Mr. Chase’s suecessor (George Pugh, Esq.) 
was Dennison’s counsel, and the Reverend slaveholder could not 
have secured a more devoted tool to the Slave Power than this 
newly-elected Senator from the State of Ohio. Mr. Pugh is of 
small stature, with a thin face and a receding forehead; hair, dark 
brown ; nose, long; and eyes rather deeply set. He is a good law- 
yer, an eloquent speaker, but said to be a most unprincipled man. 
What a fall Ohio took when she elected this man to take the place 
of S. P. Chase. I met the Donaldsons, Blackwells and a few others 
of the slave’s devoted friends there, and with whom I was much 
pleased. It was not intended for me to speak at Cincinnati until 
the Convention. But our coloured friends would not let me off, so 
I lectured in the Baker street Baptist church, Bishop Paine in the 
chair. The following day, Monday, I came to New Richmond, on 
board the steamboat Bostona, and lost my dinner, or rather failed 
to get it, because I would not eat with the servants. However, I 
enjoyed the trip, although hungry. One ean scarcely pass through 
& more picturesque part of the country than when on a steamer 
gliding up or down the Ohio river. The beautiful valleys have 
been made to bloom, new arteries of commerce are filling up every 
avenue made vacant by the disappearance of the injured red men 
cf the forest. Splendid mansions now sit where the Indian once 
roamed. The glorious scenery on both sides of the river, the soft 
and lovely valleys through which the waters of the Ohio linger, with 
a thousand coquettish wanderings, as if unwilling to leave, and 
upon whose bosom is here and there a splendid steamer with its 
steam and smoke curling towards the clouds, gives the whole an 
indescribable appearance. 
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A large meeting weleomed me to New Richmond, from which 
place I visited Laurel, Filicity and Bethel. You will remember 
that the latter town was the birth-place and residence of Thomas 
Morris, who first ‘‘bearded the lion in his den’’ at Washington, in 
his reply to Henry Clay. Mr. Morris lies buried in a sweet spot 
about a quarter of a mile from the town, where a beautiful monu- 
ment, with a fitting inscription, points out his grave, and where, 
like watchful sentinels, the lofty trees stand around. 

I have just had the pleasure of shaking the hand of another 
passenger by the Underground Railroad. He was a young man of 
fine appearance, and had with him an only child of eight months. 
The poor man’s wife had been given to her young mistress, who 
was just married, and the young lady wanting the waiting-maid 
without the ‘‘ineumbrancee,’’ as they say in Britain, the child and 
diseonsolate husband were left behind; and the injured man was 
told to select another wife. However, he thought the surest way 
to guard against such another outrage, was to escape. But the de- 
termination not to leave his child behind, shows a degree of attach- 
ment that cannot be surpassed by the most refined and educated 
whites. His trembling voice, and eyes filled with the deepest emo- 
tion, while he related the story of his wrongs, was an index to a 
heart filled with the keenest grief. We cannot conceive of deeper, 
deadlier wrongs than these. There is but little doubt that this poor 
fugitive, ere this, is safe on the other side of Jordan. The anti- 
slavery feeling here, so near the slave territory, seems to be more 
favourable to Free Soil than Free Men. From the window where 
I am seated, I see the slave toiling on the Kentucky side of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line. Nature could searcely throw together more pic- 
turesque scenery than that which surrounds Frandon, the home of 
the Donaldsons, from which this is written. Situated in this lovely 
valley, with the murmuring Ohio running at the foot of the garden, 
I see the rafts and flat-bottomed boats floating down the river, with 
the children playing and ‘‘roosters’’ crowing on the tops. From 
present appearance, the coming Convention at Cincinnati, on the 
25th, 26th and 27th of this month, will be well attended. The late 
slave-case has, no doubt, created a feeling in the Queen City of the 
West that will give additional interest to the cause at the approach- 
ing meeting. 

Yours very truly, W. wW. B.* 
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Dear Mr. GARRISON : 

I have been in the State of Maine three weeks, having visited 
Portland, Bath, and some other towns in their immediate vicini- 
ties. In Portland, on Sunday, the 15th inst., we had a good audi- 
ence at 3 o’clock, and the City Hall crowded to excess in the eve- 
ning, and on both occasions, the people gave good attention. Just 
as I took my seat on the platform in the evening, a rather tall, slim, 
wiry-walking, empty-headed, thin-faced, cunning-looking colored 
man, came to me, and introduced himself as ‘John Randolph, son 
of John Randolph of Roanoke,’ and inquired if I did not want him 
to introduce me to the meeting. Having, however, become pretty 
well acquainted with the audience by the afternoon lecture, and not 
altogether liking the son of the Virginia statesman, I declined the 
honor of his favor. Nothing daunted, Mr. Randolph took his seat 
by my side, and remained there during the lecture. Being re- 
quested by the committee to stop for a moment oy two, to give them 
an opportunity to take up a collection, I did so, near the close. Mr. 
Randolph now made himself especially handy in receiving the con- 
tribution boxes, and emptying their contents into his own hat, and 
then busied himself in looking over the funds. I went on and fin- 
ished up the meeting without interruption, except the clinking of 
the money. At the close of the evening, and as we were about 
leaving the Hall, Mr. R. handed me the money, already tied up in 
his white handkerchief,—which, by the by, was exceedingly highly 
scented with musk, rose water, or something else, which made it 
very uncomfortable for me to keep near me. On arriving at Mr. 
Foster’s and opening the handkerchief, we found that John Ran- 
dolph the younger had picked out the bills and large silver coin, 
and left us only the three cent pieces and the coppers. A more 
daring, barefaced theft was never committed than by this impudent 
scamp, whom I have heard of in nearly every town I have visited, 
as having been round getting subscriptions to a book he intends 
publishing, to contain an account of the life of his father. Of 
course, no such book will ever be forthcoming, and those who give 
him their money will be victimized by this impostor. Randolph 
calls himself a doctor, and attempts to lecture on Phrenology. A 
few days before I was in Portland, he attended the meetings held 
by Sojourner Truth, and made himself very officious with the col- 
lections on these occasions, by which she was the loser. I need not 
say that ‘who steals my purse steals trash,’ but he who steals from 
poor Sojourner Truth is even worse than a common thief. 
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From Portland, I went to Buxton, and to Bath. At the latter 
place, we had meetings morning, afternoon and evening. I believe 
it was the first attempt to hold meetings in the hours of service on 
Sunday, yet each of the sessions was well attended, and especially 
in the evening, when the City Hall was very full. 

At Bangor, I lectured on Sunday evening, the 29th, and again 
addressed the citizens on the First of August. On both of these 
oceasions, the City Hall was filled. Tracts were distributed at all 
the meetings, and the people seemed to take a special interest in 
the series. I was not a little surprised at the advanced state of 
publie opinion on the subject of slavery in Maine. The prejudice 
against condition, which prevails in most other States, is scarcely 
noticeable here. I stopped days at the Bangor House, in Bangor, 
and received the accommodation that was given to those of a whiter 
hue. Indeed, I could not have been better treated in any hotel in 
England. This I always regard as a test, as far as the public is 
concerned, 

There is to be a hotly contested election in this State next month. 
A great effort will be made to get the State to endorse the present 
pro-slavery, or rather, slaveholding, administration; but I think 
Maine will repudiate, at the ballot-box, President Pierce and his 
slaveholding coadjutors. I listened to an able and eloquent speech, 
last evening, from Hon. Mr. Washburn, M. C. from this State. He 
has bolted from the old Whig party, and is now doing all in his 
power to destroy it. With any thing like half the labor that has 
been given to the cause in Massachusetts, by our Society, I feel 
sure Maine would be the first anti-slavery State in the Union. This 
is not because the people are better, but because they are further 
from the South, and have not so much dealing with slaveholders, 
as in Massachusetts. The people here appear to be more attached 
to freedom than to the Constitution or the Union. I have held 
some dozen or more meetings in the State, many of them on week 
day evenings, yet they were well attended. The churches in Maine 
open their doors more readily, and religion does not fit so tightly 
to the people, as in some other States. Unless the return of my 
daughters should call me out of the State, I shall spend the re- 
mainder of the month here. 

Yours, very truly, 
WM. WELLS BROWN.* 

August 6th. 


86 Liberator, Aug. 17, 1855. 
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Dear Mr. GARRISON: 


The Convention held at Collins Centre, Erie county, N. Y., on 
Saturday and Sunday, October 3 and 4, was the most numerously 
attended of any of the meetings yet held by us. Being within 
thirty miles of Buffalo, the pro-slavery influence of Millard Fill- 
more and the Silver-Greys, under the name of Native Americanism, 
shows itself there without disguise. The Convention came to- 
gether at ten o’clock, and was addressed by Mr. Poweuu and Miss 
ANTHONY, but no organization was effected until the afternoon, 
when GeorcE F. Rive, Esq., of Collins Centre, was chosen President, 
and Mr. Greorce WING Secretary. No resolutions were presented, 
but the principles of the American Anti-Slavery Society, and the 
subjects which were to be discussed, were fairly laid before the Con- 
vention, and the ball set in motion. 

After remarks by Miss ANTHONY and Mr. Powe tu, Mr. H. A. 
Heatu, a Republican Methodist, formerly a Houston Know-Noth- 
ing, made a short speech upon patriotism in general and the Union 
in particular, in which the heroism of the dead fathers and the 
sacredness of the Constitution were eulogiz othe utmost capacity 
of the young speaker. He was, however, ans vered in a manner that 
taught him he was only a novice in anti-slavery matters, and 
hushed him during the remainder of the meetings. 

In the evening, the house was crowded in every part, and the 
meeting lasted till ten o’clock. But the most interesting sessions 
and the largest audiences were reserved for Sunday, when farmers 
and others came in from a distance of twenty miles. The sheds and 
grounds around the church were filled with wagons and other ve- 
hicles, and the whole produced such an unusual appearance in that 
quiet neighborhood, that it called forth the remark from a pious 
sister, ‘This looks like camp-meetin’ times.’ 

The political parties, the Union and the Church, were held up 
before the vast assembly in all their hideous deformities. Our 
Methodist brethren seemed somewhat annoyed by the picture of 
their denomination, as painted by Mr. Powe. and Miss ANTHONY ; 
however, they stood the fire far better than I expected. 

Three meetings were held during the day, each session several 
hours in length; yet the people appeared but little disposed to leave 
when the Convention was brought to a close, at 10 o’clock at night. 
Mr. Powe i, Mr. Davin Baker, of Washington co., N. Y., Miss AN- 
THONY and myself occupied most of the time. No one ventured to 
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take sides for either of the political parties or the pro-slavery reli- 
gious societies. A Mr. Hodge-Podge, the deputy post-master at 
Collins Centre, a rabid Know-Nothing, and one who his nearest 
neighbors say had a claim to the name of ‘know-nothing’ long be- 
fore such a party came into existence, insultingly inquired what the 
Garrison Abolitionists could do by their ‘blatting.’ Mr. Powe. 
replied, and settled the Buchanan official, so that he did not open his 
mouth again. Mr. Hearn, the patriot of the first day, excused him- 
self from speaking, upon the ground that he was not equal to the 
combat with such practised speakers, and that he did not wish to 
discuss politics on the Sabbath. But it was evident to the audience, 
that it was the truth we uttered that the Methodist brother was 
afraid of, and not the eloquence of the speakers. 

The Collins Convention was indeed an interesting and important 
meeting, and already its influence is felt for good. 

Mr. PowE.u goes to Jamestown, Miss ANTHONY to I don’t know 
where, and I to Buffalo. We all, however, are to meet at Girard, 
Pa., next week, where we are to attend another Convention. 

Yours, for the right, 
WM. WELLS BROWN.** 


Dear Mr. Garrison: 


After attending the New York State Fair at Buffalo, on the 9th 
instant, and lecturing in the Rev. Dr. Prime’s church, on Sunday 
evening the 11th, [ visited Cataraugus county, and held meetings at 
Bagdad and Cataraugus, where I had large audiences. From the 
latter place I made my way to Girard, a village in one of the ex- 
treme counties in Western Pennsylvania, where Miss Anthony, Mr. 
Powell and myself were to attend a Convention. For want of 
interest in Girard, our friends changed the arrangements, and ad- 
vertised us to lecture in separate places, which, upon the whole, 
worked well, for we found crowded houses and willing listeners in 
all of the gatherings. The strictest attention was paid to the most 
radical doctrines upon the Government and the Church. Although 
settled several years, this seems a comparatively new country, the 
log cabins of the early settlers still being occupied. To a New Eng- 
lander, this part of our ‘glorious Union’ appears very strange. 
The people are generally kind and hospitable, but wonderfully 
green. But the oddest feature in our meetings is the swarms of 
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little ones. O, the children! I never beheld so many babies in so 
short a time, since the commencement of my anti-slavery labors. 
At one meeting last week, I counted twenty-seven babies in their 
mothers’ arms or in their laps. And such music I never before 
heard. Take an untuned piano, a cornstalk fiddle, a Swiss hurdy- 
gurdy, and a Scotchman with his bag-pipes, put them all in one 
room, and set them agoing, and you will have but a faint idea of the 
juvenile concert we had that evening. I waited till a late hour be- 
fore commencing the meeting, with the hope that the little ones 
would stop; but I waited in vain. After being reminded by the 
dusty clock on the wall that it was ten minutes past seven, I counted 
five babies, whose open mouths were sending forth delicious musie, 
and then commenced my lecture. I raised my voice to the highest 
note, and the little ones and I had it, ‘which and tother,’ for some 
time. At last, I was about giving it up as a bad job, when an 
elderly gentleman near me said, ‘Keep on, sir, the babies will get 
tired by and bye, and will go to sleep.’ This encouraged me, and 
I continued with renewed vigor; and sure enough, a half an hour 
more, and I realized the advice of the old man; for, as the clock 
struck 8, I found the babies all asleep, and I master of the field. 
It is astonishing how little the people out here are disturbed by the 
noise of the children; but I presume they have become used to it. 
Mr. Isaae Brooks, one of the most devoted friends of freedom in 
this section, met us at Lockport, and took Mr. Powell and Miss An- 
thony to Linesville, some twenty-five miles, while I remained and 
lectured a second time. We could not have wished for a more 
enthusiastic or better attended meeting than we had at Linesville. 
The place of meeting was a double school-house, with the partition 
opened, and the two rooms thrown into one. The Baptist church, 
the only religious building in the town, was shut against us. The 
Convention commenced on Saturday morning, and continued till 
Sunday night at half past 10, and was addressed by Miss Anthony, 
Mr. Powell and Myself. Unfortunately for the cause, Mr. Powell 
was indisposed, having taken a severe cold, which threatens to be 
serious. Nevertheless, he did good service, and the Convention was 
one of the best of the series. The Church, the Republican party 
and the Union claimed most of our attention. The Republicans in 
Pennsylvania are less anti-slavery than in any of the places I have 
yet visited. Mr. Wilmot, in a speech made at Erie just before the 
election, said—‘* The Democrats call us an abolition party, but I hurl 
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the foul slander back into their teeth.’ We find but little difficulty 
in most places about getting up meetings. The better portion of 
politicians of the Republican or Free Soil stamp attend our Con- 
ventions, and some help in getting up meetings. While I write, two 
or three Republicans are in the adjoining room, arranging for fu- 
ture lectures in other towns. 

At Linesville, we found another large crop of children. The 
scene on Sunday beggars description. The house where we held the 
meeting was jammed in every part, except a small space in the 
centre of the room, where there were no seats. On their mothers’ 
laps lay a dozen or two babies, while five or six who were old 
enough to run alone were let loose on the unseated spot on the floor. 
The latter were supplied with various articles to keep them quiet. 
One had its father’s cane; a second a tin horn; a third its mother’s 
bonnet ; and a fourth its father’s jacknife. One little boy, seven or 
eight years old, was lying on the floor, nibbling at his younger 
brother’s toes, while the latter lay in its mother’s arms, nibbling at 
something more substantial. One bright-eyed boy was chasing a 
dog about the floor; while another, with two caps on his head, was 
sailing about to the amusement of the other little ones. In different 
sections of the room were children standing on the tops of the desks, 
or hanging around their fathers’ or mothers’ necks. At this junc- 
ture, the house looked as if Barnum’s baby show had adjourned to 
our meeting. Miss Anthony seemed very much amused at a little 
woman in a pink bloomer, seated on the front bench, with her feet, 
not long enough to reach the floor, hanging down, while a child a 
few weeks old, in her arms, nibbled away at its dinner. 

O, the noise! I will not attempt to describe it. Suffice it to 
say, that some babies were crowing, some crying, and some snoring, 
while mothers were resorting to all sorts of means to keep their 
babies quiet. One was throwing her child up, and catching it; an- 
other patting her foot, and another singing ‘bi-lo-baby.’ You may 
guess how difficult it was to be heard in such an assembly. My head 
aches now, from the great exertion that I made to be heard above 
the noise of the children. And poor Powell, I pitied him, from the 
bottom of my heart, for he had not strength to speak to a still 
audience, to say nothing of such a noisy one as this; and while he 
was speaking, as if to make the scene more ridiculous, a tall, brawny 
man walked in, and, the benches being full, seated himself on the 
stove, which he thought had no fire in it,—but he soon found it too 
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peppery for comfort. Just then, a child tumbled from the top of 
one of the desks, and Mr. Powell made his bow and retired. But 
they give us rice pudding out here for breakfast, and that gives me 
strength to meet the babies. 

We are to hold meetings at Albion, Lockport, Coneautville, and 
one other place, the name of which I have forgotten, and then we go 
to Painesville. The people here are all alive for the Cleveland Con- 
vention, and we anticipate a large gathering and a glorious time. 

Yours, truly, W. W. BROWN.*® 

Linesville, Oct. 20, 1857. 


DEAR Mr. GARRISON : 

Previous to attending the Painesville Convention, I lectured at 
Conneautville, Wellsburgh and Lockport. At the first-mentioned 
place, the meeting was held in the Baptist church, and I was fol- 
lowed the next evening by Mr. Powell and Miss Anthony, who in- 
tended to speak two evenings, if a place could be found in which 
to hold the meetings. But their faithfulness to the slave caused 
the church officials to suspend after the first night. At Wells- 
burgh, I had a very large and enthusiastic audience, and the meet- 
ing lasted till a late hour. Miss A. and I spoke at Lockport, where 
she made one of the most impressive speeches I ever listened to, 
which raised her high in the estimation of that little ‘one horse 
village.’ The Painesville Convention was well attended through- 
out, and left a good impression in the place. The illness of Mr. 
Powell, however, threw a damper over the feelings of his travelling 
companions, and his being compelled to return home fills us with 
apprehension and fear for his future health. We must hope for 
the best. He is too self-sacrificing and too eloquent an advocate 
of the slave to leave the field so young. To know hin, is to love 
and admire him. Now that he has left us and gone home, I can 
speak of him the more freely. It was never my lot to travel with 
a more devoted or a more companionable person. 

We left Painesville at half-past 2, but were late in reaching our 
places of meetings. Miss Anthony left us at Mentor, where she 
found a warm welcome at Mr. Clapp’s, and had a full house. I 
went on to Kirtland, the place where Joe Smith and his followers 
started a colony twenty-four years ago. The Temple built by them 
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still stands. It is made of rough stone, two stories high, and the 
roof pierced with five windows on either side, and looks very much 
like Faneuil Hall, and is about the size of that venerable pile. I 
stopped with Mr. Martindale, an old and unsophisticated farmer, 
who was glad to extend to me the hospitalities of his home. The 
meeting was held in the Baptist church, and, owing to the short- 
ness of the notice, was small, but we were cordially invited to re- 
turn. 

On our way to Cleveland, our horse lost a shoe from one of his 
hind feet, which impeded our progress, and we did not reach the 
city till after 12 o’clock, when Dr. Brooke took charge of his aged 
friend, and relieved me of a not very interesting looking racer. 
Seeing in the Bugle an advertisement that the Bennet House was 
the best place for delegates to stop at, I went there—was told I 
could be accommodated, registered my name, and feeling a little 
hungry, prepared for dinner. When ‘dinner’ was sounded, I 
joined our anti-slavery friends, and started for the dining room; 
but, to the surprise of our party, I was met at the door and told 
that I must wait, and eat at the second table. To this proposition 
I said, ‘No.’ Some of our party, in their hurry for dinner, and 
being in the crowd, and not aware that I was excluded, took seats 
at the table, and partook of the viands. But Mr. Powell, Miss 
Anthony, Mr. Foss and Mrs. Colman, knew too much of the negro 
hate in the country to leave me until they saw me safely seated at 
the table. Therefore, when I was turned out, they followed me. 
As we left the dining-room, I heard a strong voice say—‘If you 
turn my friend Mr. Brown from your table, you are a scoundrel.’ 
I was not near enough to see who it was that uttered that sentence, 
but I should not wonder if he who thus gave vent to his justly in- 
dignant feelings was somewhat related to Andrew T. Foss. We 
soon assembled in the sittingroom for consultation, and had scarcely 
taken our seats, when the landlord (for the proprietor himself was 
from home) entered, and endeavored to still the troubled waters. 
He proposed to sit a side table for our party, let us take our meals 
in our rooms, or any thing except my going to the table. But he 
found us true to principle, and he ealled to his aid a friend of the 
proprietor. The conference lasted an hour, and finished with the 
landlord asking my pardon, throwing off all justification, and al- 
lowing me to take my seat at the first table. For the accomplish- 
ment of this, too much praise cannot be given to Miss Anthony, 
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Mrs. Colman, Mr. Foss and Mr. Powell, especially the last, whose 
judgment is always good, and whose moral courage is of the stamp 
of Luther. I remained three days, and was never better treated 
than while at the Bennet House. 

I have only a word to say about the Convention, and that is, to 
express a regret that the Committee should have thought fit to 
postpone the Northern Disunion Convention. That act threw a 
wet blanket over the meeting that we held, which kept us cool dur- 
ing all the sittings. However, the meeting was not without its 
good results. 

Yours, truly, 
WM. WELLS BROWN.* 


Dear Mr. GARRISON : 


I spent four or five days in Cleveland after the adjournment of 
the Convention, and discovered the almost only redeeming feature 
about that priest-ridden city. That redeeming feature is the in- 
telligence, industry and respectability of the colored citizens. 
Though not large, the colored population of Cleveland surpass in 
thrift the same number in any other place in the North. Indeed, 
they will compare most favorably with an equal number of whites 
in any portion of Ohio. Most of them are from the South, where 
they were free, but were driven out by the tyrannical and oppres- 
sive laws of slavery, which they were unwilling longer to endure. 
Some of them are in good circumstances, and are engaged in busi- 
ness, employing their own capital. Messrs. Oliver & Henderson 
have a large and well-stocked store on Erie street, and appear to be 
liberally patronized by their white fellow-citizens. They are from 
Richmond, Va., and reside in their own dwellings. Mr. Oliver, 
though a resident of a slave State, managed to educate his chil- 
dren, and to bring them up with far more credit than most whites 
of the South. His two daughters are highly cultivated, and would 
grace any drawing-room in the land. The youngest is a sweet 
singer, and performs beautifully on the guitar. They feel deeply 
interested in the Anti-Slavery cause, and need only to become 
better acquainted with our movement to embrace it most cheerfully. 
Mr. Morris is from North Carolina. He is a merchant tailor, and 
has a fine run of custom. He is an educated man, and Mrs. Morris 
would do honor to any society in which she might appear. Mr. 
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Parker keeps a provision store, and resides in a fine brick house, 
owned by himself. He is employed on the Mississippi river, and 
leaves the management of the store to Mrs. Parker, who possesses 
what Fowler calls ‘goaheadativeness’ to a far greater extent than 
most women. She would be a fortune to any business man. Mr. 
Swing and Mr. Stanley are tin manufacturers, and each has an 
establishment of his own. Mr. Marshall keeps a grocery, and an- 
other man, whose name I did not learn, has a blacksmith shop, and 
is doing well. Miss Alliston, an accomplished young lady, is a 
teacher of music, being very proficient on the guitar and piano. 
Miss Stanley is a teacher in one of the day schools, and her eduea- 
tion places her in the front rank of her profession. 

There are many other colored persons in Cleveland who are 
doing well, and whose elevated positions will contribute much to 
the cause of the slave-——Amongst these are Mr. Vosburgh and Mr. 
Leech. The former rents out houses to his white neighbors, and 
the latter is a physician. Mr. Vosburgh deserves great credit for 
his industry. 

The colored citizens of Cleveland took decidedly more interest 
in the late Convention than the whites; and the respectability and 
high tone of morals that characterize them have opened the doors 
of the publie schools to their children. This fact alone speaks vol- 
umes for the colored citizens there. There are nearly seven mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of property owned by this proscribed people in 
Ohio. Some of their farms are the finest I have seen. Colored 
mechanics are numerous here, and I write this letter under the 
hospitable roof of a black man who owns forty acres of land, and 
the grist-mill that stands upon it. Still, this man is shut out from 
the polls on election day, and his children kept out of school by 
law, while Ohio has been governed the last two years by a Re- 
publican State administration. Shame upon the party! for, like 
the Democrats, they believe that colored men ‘have no rights that 
white men are bound to respect.’ There is much negro hate, or 
what is called ‘prejudice,’ here, against all who have a drop of 
African blood coursing in their veins, and they need line upon line 
and precept upon precept. 

A few evenings since, I met with a quaint old couple, who raised 
my mirthfulness to its highest pitch. The old man talked about 
little, except Andrew Jackson, and the wife thought that the great- 
est man that ever lived was Lorenzo Dow. All the sayings of 
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General Jackson were rehearsed by the former, with the tobacco 
juice flying in every direction. The old lady thought, that ‘if we 
only had such preaching now-a-days as Lorenzo Dow used to give 
us, Slavery would soon die.’ She feared that I had not religion 
enough, and got out Dow’s life and sermons. As an offset, I took 
out a copy of THe LiseratTor, and showed her a paragraph in a 
Southern paper, giving an account of the burning of a slave in 
Alabama. She read it, and seemed much moved. I told her that 
my religion was to help do away with the curse of American slavery. 
She drew up her face in an indescribable shape, and said, ‘ Well, it 
is too bad to burn people in that way. If the blacks commit 
murder, they ought to hang them decently, and in a Christian-like 
manner, and not act like barbarians.’ I left the good people the 
next morning, knowing more about Gen. Jackson and Lorenzo Dow 
than I had thought it within the possibility of man or woman to 
teach me. 

Having accepted an invitation to lecture again at Kirtland, I 
returned to that place on Thursday, the 15th, and spoke in the 
Baptist church to a large audience. I lectured in the same place 
the following evening, to an increased assembly. 

At Euclid, I stirred up a hornet’s nest among the Democrats, 
by saying that the present Administration was only a tool of the 
Slave Power. A supporter of James Buchanan produced the Day 
Book as an anti-slavery paper, and claimed that his party always 
intended to keep slavery out of Kansas. Finding that reason could 
have no influence upon such a man, I turned his whole course into 
ridicule, and the audience laughed him out of the hall. There is 
an old adage, that ‘you must scorch a Muscovite to make him feel.’ 
So it is with an inveterate supporter of the ‘peculiar institution.’ 

A Convention was advertised to be held at Windsor on Saturday 
and Sunday, the 7th and 8th inst., where I was to meet Mr. How- 
land and Mrs. Colman; but the meetings were nearly washed away 
by a five days’ storm. My almost iron frame yielded to the fa- 
tigues of a twenty-seven miles’ ride over a rough road, through a 
drenching rain, that took us eight hours to accomplish the journey, 
and I was compelled to give the meeting up to my friends,—with 
the exception, however, of the morning, when I spoke half an hour 


or more. 
I am now with a new company. Mr. Howland takes the place 
of Mr. Powell, who returns home on account of ill health, and Mrs. 
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Colman fills the post made vacant by the absence of Miss Anthony, 
whose labors are needed in Eastern New York. 

From Windsor, I visited Bloomfield, where I found that the 
reading of my drama a year ago in an adjoining county had cre- 
ated an impression in my favor, and I was hospitably entertained 
in the princely mansion of Charles Brown, Esq., who obtained, at 
his own expense, the Disciple Church for my second lecture, the 
first having been held in the vestry of the Presbyterian church. I 
could not have wished for better audiences or more patient listeners 
than I had at Bloomfield. 

Upon the whole, I think our work goes on prosperously out 
here. In country places, the peop!e come many miles on horse- 
back and in wagons to attend the Conventions and meetings; and 
though they differ from us, they give good attention to what is said. 

Next week, I shall be back in the edge of Pennsylvania, where 
I expect the little ones will weleome me with shouts of applause, in 
their way. But Dr. Johnson once said, ‘Catch a Scotchman when 
he’s young, and you may make something of him.’ So I think, if 
we take the little people here, we may train them up in the way 
they should go. My great trouble now, however, is, mud. In many 
places, the roads are almost impassable. 

Faithfully, yours, 
WM. WELLS BROWN.” 

Green, (Ohio,) Nov. 12, 1857. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Aftermath of the Civil War. By Witey Britton, author of 
The Civil War on the Border. (Kansas City, Missouri, Smith- 
Grieves Company, 1924. Pp. 312. Price $2.00). ° 


The author’s claim as an historian rests largely upon his inter- 
esting story entitled The Civil War on the Border, a fascinating 
narrative of the adventures of guerillas, in which he himself was 
a participant. This experience made it possible for him to produce 
also this volume of a slightly different tenor. Written from a 
point of view of a factor in the events which the book presents, 
moreover, it is also an informing work of special concern to 
those desiring first-hand information of this section. At the 
same time, the author interweaves so many references to the na- 
tional history that the book will attract the attention of a large 
number. 

The writing of this book was suggested while the author was 
conducting an investigation of war claims as a representative of 
the government. Having had an opportunity to examine more 
than 15,000 witnesses and claimants covering a period of up- 
wards of twenty years, and having these people sitting down be- 
fore him, replying to questions touching every conceivable sub- 
ject, the account of this effort of the government is naturally valu- 
able. He travelled by rail and team in nearly every township in 
West Tennessee and over the greater part of northern, and south- 
ern Arkansas. He kept, too, the old dockets, names and post 
office addresses and other data of the persons whose claims were 
investigated. 

The students of Negro history would probably be interested 
in his references to the Negro participants in the Civil War 
(166). He has much to say in chapter LX on Negro witnesses 
brought into the investigation of the war claims to prove taking 
and use by the army of the property charged for. How these 
witnesses were drilled by the interested claimants that they might 
tell a well-connected story is informing. He states, however, 
that not very many Negro witnesses were used to prove claims, 
for most of the slave holders were secessionists in the Confederate 
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Army or connected with it and were not entitled to the benefits 
by the act of July 4th, 1864, for the further reason that those who 
could conscientiously claim pay from the government for prop- 
erty taken from them were not slave owners. After the country 
was occupied by the Federal forces, moreover, nearly all the able- 
bodied Negroes left their masters and early in 1863 enlisted as sol- 
diers. 

Speaking of the Negro witnesses, the author was especially 
struck with evidences of race admixture. He says ‘‘there had been 
some miscegenation of the races in all the Southern States, and 
now and then there were met with individuals who were classed 
with the Negroes, and yet who had so little Negro blood in their 
veins that strangers could not detect it. They might have passed 
in other parts of the country for Caucasians. In the investigation 
of a claim, the Special Agent had the name of a witness who 
lived in the country five or six miles northwest of Jackson and 
drove out to eall on him and take his deposition. In the course 
of the examination, he mentioned the fact that he had served in 
a certain regiment of U. 8. Colored troops in the war, and that 
his name was different from that of his master and explained the 
reason. Looking up at him, the Special Agent was surprised, 
for he could not see any indication of Negro blood in him. Besides 
he seemed fully as intelligent as the average white man met with. 
His associations, however, were altogether with the colored people. 
Even where it was generally known that the mulatto children of a 
slave owner were his children, it did not seriously affect his so- 
cial standing in the community. 


Population Problems. By Epwarp Byron Reuter, Ph.D., Associ- 
ate Professor of Sociology in the University of Iowa. (J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, London and Chicago, 1923. 
Pp. 338. Price $2.00.) 


This is a work of Lippincott’s Sociological Series edited by Ed- 
ward Cary Hayes, Professor of Sociology, University of Illinois. 
Volumes of this series include such works as Social Work in the 
Light of History by Stuart A. Queen, Political Action by Seba Eld- 
ridge, Recent Developments in the Social Sciences by seven repre- 
sentatives of the field, The Structure and Function of Primitive So- 
cial Systems by Alexander Goldenweiser, Sociological Foundations 
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of Education by David Snedden, Group Conflicts by Herbert 
Adolphus Miller, Social Progress by Ulysses G. Weatherley and 
Criminology by E. H. Sutherland. 

This particular book undertakes to state the problem of popu- 
lation, its composition and distribution, the pre-Malthusian doc- 
trine, and the Malthusian together with other theories. It treats 
of the growth of population, the tendency toward increase, the 
birth rate in contradistinction to death rate, emigration, immi- 
gration, the quality of differences in population, native ability, 
race mixtures, inferiority, and superiority. In the development 
of the subject, the author makes an effort to be scientific, and he 
has certainly done a much better piece of work than in the case 
of his Mulatto in the United States. Population Problems as a 
whole, however, is merely a summary of various theories and 
opinions with respect to the elements of our population. After 
bringing all of these questions into the work, one would expect an 
answer in the light of scientific investigation. While at times the 
author discounts a good many of these opinions which have been 
advanced, the facts are presented in such a way as to lead the 
layman to think that some of these unwarranted conclusions are 
accepted by serious thinkers as the truth. Considered, then, 
from the point of view of a summary of the problems of popu- 
lation which have arisen, it may be regarded as a useful book; 
but for adequate information as to what history has shown to be 
the best method for solving such problems and what science has 
determined to be fallacy rather than reason, the book is not up 
to the standard. 

In the chapter on ‘‘Race and Race Mixtures,’’ the author has 
much to say about the Negro. He observes that in spite of the 
confident assertions of certain psychological experts to the con- 
trary, and the testimony of men of long association with the Ne- 
gro people, there is probably ‘‘no sufficient ground for the gen- 
eral opinion that the race is so inferior by natural endowment 
as to be forever incapable of reaching the level of white culture 
and destined, therefore, always to remain an inferior group in 
the population. That the culture differences between the races 
are, at least in the main, matters of custom and tradition is com- 
ing more and more to be the consensus of scholarly opinion. <A 
longer period of contact and opportunity will obliterate peculiar 
habits of mind, and members of the race will reach in increas- 
ingly large numbers the higher levels of modern culture.’’ 
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While this statement with respect to the natural endowment 
of the Negro is accepted as the present consensus of opinion 
among scientists, the student of present day conditions will 
hardly agree that the author has stated the actual condition of the 
Negro when he says the amount of vice and criminality, as meas- 
ured by police and court records, is high, that as a result of poverty 
and ignorance they live under conditions that make mental and 
physical efficiency well-nigh impossible, and that the group as a 
whole is backward, discouraged and lacking in pride of race or 
achievement. The word criminality here in referring to the Negro 
should not be used, for the Negro is the victim of brutal police and 
hostile courts, and he is denied a voice in the government. What is 
considered crime in the case of the Negro, moreover, would be com- 
mended as an act of humanity if accredited to a white man. The 
mental and physical efficiency of the Negro, the author should know, 
is not made impossible by poverty and ignorance so much as it is by 
an organized effort to keep the Negro in a certain place. 

It is a mistake, moreover, to think of the Negro race as a 
whole as being backward, discouraged and lacking in pride of 
race or achievement. It is difficult, also, to harmonize this state- 
ment of the author with another that ‘‘the Negro is making ad- 
vance and with every advance becomes less tolerant of injustice 
and abuse and more insistent that he be allowed the rights and 
opportunities of other members of the society. And every ad- 
vance that he makes quickens the prejudice of those persons who 
are convinced of his native inferiority and determined to keep him 
socially inferior. The problem is to maintain a friendly working 
relation between the races during such time as may be required 
for the disappearance of the handicapping prejudice, through the 
enlightenment of the whites, and the ultimate disappearance of 
the problem through the disappearance of the Negro himself.’’ 

Here the author actually concedes the truth that the uplift 
of the Negro is more a problem of converting the white man than 
it is to arouse the Negro himself. This prophecy of the author, 
moreover, is interesting: ‘‘ Artificial barriers to the acquisition 
of culture must everywhere break down as a result of the influ- 
ence of civilization. The line of color seems destined to cease to 
be the line of caste. Approximately equal opportunity would 
create an aristocracy on other lines than that of skin coloration. 
Increasing communication and contact and the consequent in- 
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creasing uniformity of ideas, customs, and standards would min- 
imize racial differences. Competition eliminates, selects, and 
brings men together on other bases than those of tribal marks. 
Above all, personal competition must supersede caste competition, 
which puts groups rather than individuals in positions of infer- 
iority and superiority.’’ 


The Basis of Racial Adjustment. By Tuomas JACKSON WOOFTER, 
Jr., Ph.D., Commission on Interracial Cooperation. (Ginn and 
Company, Boston, 1925. Pp. 258. Price $1.40.) 

A much less valuable work than that of Mr. Reuter is this of 
Mr. Woofter, dealing with many of the same problems, and in- 
tended for the similar use of the dissemination of information 
bearing upon racial adjustment and interracial cooperation. The 
author has been concerned with these questions in his capacity 
as a worker with the Commission on Interracial Cooperation. 
He hereby endeavors to speak out of his experience. 

The book is intended to meet a well-recognized need of em- 
phasizing ‘‘the vital and ever-present nature of the Negro problem 
and the danger of leaving its solution to mob violence and blind 


prejudice.’’ This work is indorsed by the Commission of Inter- 


racial Cooperation in the belief that it will check race antagonism 
and lay the foundation for intelligent action. It is claimed that 
its opinion reflects the general recognition among thoughtful 
persons that problems of racial adjustment can and should be 
attacked in the same detached spirit as problems of engineering. 
The aim of the author, too, is to supply a text for college course, 
the lack of which has been an obstacle in the introduction of the 
study of the Negro problem in courses in sociology. Observing 
that the facts usually presented in such courses now being offered 
have been widely scattered and that the literature for the most 
part has been colored by special pleading or prejudice, the author 
feels that he has removed these difficulties by assembling con- 
erete facts in accessible form. To facilitate futher study, more- 
over, he has added topical bibliographies to supplement each 
chapter and has given topies for study and discussion to stimulate 
individual thought and first-hand observation. 

The book is based on the misinterpreted doctrine of Booker 
T. Washington that the races might be ‘‘as separate as the fin- 
gers yet united as the hand.’’ Although there is no evidence that 
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Booker Washington had the idea of preaching segregation, the 
author believes that the races may develop separately and dis- 
tinetly along lines very much as it has happened in the case of 
the Jews and Gypsies (page 3). But the increasing race preju- 
dice against the Jew is at present making him decidedly uncom- 
fortable and the Gypsies are not generally thought of by the 
whites in any sense as a desirable class. Booker Washington’s 
idea was merely that in spite of the fact that race prejudice was such 
that for years to come the races would remain separate and dis- 
tinct, the antagonism was not and should not become such as to 
prevent them from cooperating along lines in which friction would 
be improbable. It is a reflection on the wisdom of the great edu- 
eator even to hint that he looked upon the separation as ideal 
when he was merely suggesting a plan for making the most of an 
undesirable situation. If the author contends that this is merely 
a matter of opinion and that his is entitled to as much weight as 
that of the reviewer, we have the life of Booker T. Washington him- 
self as evidence to the contrary; for he socialized with best peo- 
ple in this country and with the crowned heads of Europe. His- 
tory does not show that there has ever been any such thing as 
continuous racial cooperation with the two races remaining for- 
ever separate and distinet in things social. Cooperation in the 
one has always led to cooperation in the other. 

The very plan and purpose of the book, therefore, are all 
worked out on the basis of opinion rather than of science. In 
support of these ideas, moreover, the author clearly shows that 
he is uninformed with respect to the facts of Negro life and his- 
tory. Some of the sources upon which he depended are known to 
be questionable, and facts which he collected were too often mis- 
understood. In many eases, too, he left unsaid facts far more 
eloquent than those which he presented. Some of these omis- 
sions, however, may be justified on the ground that space did 
not permit a more extensive treatment under any one heading; 
but this very excuse itself deprives the book of its claim that it 
is suitable for a text in college courses. The average student of 
social science taking such a special course as one in racial rela- 
tions is about already as well informed as to the status of the 
Negro in this country as the author seems to be himself. The 
book may justly claim the merit of bringing together interesting 
information in handy form, but it is inadequate as a text for 
college. 
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Toussaint Louverture. By Groraiana R. Srmpson, Ph.D., Instruc- 
tor Dunbar High School, Washington, D. C. (Washington, D. 
C., the iAssociated Publishers, Inc., 1925. Pp. 139. Price 
$1.10.) 


This is Gragnon-Lacoste’s biography in French edited by Dr. 
Simpson. The writer of this narrative was a member of the Acadé- 
mie des Sciences, Belles Lettres et Arts of Bordeaux, of the Acadé- 
mie de Legislation of Toulouse, and of the Commission on Histori- 
eal Monuments. He also wrote several works on San Domingo. 
He had in some respects that interest in the Negro manifested by 
the ‘‘Société des Amis des Noirs’’ founded in 1788 under the presi- 
dency of Condorcet, and composed of such members as La Rochefou- 
eauld, Brissot, La Fayette, Robespierre, and the Abbé Grégoire. 

Dr. Simpson’s purpose in editing this work is to present this 
interesting story as stimulating reading matter for French classes. 
While thus planned for teaching a language, the work is intended 
at the same time to increase the student’s knowledge of history. 
The work will, therefore, prove to be useful not only to the teach- 
ers and students but will make a useful volume for anyone inter- 
ested in studying Western civilization as it affected the Negro 
rising in the French colonies more than a century ago. 

This work, then, is a stepping stone to the radical change in 
the purpose and aim in our educational publications. The edu- 
eation of any group should be liberal. The student in the United 
States suffers from the lack of such opportunity in that from his 
youth up he is taught from books proclaiming the achievements 
and virtues of heroes and heroines of one race only. If such stu- 
dents had the opportunity to learn something of men and women 
of distinction of other races, there would be more toleration and 
more appreciation of the achievements of persons of all groups. 

In this story, however, one will not find propaganda. It is 
merely the narrative of the unusual deeds of an exceptional man. 
With little opportunity for development, the hero of the story 
made himself a leader of men. Against tremendous odds he 
hurled his ill equipped soldiers at the military force of France, 
representing the proudest blood of Europe. He humiliatingly 
defeated these Frenchmen, and laid the foundation of an inde- 
pendent republic. No story is more fascinating than this. Few 
writers have written a narrative as gripping as this of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, the warrior, the hero, the savior of his country. 
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NOTES 


The Tenth Anniversary of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History will take place in Washington, D. C., on 
the 9th and 10th of September. Believing that it is a distinct 
achievement to come to the end of a decade of this undertaking 
to embody the civilization of the Negro, the management is 
making a special effort to attract national attention to this meet- 
ing. Persons of distinction of both races living in the North and 
in the South will attend this celebration. 

The program will doubtless be the most interesting of any 
meeting so far held. There will be a session of a reminiscent 
nature surveying the failures and successes of the work, a pres- 
entation of the Negro in Africa as an inviting field, the civiliza- 
tion of the Negro as influenced by the transition from Africa to 
the West Indies and from the West Indies to the United States, 
Negro labor since the Civil War, a century of Negro migration, 
the Negro Church and the development of the Negro in business. 
There will also be a banquet free for all members of the Asso- 
ciation who will notify the management in time to make the 
necessary preparation. 

The Editor is now making a collection of letters written by Ne- 
groes during the crisis from 1800 to 1860. Persons having letters 
of the sort on hand will greatly aid this effort by supplying the 
Editor with authentic copies of them. Persons knowing of the 
existence of such documents will kindly inform him as to where 
they are found and how they may be obtained. 

The Société Royale d’Egypte has published in two volumes La 
Découverte de l’Afrique aw Moyen Age by Charles de La Ronciére, 
librarian of the Ministry of Marine in Paris. 

Le Myre de Villiers, Duchesne, Galliém: Quarante Années de 
l’Histoire de Madagascar, 1880-1920, by M. Guillaume Grandidier 
has been published by the Société d’Editions Géographiques, Paris. 

Mgr. Augouard, Archevéque Titulare de Cassiopée, Vicaire 
Apostolique du Congo Francais: Sa Vie, the life of an heroic mis- 
sionary by a friend who endeavors to show how he conquered Afri- 
ean territory for civilization and France during his ministrations 
covering forty-four years, has been published by Paul, in Paris. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SPRING CONFERENCE OF THE 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO LIFE 
AND HISTORY HELD AT DURHAM, NORTH 
CAROLINA, APRIL 1 AND 2, 1925 


This meeting was in some respects the most interesting and 
profitable hitherto held by the Association. From the time of the 
first suggestion that the conference be held in Durham, the citi- 
zens of both races of the State manifested much interest in the 
convocation. By the time of the meeting, therefore, thorough 
preparation had been made for the entertainment of the visitors. 
Homes of public-spirited citizens were placed gratis at the dis- 
posal of the members of the staff and representatives attending 
the Conference. Everything possible was done to make pleasant 
the stay of the participants in this work. 

Dr. James E. Shepard, presiding at the first session, warmly 
welcomed the Association at the Durham State Normal School, 
placing at the disposal of the visitors the facilities of the insti- 
tution. The delegates were then registered, visitors introduced, 
and the work of the Association briefly reviewed with respect to 
its research efforts, the promotion of the studies through schools 
and clubs, and the effort of other learned societies. 

As President John R. Hawkins could not remain later than 
the afternoon of the first day, he was called on to deliver in the 
morning, his address on ‘‘The Importance of the Past of the Ne- 
gro’’ which was scheduled for the evening session. Speaking in 
a persuasive manner of the need for directing more attention to the 
records of the Negro, he deeply interested the audience in this sub- 
ject. Having served in North Carolina for many years as a co- 
worker of many of the delegates present, he could easily illustrate 
from the life of the persons themselves the importance of saving the 
records of the Negro. The address was both timely and wholesome 
and elicited favorable comment. After introducing for brief re- 
marks some visitors among whom were Professor E. E. Smith of the 
Fayetteville Normal School, the session promptly closed that all 
might repair to the dining hall of the Durham State Normal 
School, where President James E. Shepherd had ordered an elab- 
orate luncheon which was immensely enjoyed. 
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At 2:30 P.M. the Conference reassembled at the Durham 
State Normal School for a symposium on the teaching of Negro 
history. Mr. W. A. Robinson, in charge of High School Teacher 
Training in the Department of Negro Education of North Caro- 
lina, presided. Opening the meeting with introductory remarks, 
he connected the importance of the teaching of Negro history 
with his own experience in education. He expressed his regret 
that because of the way in which the Negro is referred to in the 
textbooks which Negro students have to study, the race is usually 
presented in such an unfavorable light that Negro children them- 
selves receive the impression that they belong to an inferior race 
handicapped by undesirable qualities sufficient to discourage al- 
most any group. A slight change in the point of view and a 
little enlightenment here and there to disabuse the minds of 
children of these wrong ideas will do much to supply them with 
the stimulus which they must receive from within. The teaching 
of Negro history through well-chosen textbooks, he believed, will 
decidedly aid such a movement. 

The chairman then introduced Professor D. M. Jarnagin of 
the Fayetteville State Normal School who presented ‘‘ Valid 
Claims for Teaching of Negro History.’’ The speaker, looking 
at history from the liberal point of view, endeavored to show its 
importance in the curriculum. What can be claimed for the 
teaching of general history may, with just as much reason, be ad- 
vanced for the teaching of Negro history. Why such a little has 
been done in this field, what the prospects may be for renewed 
vigor in this direction, stood out as striking features of this ad- 
dress. The question must be kept before the school authorities 
until they are convinced as to the justice of these claims for hand- 
ing down through the coming generations the record and tradi- 
tions of those Negroes who have wrought well in the uplift of 
their people and the progress of this country. 

Mr. Jarnagin was followed by Mr. N. C. Newbold, the head 
of the Department of Negro Edueation of the State of North 
Carolina. Mr. Newbold made some reference to the teaching of 
history but he was more concerned with the making of history. 
He, therefore, devoted most of his time to a resumé of the activ- 
ities of the Department of Education for the liberal education of 
all of the Negroes of North Carolina as is now evidenced by the 
large appropriations of the State legislature making possible a 
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progressive program for the development of the Negro school in 
that State. The remarks were illuminating and evoked general 
discussion as to the history of Negro education in North Carolina 
with special reference to the persons who figured conspicuously 
in the beginnings of the schools following upon the Civil War. 

The first evening session of the Association was held at the 
White Rock Baptist Church at 8:15, the same day. The two 
speakers of the evening were Professor William K. Boyd of Duke 
University and Dr. R. C. Woods, President of Virginia Theologi- 
eal Seminary and College. Professor Boyd gave in outline his 
very thorough study of the Negro in Durham, social and eco- 
nomic. He had not advanced far with his subject before he easily 
convinced his audience that this effort had been made in a scien- 
tific manner and that he has thus established himself as the best 
authority on the settlement and the development of the Negro in 
that city. It was interesting, also, to observe how closely the his- 
tory of the whites in Durham parallels that of the Negroes. The 
whites seem to have followed the leadership of one outstanding 
man, and so did the Negroes. While this parallelism did work 
out well in the case of schools and churches, it did not appear, how- 
ever, in the development of public facilities in respective quar- 
ters in which the two races live. 

Professor Boyd was followed by Dr. R. C. Woods, who deliv- 
ered an address on the Negro church. The aim of this speaker 
was to show how the church has figured in the very beginning of 
our history as well as how it functions today as the most impor- 
tant agency in the life of the Negro. It was a forum exercising 
more freedom than any other institution then enjoyed; it could 
speak for the Negro when other institutions dominated from 
without had to remain silent ; and it served as a center decidedly in- 
fluencing the social condition of the race. In our time it has been 
an economic factor out of which has come most of the business and 
business men who are effecting the economic regeneration of the 
Negro. The speaker presented as the outstanding factor in the 
church the Negro preacher, who, in spite of some waning influ- 
ence and the increasing popularity of the professional man, is 
still the recognized leader of the Negro. With this instructive 
address, the session closed. 

The morning session of the second day was held at the audi- 
torium of the North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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upon invitation from the president of this firm, Mr. C. C. 
Spaulding. Being unable to preside as scheduled on account of 
the necessity of going to New York City, he designated Mr. J. M. 
Avery, the Vice-President of the company, who conducted the 
exercises in a most becoming manner and extended the Associa- 
tion every courtesy possible. Addresses were delivered by Mr. T. 
E. McKinney of the Agricultural and Technical College of Greens- 
boro and by Dr. Roscoe C. Brown of Durham. Mr. McKinney 
spoke on ‘‘Our Uniting Forces,’’ emphasizing the necessity for 
more organization and cooperation. Presenting his point of view, 
he brought forward several illustrations from history to discount 
many of the theories which have been advanced as to the best 
methods for rallying the scattered forces of the Negroes. His 
paper, therefore, although he differed widely from the points of 
view of many present, was interesting, showing thought and prep- 
aration. As he did not seem to think very well of geographic 
influences in the development of a people, there ensued a general 
discussions in which several persons freely participated. Among 
these were Mr. Charles E. Epps. 

The next speaker, Dr. Roscoe C. Brown, undertook to survey 
‘The Present State of Things with Respect to the Negro.’’ Hav- 
ing much ground to cover, he devoted some time to the social, eco- 
nomie, and political aspects of the situation. The address was in- 
forming, well delivered, and acceptably received. It elicited some 
remarks, especially for the reason that the speaker undertook 
to present not only the causes of the successes of the Negro, but 
the causes of the failures, especially in business. Presented from 
that angle, it helped many to think. 

Mr. Leonard Outhwaite of the Laura Spellman Rockefeller 
Memorial was especially interested in knowing something of the 
preparation of the administrative staffs of Negro business enter- 
prises which have figured in the economic development of the 
eountry. Upon being introduced, he spoke along these lines and 
made certain inquiries which the speaker answered. 

At the end of the session, the delegates to the Conference were 
escorted through the building to observe the operations of the 
company and then were entertained at a well-prepared and much 
appreciated luncheon. While in this festive mood, Mr. Avery 
called upon several visitors who lauded the pioneer work done 
by the company and expressed their interest in the efforts of the 
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Association which it was then entertaining. Among those thus 
expressing themselves were President Frank Trigg of Bennett 
College and Professor 8. G. Atkins of the Slater Normal School. 

In the afternoon at 2:30 P.M. at the Durham State Normal 
School, Professor R. H. Taylor of the University of North Caro- 
lina and Professor William T. Laprade of Duke University de- 
livered addresses. Professor Taylor discussed ‘‘Plantation Econ- 
omy’’ from a strictly scientific point of view. Although his 
paper was largely statistical, he presented it in such a way as to 
make it informing and at the same time entertaining. He showed 
what provisions were made for the food, shelter and clothing of 
the slaves. He mentioned also the work in which they were en- 
gaged, what they produced, and what profit it was to their mas- 
ters. On the whole, he did not find evidence that slavery was a 
profitable institution in spite of all the claims that have been 
made for it. 

Professor Laprade delivered an address on ‘‘The Negro in 
the District of Columbia before the Civil War.’’ He began with 
a discussion of his sources which at once convinced the audience 
that his study was thorough. He then spoke of slavery in the 
District of Columbia in contradistinction t_ its status elsewhere. 
From this he showed that the institution did not have a very 
strong hold at the capital of the nation and that the rapidly in- 
creasing free Negro class was largely recruited from a dimin- 
ishing slave class. The free Negro, then, was at his best in the 
District of Columbia just as slavery was in its mildest form. The 
speaker then showed how the actual condition of the Negro in the 
District of Columbia may be easily misunderstood by persons who 
protested against slavery in the capital of the nation, not because 
it was worse than it was elsewhere but because they objected to 
the very idea of slave-holding in the capital of the nation itself. 

The closing session of the Conference was held at the White 
Rock Baptist Church Thursday evening. The speakers were 
Dean W. S. Turner of Shaw University and Dr. C. G. Woodson, 
the Director of the Association. Dean Turner emphasized the 
importance of a new Negro leadership. He believes in the value 
of the past and the popularizing of the records of the race, but 
there must be no contentment with past achievement. There is 
need for thorough reconstruction of our ideas, of our plans and 
our methods of execution. All of these things depend very much 
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upon the type of Negroes who will shape and fashion the policy 
for the large group. As the race has not at all times been for- 
tunate in some of the persons who have advised it and deter- 
mined its action, the development of a new type of leader is the 
thing essential at the present time. 

The next speaker, Dr. C. G. Woodson, spoke of the Negro in 
history. He passed in rapid review the achievements of most of 
the races of consequence, placing the achievements of the Negroes 
along with them. Evaluating the contributions of the various 
races of civilization, he undertook to show that civilization is the 
heritage of the ages, that it cannot be appropriated to any par- 
ticular race or nation as its own contribution. It is not neces- 
sarily ancient and not necessarily modern. Mankind has merely 
improved upon what the primitive man did. The Negro once 
played his part nobly, although he lost his connection in the 
upheaval resulting in the commercial revolution and in his de- 
basement as a result of the industrial revolution. This stimulated 
slavery and the slave trade to the extent that the liberal move- 
ment was not sufficiently influential to effect a great change in 
the condition of the Negro at the time when it tended to better 
the condition of the lower elements of the whites. 





